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President 
Danenberg 


succumbs 
to cancer 


hen it was discovered in Sep- 
WN] exe that Emil Charles Dan- 

enberg’s illness had been diag- 
nosed as cancer of the liver it was 
obvious that Oberlin’s | 1th president’s 
days most certainly were numbered. He 
chose, however, because he was “inspired 
with hope and by the memory of those 
who have gone through similar prob- 
lems with undefeated spirits,” to take 
chemotherapy treatments rather than 
wait for certain death. 

The decision was typical of Emil 
Danenberg. He had gambled against 
similar odds when he was an under- 
graduate at UCLA and fell from a 
“horse” in the gymnasium. After some 
months as a quadraplegic he underwent 
successful spinal surgery, resumed his 
studies and went on to becomea concert 
pianist. 

For a time last fall it appeared that 
the cancer was actually going into rem- 
ission and that he really would be able 
to resume his duties as president in 
March. In December, however, on his 
final visit to the Cleveland Clinic, it was 
apparent that his progress had been rev- 
ersed. His health declined rapidly until 
his death at Allen Memorial Hospital, 
Oberlin, Jan. 16. 

A private funeral service was held and 
burial was in Westwood Cemetery. After 
the start of the second semester, a memo- 
rial service was held Feb. 14 in Finney 
Chapel. 


In the 149 years since Oberlin’s found- 
ing, this is the second time that a presi- 
dent has died in office. John Henry Bar- 
rows, Oberlin’s fifth president, died June 
3, 1902, after a ten-day battle with 
pluero-pneumonia, aggravated by peri- 
carditis. 

Barrgws was a distinguished educa- 
tor, lecturer, traveler, author and pulpit 
orator. He had been president only 24 
years but was extremely popular, par- 
ticularly among students. Two dormi- 
tories still bear his name and Frank Van 
Cleef 04 (now an honorary trustee) 
named his first son for him. President 
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by Phil Tear '43, editor 


Oberlin’s 11th president's 
remarkable career as 
musician, teacher and 

administrator has a 
sudden, sad ending 


Barrows’ funeral was held two days 
after his death. A funeral cortege march- 
ed from the president’s house (“Old” 
Barrows) on S. Professor St. to the 
Second Congregational Church. Seventy- 
two students, in nine relays, carried the 
casket to the church and then to West- 
wood. 


President Danenberg’s memorial service 
took place on the second day that the 
temperature in Oberlin rose above the 
freezing mark following his death. 
Faculty, trustees, administrators and 
distinguished guests marched in aca- 
demic regalia from Peters Hall to Fin- 
ney. David Boe, dean of the Conserva- 
tory, played Bach’s Alle breve in D, 
BWV 589 as the prelude and Fugue in 
E-flat, BWV 552 as the recessional. The 
Rev. John D. Elder °53, minister at the 
First Church in Oberlin and alumni- 
elected trustee, gave the invocation and 
benediction and led “a litany of thanks- 
giving.” The Oberlin College Choir and 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Daniel Moe, presented Mozart’s Kyrie 


from Litaniae Lauretanae. Robert Dan- 


forth ’47, chairman of the trustees, read 
Ecclesiastes 3:1-8. Hal Payne, dean of 
developmental services, read Revelation 
21:1-7. The Oberlin College Choir sang 
Otto Olsson’s Ave Maris Stella. Trib- 
utes to President Danenberg were given 
by James Powell, acting president; 
Richard Miller, professor of singing; 


Philip Jordan Jr., president of Kenyon 
College, and Robert Longsworth, dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
Rev. David Clark ’55, vice president for 
external affairs, gave a prayer. A cham- 
ber orchestra of faculty and students, 
conducted by Prof. Kenneth Moore, 
played Gustav Mahler’s Andante alle- 
gretto (‘Blumine”), a favorite of Emil 
Danenberg. Dawn Alexander, president 
of the Class of 1982, read Psalm 100. 
The audience sang Beethoven’s Hymn 
to Joy. 

Finney Chapel was filled for the 
memorial serviceand WOBC broadcast 
it “live” to listeners all over Lorain 
County. 

On Monday, Feb. 15, a group of Emil 
Danenberg’s former students gave a 
concert in his memory in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Performers were David Bean 
*50, Althea Robinson Hickman ’66, 
Eleanor Carlson °59, Charles Timbrell 
64, Robert Weirich ’72, Frank Wein- 
stock ’73, David Yeomans 60 and Mar- 
vin Blickenstaff *59. 

Recordings were made of the memo- 
rial service and the Feb. 15 concert and 
the memorial service was also video- 
taped. A price list may be requested 
from the magazine office (phone 216, 
775-8182). 


The Board of Trustees has established a 
committee on search procedures for a 
new president. Lloyd Morrisett ’S1 is 
chairman and members are John R. 
Brown Jr. °33, Robert Danforth °47, 
Eric Nord and Delia Pitts °72. 

The committee will make a report to 
the full board at its regular meeting in 
Oberlin March 26-27 on its recommen- 
dations about the size and composition 
of a search committee and whether or 
not outside help will be sought in identi- 
fying candidates. The committee will 
also recommend a budget for the search 
committee and a tentative time schedule. 


The differences between the funeral for 
President Barrows and the memorial 
service for President Danenberg were 
partly because of the time of the year 
and the time of the century that they 
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Emil Danenberg at his installation as 
president in 1975. 


occurred. Other differences were caused 
by the difference in their style of presi- 
dencies. There was one similarity be- 
tween the two men, however. Both had 
an overwhelming affection for Oberlin. 
Barrows, who was ten years younger at 
his death than Danenberg was at his, 
was conscious most of the time during 
his illness and the interests of the college 
were uppermost in his thoughts. Through- 
out his illness Danenberg told some of 
his associates that he was planning 
things he wanted to do after he got back 
to work. In his last days, he told Acting 
President Powell to “be loyal to the 
school” and he also entrusted other top 
administrators with his thoughts on 
Oberlin’s future. 

As Archivist William Bigglestone has 
pointed out (OBERLIN COLLEGE SELECTS 
SOME PRESIDENTS, 1889-1902, March-April 
1974) Barrows was one of two “interim” 
presidents who served between the long 
terms of James Fairchild (Class of 1838) 
and Henry Churchill King (Class of 
1879). Neither Barrows, of course, nor 
William Ballantine, Oberlin’s fourth 
president, who served five years, were 
selected as “interim” presidents. Things 
simply turned out that way. 

Emil Danenberg’s selection as presi- 
dent followed a year of a nationwide 
search for a president after Robert 
Fuller 56 resigned in 1974. The appoint- 
ment of Danenberg came as a surprise 
to more than a few. As Dean Longs- 
worth said at the memorial service, 
“Few of us knew him well. He had lived 
among us for 30 years and had been 
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good at his job...but it was a mark of our 
own clouded vision and not of his stat- 
ure that we knew so little of him. He 
knew all about us.” 

Danenberg was definitely not a char- 
ismatic, “follow me” individual. He sel- 
dom talked about himself. He didn’t 
want people to know why he rested his 
chin on his sternum. He was afraid peo- 
ple would be sympathetic. He felt, in his 
own mind, that he could do anything 
anybody else could do, but he preferred 
to do it without the sympathy that 
might come from knowing about his 
injury. 


He was not anything like any of Ober- 
lin’s other presidents— or anybody else’s 
for that matter. Acting President Powell 
said at the memorial service that Danen- 
berg “nurtured Oberlin through its 
troubles with a style that was the exact 
opposite of Charles G. Finney’s.” 

Danenberg had, however, by the time 
of his appointment, been a member of 
every committee and council in the gov- 
ernance system. He understood the 
“Finney Compact” that some presidents 
have found comfortable and others have 
tried to break. 

He had served five years as dean of 
the Conservatory and solved its myriad 
problems quietly at a time when you 
could stand on any street corner in 
Oberlin and hear discussions of the 
problems concerning the Arts & Scienc- 
es Division. 

Vice President David Clark wrote an 
article for the Feb. 12 Oberlin Review in 
which he pointed out that Danenberg 
was “notorious for his capacity to listen 
without speaking.” 

“He was an unusual choice for Ober- 
lin’s presidency, and he was unusually 
effective. He took an institution where 
distrust was sapping the energies of all 
its constituencies, off campus and on, 
and brought us back together into a 
family not only willing, but also eager, 
to get on with our common task. He 
didn’t scold, he didn’t preach, he didn’t 
inspire, really. He listened; and bit by 
bit he taught a lot of us who like to talk 
to listen also.” 

As a listener at Oberlin from 1944 to 
1975, Emil Danenberg knew what he 
liked and what he didn’t like. He knew 
how to speak with candor about Ober- 
lin’s problems because he had a deep 
conviction that Oberlin had the resourc- 
es to lick those problems. 

He also was Oberlin’s best source of 
what some would call trivial informa- 
tion. He seemed to read the fine print in 
newspapers instead of the headlines and 


he remembered everything he read. 
Once, when he and some of his deans 
and vice presidents were scheduled to 
attend a meeting in Chicago, he was the 
only one to show up on time. United 
Airlines had gone onstrike that day and 
disrupted the flight schedules of eve- 
ryone but the president. He had noticed 
inthe Plain Dealera month or so before 
the meeting that a strike vote had been 
approved at United for just about the 
same time as the meeting; so he had 
made his reservation on Northwest 
Orient Airlines! 

He loved sports and he did everything 
in his power to get the Alumni Associa- 
tion not to schedule meetings on Sun- 
day afternoons because he didn’t want 
to miss the NFL games on TV. He was 
particularly pleased when members of 
the Oberlin football team delivered the 
game ball to him in the Cleveland Clinic 
after they defeated Case Western Reserve 
in September. 

Richard Miller, speaking at the me- 
morial service, said Emil Danenberg’s 
success as president was accomplished 
because of his approach to the making 
of music. “He was never taken in by the 
flamboyance of finger, larynx, bow-arm 
or baton. He was an artist who based his 
own technique on the disciplined detail 
by which the craft of music is built, and 
that is what he looked for, and what he 
generously admired, in his fellow musi- 
cians. He was never ensnared by ora- 
tory, nor was he beguiled by facile-but- 
shallow music making.” 


As far as students were concerned, Mr. 
Danenberg was not a “visible” presi- 
dent. On one occasion, however, when 
students were protesting against the 
College’s policy on investment in stocks 
they felt “supported” South Africa’s 
apartheid practice, Danenberg asked 
forachance to speak at their rally on the 
porch of Wilder Hall. On being informed 
that he was not welcome, he had a P.A. 
system installed at the Wilder Bowl 
entrance of the Cox Administration 
Bldg. and delivered his speech on the 
subject. The Oberlin Review observed 
that the president was no longer “in- 
visible.” y 

Later, he discussed the South African 
situation with students in his office and 
asked so many questions that they found 
themselves rearranging their priorities 
to answer his questions. 

He was convinced that the best way to 
run Oberlin was for its president to try 
to achieve a consensus. Since his death 
several newspapers, including the 
Review, have credited him with keeping 
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football at Oberlin. That wasn’t the way 
it worked. He appointed a committee of 
ten faculty and students. The committee 
returned a split decision, 5-5. The Gen- 
eral Faculty Council decided that the 
full General Faculty should debate the 
issue. A landmark 2-1 decision resulted, 
in favor of football. 

In just this last year, even though he 
was on leave, a similar landmark deci- 
sion was made in endorsing the pro- 
posal to remove Oberlin’s policies con- 
cerning the education of minority stu- 
dents from an “experimental” status. 


When he was appointed president, there 
were more than a few who could not 
imagine Emil Danenberg as a fund 
raiser. As things have turned out, few 
presidents have done more to carry 
Oberlin’s story to its alumni. 

“Oberlin was very fortunate to have 
him at its head during the years that it 
did,” said Robert Rotberg’S5, president 
of the Alumni Association. 

President Jordan reminded Oberlin- 
lans at the memorial service that Presi- 
dent Danenberg also carried Oberlin’s 
message to Kenyon and other colleges 
in Ohio and inthe GLCA. “Speaking as 
a most admiring rival of Oberlin,” he 
said, “I have come to know, admire and 
be deeply fond of the Danenbergs. Emil 
was a shrewd showman president and 
his skillfull and effective ambassador- 
ship dispelled a lot of stubborn, unfa- 
vorable stereotypes one hears about 
Oberlin. He was a faithful and produc- 
tive worker for the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges and never bashful 
about asking for money.” 

The ambassadorship to which Mr. 
Jordan referred was also displayed to 
alumni throughout the Danenberg pres- 
idency. Emil Danenberg and his wife, 
Mary Ann Breszny’48, teacher of piano 
in the Conservatory, took great plea- 
sure in entertaining alumni on “Presi- 
dent’s Weekends.” In any study of Emil 
Danenberg’s presidency or his tenure at 
Oberlin, one needs to remember that 
Mary Ann Danenberg played a major 
role in her husband’s success. If Emil 
was an “invisible” president to some, 
Mary Ann has been visible as a most 
effective “half” of the presidency for 
which no salary is paid. 

To keep the record straight on Emil 
Danenberg’s attempts to achieve con- 
sensus at Oberlin, it should also be 
pointed out and made crystal clear that 
his own personal “consensus” permitted 
him to arrive at a number of points 
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Academic procession at Feb. 14 memorial service. 


upon which he would not compromise. 

Inthe South African divestment issue 
he believed deeply that indifference to 
the plight of blacks in South Africa was 
intolerable. Despite the fact that trust- 
ees had agreed by a mere 5-4 vote in 
1835 to admit students “irregardless of 
color,” he continually pointed out that 
this had been a “consensus” and Oberlin 
was “committed” to expend a lot of 
itself in assuring that top quality educa- 
tion should be available to black stu- 
dents. Once, when asked why Oberlin 
was pouring so much effort into this 
area, he replied: “Because it’s right.” 

His “invisibility” to students was 
probably of his own choosing. President 
Carr’s “visibility” resulted, sometimes, 
in “Carr for Ex-President” buttons that 
would never have appeared when you 
had to talk to Deans Bosworth and 
Wittke before you got to see President 
Wilkins. In the long run, the Oberlin 
Review pointed out in its Feb. 12 edition 
that “Danenberg was always receptive 
to the needs and concerns of students.” 
Why else would he have spent so much 
time at Oberlin? 


Emil Danenberg was born in Hong 
Kong July 30, 1917. His grandparents 
were in the import-export business there 
and his father, a graduate of the Leipzig 
Conservatory, was a pianist and music 
teacher. 

Mr. Danenberg gave his first piano 
concert in Hong Kongat the age of five. 
After his family moved to California, he 


enrolled at UCLA as an economics stu- 
dent. After his accident in the gymna- 
sium, he chose the chin-on-chest posi- 
tion so that he could play the piano and 
he returned to school as a music student. 
He received the B.A. in 1942 and the 
M.A. in 1944 from UCLA. 

After studies under Arnold Schoen- 
berg and Edward Steuermann, he joined 
the Oberlin faculty. He became profes- 
sor in 1960. He toured extensively as 
pianist with Metropolitan Opera basso 
Jerome Himes 1947-67 and he made his 
New York City solo recital debut in 
1950. His European debut was made in 
1957 at the Darmstadt International 
Festival of New Music. He appeared 
throughout the U.S. and Canada in solo 
recitals, as accompanist to numerous 
artists and in chamber music programs. 
His most recent performance in New 
York City’s Town Hall was in 1967. 

After becoming president he con- 
tinued to concertize. He performed, for 
instance, at Lincoln Center’s Alice Tully 
Hall in 1976 as guest artist with the New 
Hungarian Quartet. He also appeared 
with Andor Toth Sr. and he joined 
Richard Miller in duo faculty recitals. 

He received the honorary Mus.D. 
from Marietta College and the honor- 
ary L.H.D. from Franklin College. On 
both occasions he performed full-length 
solo piano recitals. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Lambda 
and Phi Mu Alpha. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a 
sister, Gertrude. 


Now there 
are two ways 


alumni must 
help Oberlin 


66 emography—the Statistical 
D study of population, as to 
births, marriages, mortality, 
health, etc.” So appears the definition in 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary of a 
word that I had encountered, until 
recently, only in the sociologists’ lex- 
icon. During the last year, however, this 
word, as no other, has tended to domi- 
nate college admissions vocabulary. As 
applied to my trade, demography (or 
The Grim Demographics, as some of 
my friends say) refers specifically to the 
projected downturn in the number of 
18-year-olds in this country over the 
next tento 15 years. During this period, 
the number of young people graduating 
from American high schools will decrease 
by 25%. Aneven more serious demographic 
reality for Oberlin, however, is the pro- 
jected decline of 18-year-olds in our 
primary market area by 40%. Oberlin’s 
primary market area is defined as the 
ten states from which 75% of Oberlin 
students are enrolled: California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

While Oberlin’s application numbers 
in the College of Arts and Sciences have 
held reasonably constant over the past 
decade, two other statistics have fared 
less well; our selectivity ratio (or, the 
percentage of the applicant pool we 
accept) and our yield (or the percentage 
of accepted students who enroll). These 
are obviously interdependent statistics; 
the more students in our admitted group 
who have Oberlin as other than their 
first choice school, the more students we 
have to accept. 

A final statistic to consider among 
those whose interplay affects the Col- 
lege’s admissions picture is Oberlin’s 
70% graduation rate. The attrition of 
30% of our matriculants, while a favor- 
able statistic when compared to national 
attrition averages, is a high figure when 
compared to Oberlin’s traditional refer- 


The writer is Oberlin’s director of 


admissions. 
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by Carl W. Bewig 62 


More than ever before, aid 
in recruiting of new 
Oberlinians is as important 
as financial support; 
admissions reps needed 


ence group (the so-called Eastern Selec- 
tive Colleges, plus Carleton, Pomona, 
CEC); 

What efforts are underway to address 
Oberlin’s problems with respect to 
market share (that fraction of the 
college-bound market that we can rea- 
sonably expect to recruit), yield and re- 
tention? Furthermore, what roles can 
alumni play in these efforts? 

Expectations that Oberlin, or any col- 
lege for that matter, will substantially 
increase its market share over the next 
decade are perhaps unrealistic, although 
we» can. expect tomsee shits) in Our 
market, as population centers move 
from the Northeast and Midwest to the 
Sun Belt and Far West. Our traditional 
markets will continue to feed us and 


must continue to be cultivated. Demo- 
graphy may not deal Oberlin the same 
blow as will be dealt many other institu- 
tions, in that professional, academic 
families— wholesale suppliers of students 
to Oberlin—will be disproportionately 
represented in the private college-bound 
market. Maintaining contact with Ober- 
lin’s traditional feeder high schools 
[Stuyvesant (N.Y.), Lexington (Mass.), 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Md.), Princeton 
(N.J.) and the like] will continue to bea 
priority item on the Admissions Office’s 
recruitment agenda. At the same time, 
we must pay attention to data which 
suggests that, largely for financial rea- 
sons, increasing numbers of students will 
attend colleges less than 500 miles from 
their homes. Recruitment in Ohio and 
contiguous states must, therefore, be 
accelerated. In this regard, considerable 
public relations “shoring up” needs to 
be occurring simultaneously if we are going 
to improve significantly our admissions 
showing “in our own back yard.” Finally, 
Our recruitment activities must be ex- 
tended to new market areas, where great- 
est population migration is occurring. 
Plowing new admissions ground requires 
different techniques and approaches 
than does cultivating familiar fields. 
San Diego, Atlanta, Miamiand Raleigh- 
Durham-Chapel Hill were identified last 
fall by the admissions staff for new 
recruitment initiatives, which included 
a series of luncheons for area guidance 


September 

For September 198] 1980 
Freshmen Transfer Total Total 

Applications Received 
College of Arts & Sciences pam 243 2,834 2,664 
Conservatory of Music 529 89 618 633 
Total 3,120 332 3,452 3,297 

Applicants Admitted 

College of Arts & Sciences 1,662 123 1,785 1.847 
Conservatory of Music 202 30 232 240 
Total 1,864 1S3 2,017 2,087 
% of Applications 59.7% 46.1% 58.4% 63.3% 
New Students Enrolled 6 
College of Arts & Sciences 614 72 686 748 
Conservatory of Music __ 96 19 11S 133 
Total 710 9 801 88 I 
% of Acceptances 38.1% 59.5% 39 7% 4) sor 
D> 4.2 
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Carl Bewig has been an admissions 
officer at Oberlin since 1968 and has 
headed Oberlin’s admissions effort 
since 1975. Before 1968 he was an 
alumni admissions rep. 


counselors and evening meetings for 
prospective students, their parents and 
local Oberlin alumni. 

It is in the yield improvement sphere 
that we probably have greater potential 
for success. Any triumph in this area 
will depend on our ability to convince 
students that Oberlin, above all colleges 
and universities, is where they want to 
spend their four undergraduate years. 
Current research on college selection 
behavior is clear on one point: although 
students apply to and make final com- 
mitments to colleges in the |2th grade, 
their opinions about specific schools 
and the establishment of priorities 
among institutions occurs much earlier— 
in the ninth or tenth grade, forexample. 
The earlier that the Oberlin message 
penetrates college-bound awareness, the 
easier the 12th grade recruitment effort, 
and the more likely enrollment becomes. 

While there are doubtless many fac- 
tors that have contributed to Oberlin’s 
declining yield, I would argue that the 
move to co-education in the past dozen 
years by many of our competitor insti- 
tutions has somewhat eroded Oberlin’s 
distinctiveness in the collegiate market 
place. Of the 23 post-secondary institu- 
tions to which Oberlin lost the greatest 
number of cross-accepted applicants in 
1980 and 1981, eleven changed from 
single-sex to co-educational in the 1960’s 
or 1970's (Wesleyan, Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Haverford, Princeton, Vassar, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst and 
Kenyon). While Oberlin enrolls approx- 
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imately 25% of a typical freshman class 
via our First Choice-Early Decision 
admission option, Amherst, for exam- 
ple, enrolls slightly more than one-half 
of a freshman class from early decision 
candidates. Fostering “first choice think- 
ing” among our prospects is the real key 
to yield. In this regard, institutional 
research findings in recent years suggest 
that early, positive contact with Ober- 
lin, through alumni, current students or 
public relations efforts and campus vis- 
its are primary contributors to “first 
choice thinking” and, hence, yield. Con- 
sequently, the College’s public relations 
activities have been bolstered recently 
by the addition of a news bureau direc- 
tor to the College Relations staff and 
the hiring of outside PR counsel, specif- 
ically to increase the College’s exposure 
in the media. Also, promotion of the 
excellence of the College through per- 
formance tours by Oberlin students and 
faculty has been accelerated. 

We encourage all prospects to visit 
the campus, where both recruitment 
and yield potential is probably greater 
than it is “on the road.” A new dormi- 
tory host program links visitors with 
current students who have been care- 
fully selected by the admissions staff. 


Access to the campus has been facili- 
tated recently by aseries of alumni-coordi- 
nated Oberlin bus trips in the past 
year—from Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
and environs and Westchester County 
(N.Y.)—Southern Connecticut. 

Finally, in the area of retention, a 
campus committee, chaired by Acting 
Provost and Vice President Sam Car- 
rier, has been formed to study the rea- 
sons students leave Oberlin prior to 
graduation and to develop a program 
for addressing those institutional prob- 
lem areas that contribute to attrition. 

For nearly 20 years, Oberlin has had 
an Alumni Admissions Program, which 
today involves approximately 1,000 
graduates. The Rep Program was begun 
initially to serve an evaluation, or screen- 
ing, function—one which had as its 
principal activity the local interviewing 
of candidates for admission and the fil- 
ing of interview reports. While the 
assistance that reps provide in the selec- 
tion of applicants continues as an impor- 
tant activity, it does not dominate the 
Alumni Admissions Rep Program of 
the 1980’s. The emphasis has shifted and 
must continue to shift in the direction of 
recruitment. 

Although selling, promoting and re- 


Admitted Enrolled 

% of %of 

Year Applications No. Applications ‘Noe Admitted 
The College of Arts and Sciences (Freshmen Only) 
197] 2,699 1,180 43.7% 605 51.3% 
1972 3,184 1,052 33.0% 558 53.0% 
1973 2,687 1,103 41.1% 562 51.0% 
1974 2,596 P28 46.9% 548 45.0% 
1975 2,261 1,492 66.0% 671 45.0% 
1976 2,427 1,425 58.7% 636 44.6% 
1977 2,678 1.464 54.7% 584 39.9% 
1978 21D 1,652 69.6% 586 35.5% 
1979 2.409 17329 64.7% 568 36.4% 
1980 2,441 1,708 70.0% 66! 38.7% 
198] 2,591 1 662 64.1% 614 36.9%* 
The Conservatory of Music (Freshmen Only) 

1971 613 212 34.6% 129 60.9% 
1972 699 228 32.6% 138 60.5% 
1973 759 200 26.4% 128 64.0% 
1974 724 179 24.7% 119 66.5% 
1975 631 184 29.2% 123 66.9% 
1976 665 188 28.3% 112 59.6% 
1977 622 185 29.7% 109 58.9% 
1978 622 202 32.5% 4 56.9% 
1979 541 205 37.9% 124 60.5% 
1980 564 208 36.9% 11] 53.4% 
198] 529 202 38.2% 96 47.5% 


*Yield percentage in the College of Arts & Sciences would be 38.7% if double degree 
candidates were counted in the College of Arts & Sciences as well as the Conservatory of 


Music. 


Campus visits are important, even when it comes to telling 
prospective students that Oberlin does, quite often, have 
good weather. 


cruiting are difficult words for many 
Oberlinians to digest, the transition of 
the Rep Program is well underway; and 
we have begun to see results. There is 
much more to be done, however, and 
greater numbers of alumni must become 
involved. 


Increasingly, the value of higher educa- 
tion at a particular institution is being 
measured in terms of the success of its 
graduates and their attitudes about their 
alma maters. Making yourselves known 
in your communities as Oberlin alumni 
is an obvious first step in establishing 
the connection between you and the 
College in the minds of prospective stu- 
dents, their parents, teachers and coun- 
selors. Oberlin is not as well known and 
respected in many quarters as we think 
it is, would like it to be, or it deserves to 
be. Keeping the Alumni Office up to 
date with respect to the development of 
your careers and honors and distinc- 
tions you may have received (or those of 
other alumni whom you know) will 
provide fuel for the College’s publicity 
fires. That Oberlinians are committed, 
involved community leaders, pursuers 
of interesting careers and contributors 
to their professions and society is a mes- 
sage we admissions officers take pride 
in conveying—with as many specific 
details as we can cram into our informa- 
tion arsenals. 

Alumni are accustomed to receiving 
regular appeals for institutional support 
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_School _ 


Amherst 
Bowdoin 
Carleton 
Colgate 
Connecticut 
Hamilton 
Kenyon 
Middlebury 
OBERLIN 
Pomona 
Smith 
Swarthmore 
Vassar 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan 
Williams 


1981 freshman 


% of class represented 
by alumni children 


class size 
391 26.0% 
a5 11.3% 
480 4.4% 
690 7.0% 
437 7.5% 
457 11.6% 
411 3.9% 
499 9.6% 
710 7.6% 
402 7.2% 
664 17.2% 
318 10.7% 
583 7.5% 
584 7.7% 
644 7.6% 
508 17.9% 


Oberlin counts as an “alumni child” any student whose parent or 
parents graduated from the College, Conservatory or Graduate 
School of Theology. It is assumed that figures from other schools 
reflect the same population. There 1s an outside chance, though, that 
there may be a few “apples and oranges” comparisons if a school 


includes siblings, parent(s) who attended but did not graduate, or 
other alumni relatives in their counts. 


from development officers. Now, more 
than ever before, we need your help in 
raising future students, as well as dol- 
lars. If every alumnus or alumna would 
make a point of talking to one high 
school student a year and encouraging 
him or her to make application to Ober- 
lin, we would have more applicants than 
we would know what to do with— but I 
would happily deal with that situation 
when it arose! An obvious place to 
begin your recruitment campaign is 
with your own children. The above 
table compares Oberlin’s alumni child 


enrollment with that of the afore- 
mentioned reference group. 

The extent to which Oberlin will be 
able to conquer the Grim Demo- 
graphics, by maintaining—or, better 
yet, improving—market share, yield and 
retention will depend in large measure 
on the will and the initiative of alumni. 
Identifying bright, talented prospective 
students; urging their consideration of 
Oberlin, and referring their names to 
the Admissions Office represent the 
most important contribution you can 
make to the College in the 1980's. 


To: Carl Bewig, Director of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


From: 


Name 


(Oberlin class) 


Address 


Date: 


Please send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 


Name 


Address 


High School 


Year of H.S. graduation 
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finding of new students in the 

1980’s should be most interesting 
to alumni who enrolled in the 1960’s and 
early 1970’s when the post World War II 
“baby boom” and Sputnik resulted ina 
booming building of community col- 
leges and expansion of state universities 
across the nation. One didn’t worry 
about which college one would attend, 
but whether. 

In filling out applications you had to 
spend hours reading Cass and Birn- 
baum’s Comparative Guide to Ameri- 
can Colleges, pick out the school you 
hoped to enter, plus another school, 
plus a “safe” school that was enrolling 
students with SAT’s much lower than 
yours. 

Many of you wound up in Oberlin 
because you were turned down by Yale. 
You had picked Oberlin as an alterna- 
tive because Cass & Birnbaum listed 
Oberlin as one of 30 “most selective” 
colleges and you had to be satisfied with 
Oberlin because, at least, it wasn’t the 
“safe” school you had selected. In most 
- cases you found that you weren't all that 
sorry. Oberlin had a stronger faculty 
than the “safe” school. You learned, 
after you got here, about Oberlin’s tra- 
ditions and its Art Museum and its 
Conservatory (Cass & Birnbaum aimed 
their guide at Arts & Sciences types). You 
also found that you enjoyed the people 
you got to know at Oberlin. They were 
from all over the U.S., and the rest of 
the world for that matter. 

By 1970, however, there were other 
“guides” to help prospective students 
pick out colleges they might want to 
attend. Barron’s began producing a 
guide that still leads many to Oberlin 
today. The Yale Insider’s Guide to Col- 
leges began to give some indication of 
what it was like to attend a college ora 
university. Many of its entries seemed to 
depend on the attitude of the editor of 
the student newspaper on the day he or 
she happened to be interviewed. 


O berlin’s problems concerning the 


Back in the years between the Great 
Depression and the start of World War 
11, admission to college was of a differ- 
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Looking 
at Oberlin 
ina 
buyer’s market 


by Phil Tear '43, editor 


Times have changed since the 
one that occurred in the 
1930's, but the New York 
Times Selective Guide to 
Colleges may help us now 


ent nature. There was a buyer’s market 
as far as students were concerned and 
admission to Oberlin did not resemble 
what occurred in the 1960's. 

For one thing, the College was much 
smaller. No one had ever heard of selec- 
tivity. The late William H. Seaman ’24 
was director of admissions. He had a 
small staff and he also ran the Bureau of 
Appointments (Placement Office). High 
schools and prep schools didn’t have 
student counselors in those days, but a 
lot of them had principals and student 
advisors who happened to be Oberlin 
graduates. They would call you out of a 
study hall and ask you about your col- 
lege plans. If you didn’t have any, they 
would suggest that you visit Oberlin. It 
was an appealing place, you found, and 
after youenrolled you appreciated it for 
the same reasons that students did in the 
1960’s and do today. You also learned 
that you had selected one of two under- 
graduate colleges that had the most dif- 
ficult curriculums in the U.S. The other 
was Swarthmore. The single-sex institu- 
tions inthe East required that you pass a 
“College Board” exam. At Oberlin you 
didn’t have to go through that bother. 
Mr. Seaman would study the courses 
you had taken, your high school grades, 
your rank in class and decide if you were 
“qualified.” When Oberlin had no room 
for any more students, the freshman 
class was filled. 

In the 1950’s Oberlin was in a transi- 


tion between the “buyer’s market” of the 
1930’s and the “seller’s market” of the 
1960’s, but admissions generally rode 
on the wave of students who attended in 
the late 1940’s courtesy of the G.J. Bill. 
The principals and student advisors of 
the 1930’s were beginning to retire and 
Oberlin was beginning to turn out fewer 
secondary school teachers and princi- 
pals. The Chicago Tribune, however, 
published a listing of the best under- 
graduate colleges in the nation and 
Oberlin was on the list. Few prospective 
students had not heard of Oberlin in 
those days. 


Most recently, Edward B. Fiske, educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times, has 
attempted to assist prospective students 
to “choose the right college for you” and 
he and his staff have come up with a 
college guide that seems more helpful 
than the guides of the 1960’s and °70’s 
and it is available for today’s prospec- 
tive students. 

The New York Times Selective Guide 
to Colleges 1982-83 has narrowed the 
field of over 3,000 colleges in the U.S. 
and selected 265 institutions that it feels 
“best serve the changing academic 
interests of today’s college student.” 

Oberlin is one of the colleges included 
in the report. 

This new departure in college guides 
comes at the right time for the “buyer's 
market” that exists today. 

It is an honest report, by journalistic 
standards. Newspapermen, in general, 
do not trust college administrators or 
“paid optimists,” such as editors of 
alumni magazines, when they want to 
find out what is really happening on 
campuses. In this case Mr. Fiske and his 
staff have talked to administrators and 
have checked their statements with stu- 
dents “to elicit a firsthand analysis of 
each aspect of campus life.” They have 
come up with what they call “a unique 
rating of the academic atmosphere, the 
social life and the quality of life.” 

Their proposal, as opposed to what 
Cass & Birnbaum have been doing, is an 
effort to show prospective students not 
so much whether you can get into a 
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college, but what you will find when you 
get there. This is not to say that one 
ought to think in advance of one’s four 
years in college as four years of supreme 
happiness (after all, one must go to class 
once in a while), but it puts more 
emphasis on quality of life than it does 
on what your competition Is apt to be. 


Instead of ranking colleges as “most 
selective,” “highly selective,” and “very 
selective” and “selective,” the New York 
Times Selective Guide lists its 265 col- 
leges alphabetically and assigns aster- 
isks on the basis of academics, social life 
and quality of life. 

One has to go through all 265 institu- 
tions to find who ranks where, but 
Oberlin comes out near the top. It gets 
five asterisks (the maximum) for overall 
academic quality, four asteriks for social 
life and four asterisks for quality of life. 

If one takes time to see how Oberlin is 
ranked with the other 264 schools in the 
study, he or she will learn that Oberlin 
fares very well. Only three institutions 
rank higher: Brown, Stanford and U. 
Virginia, with 14 asterisks each. Oberlin 
is one of 11 schools with 13 asterisks and 
is, with Haverford, the most favorably 
rated liberal arts college. 

Harvard and Yale are each assigned 
12 asterisks and the guide frankly asserts 
that Harvard may be the best place to 
get a degree but it is not necessarily the 
best place to attend. Social life in New 
Haven and in Cambridge is rated at 
three asterisks. 

In compiling this guide, Fiske and his 
staff distributed |2-page questionnaires 
to a cross section of students on each 
campus. Information from the ques- 
tionnaires was supplemented by hun- 
dreds of telephone calls, essays by stu- 
dent newspaper editors, articles and 
other secondary research and campus 
visits. A separate set of questionnaires 
was distributed to the administration of 
each institution to gather statistics and 
solicit their views of the college’s 
strengths and weaknesses and whom it 
serves best. All this was assimilated bya 
staff of more than 20 writers, most of 
them college students and recent gradu- 
ates, and edited by the Jimes. 

“In my judgment the book is excellent 
and we should be pleased with this eva- 
luation,” says Sam Carrier, Oberlin’s 
acting vice president and provost. 

The information about Oberlin points 
out that Oberlin offers more courses 
(900) than institutions twice its size and 
is the only liberal arts college with an 
internationally known conservatory. It 


states, however, that “the students— 
‘Obies’—give Oberlin its distinctive 
character.” It sees little danger that 
“Oberlin’s air of radical chic” will fade 
as long as the most conservative group 
on campus calls itself the “moderate 
caucus.” There may be some who would 
prefer, (e1styeto -radicalichie, 4 buithe 
point remains the same and it is explain- 
ed that ExCo is “not Oberlin’s personal 
oil company but an experimental col- 
lege” run by students. 

The commentary turns Oberlin’s loca- 
tion into a plus by noting that Cleveland 
is only 30 minutes away. This should 
please Oberlin’s neighbors to the north- 
east who are displaying bumper stickers 
declaring that “Cleveland’s a plum.” 
The guide also says that Oberlin’s isola- 
tion has bred a “total” collegiate envi- 
ronment and “a self-contained commu- 
nity that can be overwhelming at times.” 
One student reported that “it is difficult 
to remain anonymous more than an 
hour or two.” 

Actually Oberlin’s self-containment 
results ina situation where students can 
find more reasons to go to concerts at 
Finney Chapel or Warner Concert Hall 
or theatrical productions in Hall Audi- 
torium than they would take advantage 


of if they were close toa big city and had 
to pay big city prices to see the same 
thing. An alumnus who lives in Oberlin 
noticed in the Nov. 30, 1981, New 
Yorker that though Ursula Oppens had 
played the world premiere of Elliott 
Carter’s “Night Fantasies,” for piano 
solo, at the Bath Festival in June 1980, 
the piece never was played in New York 
until Charles Rosen performed it Nov. 
11. Miss Oppens played the Ohio pre- 
miere on April 18, 1981,ina New Direc- 
tions recital at Warner Concert Hall. 

This is not to criticize the New York 
Times Selective Guide to Colleges 1982- 
83. We do wish that the student who 
said, “We're proud of our football team 
they always lose!” had waited until the 
end of the season to send in his or her 
questionnaire, but that’s a small point. 
We agree with the summary that “it’s 
not the education that’s an alternative at 
Oberlin, it’s the students.” What’s more, 
we think that Edward Fiske and his 
associates have come up with a buyer's 
guide for a buyer’s market at a time 
when prospective freshmen and their 
parents really need one. We're not sur- 
prised about what they found at Ober- 
lin. But you can’t blame us for being 
pleased. 


Oberlin’s admissions staff: from left, Jeff Hanson 81, Virginia Freschl Levi ’70, 
Earl Singleton 71, Carl Bewig 62, former Shansi Rep Mark Elder 77 (replacing 
Beverly Morse, who is on maternity leave) and Bob Mansueto, director of the 
alumni admissions rep program. 
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Tappan Square 
Notebook 


Oberlinians on stamps 


Robert A. Millikan 91, Nobel prize- 
winning physicist (1923), and Ralph J. 
Bunche °49h, who won the Nobel peace 
prize in 1950, were honored posthu- 
mously in January when the U.S. Postal 
Service made them the seventh and fifth 
persons, respectively, to have their like- 
nesses On postage stamps in the “Great 
Americans” series, which was inaugu- 
rated in December 1980. 

The third stamp in the series was 
issued a year ago to honor conservation- 
ist Rachel Carson ’52h, author of The 
Silent Spring. 

Dr. Bunche’s likeness is on the first 
20-cent stamp to be issued since the “C” 
stamp went into effect on first class post- 
age Nov. 1, 1981. Dr. Millikan’s 37-cent 
stamp 1s now convenient for use on let- 
ters that weigh two ounces. 

These three great Americans are the 
first with Oberlin connections to be 
honored on stamps since 1968 when the 
old Post Office Department honored 
Lucy Stone, Class of 1847, by putting 
her likeness on its 50 cent stamp. 

Dr. Millikan was an authority on 
cosmic rays and the key figure in the 
development of the California Institute 
of Technology (Caltech). Publicity con- 
cerning the stamp has made much of the 
fact that he majored in Greek at Ober- 
lin, worked his way through school as a 
janitor in Peters Hall, and got his intro- 
duction to physics when his Greek 
teacher, John Fisher Peck, Class of 
1875 and then assistant principal of the 
Oberlin Academy, hired him to teach 
physics in the Academy by telling him 
that “anyone who can do well in my 
Greek class can learn to teach physics.” 

After receiving the honorary LL.D. 
from Oberlin, Dr. Bunche, who received 
the A.B. from U. California in 1927, was 
elected a trustee of Oberlin in 1950. He 
took his job as trustee just as seriously 
as he took all of his other responsibili- 
ties, such as, for example, his work at 
the United Nations. His attendance at 
trustee meetings was faithful and effec- 
tive, but quite often he would leave 
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Oberlin in the midst of a meeting because 
of the urgency of his affairs in New 
York. He resigned as trustee in 1969 
because of ill health and he died in 1971. 

Dr. Millikan was an alumni-elected 
trustee of Oberlin 1918-24 and 1927-45. 
He refused to seek re-election to a fifth 


term because he was so absorbed in © 


affairs at Caltech that he could not bean 
active Oberlin trustee. The rules have 
since been changed and alumni-elected 
trustees can serve only two six-year 
terms. 

Lucy Stone died in 1893 after a lectur- 
ing and writing career directed againsta 


man’s world in which the legal rights of 
women were just one cut above those of 


minor children and lunatics. She was 
also active in the antislavery and tem- 
perance movements. 


Staff appointment 


Diana Haines ’77 has become Oberlin 
College’s assistant director of personnel 
and affirmative action. “Her back- 
ground in labor relations and affirma- 
tive action, and her knowledge of the 
campus and many of its employees, will 
serve her well,” said William P. Daley, 


director of personnel and affirmative 
action. 

Haines majored in sociology and 
urban affairs as an undergraduate and 
received the J.D. from George Washing- 
ton in 1980, concentrating in labor law. 


Wins 200th trophy 


In January, Justin Hughes ’82 broke the 
200-trophy barrier in his last regular 
season intercollegiate speech tourna- 
ment. He is now firmly established as 
the third highest trophy winning speaker 
in the history of intercollegiate speech 
and the first uncoached competitor ever 
to reach this mark. 

Hughes, a 1980 National Champion 
Speaker, set his record at an invitational 
at St. John’s University in New York. 
The tournament was part of the “Great 
Eastern” swing of tournaments from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. Justin won 
the all-around speaker title and finished 
first in four events. Two of the events 
were the same categories of speaking 
that he took first place in at the speech 
tournament where he won his first inter- 
collegiate trophies four years ago. 

Justin served as student director of 
the Grove Patterson Forensic Union, 
the college’s speech and debate team, 
1978 to 1981. He is a philosophy/ 
government double major and has been 
active in student government. He is the 
son of Charles Hughes of Rifle, Colo., 
and Rhea Hughes of Morrow, Ohio. 


essen 


Book crook caught 


James Richard Coffman, alias James R. 
Shinn (CRIME HITS THE NATION’S LIBRAR- 
1eESs, Autumn 1981), was arrested by FBI 
agents Dec. 16 in Allentown, Pa., after 
fleeing from guards at the Muhlenberg 
College library. He was sent to federal 
detention in Philadelphia in lieu of 
$100,000 bail. 

The arrest was made possible because 
librarians at Muhlenberg recognized 
Coffman from photos circulated by 
William Moffett, director of libraries at 
Oberlin, following his arrest in Oberlin 
last spring. 

In January the FBI recovered 16 foot- 
lockers of books and cases containing 
four handguns that were stored in a 
Bethlehem, Pa., warehouse. Using the 
alias Charles Baker, Coffman shipped 
them from Rantoul, Ill., last September. 


Grants to Oberlin 


The Atlantic Richfield Foundation has 
awarded an unrestricted grant of $50,000 
to Oberlin College. The grant will be 
used to strengthen student admissions 
and recruitment in the Conservatory, 
including a census of Conservatory 
alumni, a related incentive scholarship 
fund and concert tours by members of 
the Conservatory faculty. 


The Joel Dean Foundation has made 
a grant of $6,600 to Oberlin College to 
fund a Joel Dean Lectureship in eco- 
nomics for three years. The lectureship— 
to begin this spring—will be given by a 
distinguished economist who will deal 
with the practical application of eco- 
nomic theory to business management. 

Joel Dean was an economist who 
attended Oberlin 1924-25 and received 
the A.B. from Pomona, the M.B.A. 
from Harvard and the Ph.D. from Chi- 
cago, where he taught from 1939-45. He 
then was professor of business econom- 
ics at Columbia until his retirement in 
1969. The foundation has funded the 
Joel Dean Prize in economics since 
1976. 


A plea from China 


Tian Tong Shui ’31 has a difficult 
assignment. He has been teaching Eng- 
lish in China since 1934, except for two 
years of forced retirement from the Pek- 
ing Foreign Language Institute. 

Now he has been invited to manage a 
graduate course of Shakespearean stud- 
ies at Lanzhou (formerly Lanchow) 
University in Gansu, Peoples Republic 
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of China. One of his major difficulties is 
lack of books. 

In a letter to his former class presi- 
dent, Jack Service, Mr. Shui wonders if 
Oberlinians could send “used or un- 
needed copies of Shakespeare’s works 
(single volumes of the plays and sonnets 
in the following editions: The New Clar- 
endon, The Folger Library General 
Reader’s ed., The Signet Classics ed.— 
all paperbacks) and the Shakespeare 
Survey (an annual publication published 
in London and New York, Nos. 1-32) 
and the Shakespeare Quarterly (back 
numbers of which would be welcome).” 

“Since we are starting from the rock 
bottom, any other books or pamphlets 
related to Shakespeare will be heartily 
welcome,” he writes. 

The English department at Oberlin 
has sent Mr. Shui a dozen books. Carl 
Jacobson, executive director of the 
Shansi Memorial Association, has a 
more particular bibliography of his 
needs. Jacobson suggests that contribu- 
tions be sent to the Shansi Office, 105 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, both 
for the mailing of the books and for the 
books themselves. Mr. Shui suggests 
that the books be sent via airmail but he 
obviously does not realize how expen- 
sive that is. 

“Mr. Shui is really out in a ‘Gobi 
Desert’ and it’s rather amazing that a 
course in Shakespeare would be offered 
so far away from the main center of 
China,” says Jacobson. 

Alumni who prefer to communicate 
directly with Mr. Shui, are encouraged 
to write to him: Shui, Tian Tong; Lanz- 
hou University; #218, Building 15; 
Lanzhou, Gansu; People’s Republic of 
China. Send the books directly, if you 
prefer. 


June tour of China 


Marsha Weidner, instructor of art his- 
tory and East Asian Studies, is planning 
to take a group to China June 13-July 7. 
Her husband, Terry, of Ohio Wesleyan 
and William Kirby of Washington Uni- 
versity, both specialists in modern Chi- 
nese history, will also accompany the 
group. The three will serve as resource 
persons, providing information on Chi- 
nese art, culture, society and politics. 

Academic credit can be arranged 
through Ohio Wesleyan. Price is $3,050 
from San Francisco. For details, write 
Dr. Weidner, c/o Art Department. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 or 
phone (216) 775-8673 (daytime) or 775- 
4148 (evening). 


Faculty notes 


Sandra Zagarell, assistant professor of 
English, has a $5,681 consultant grant 
from NEH to direct the development of 
a women’s studies curriculum at Ober- 
lin. The grant provides for two visits to 
Oberlin by CUNY English Prof. Leo- 
nore Hoffmann to consult with the 
Women’s Studies Committee headed by 
Ms. Zagarell. Until a curriculum is 
established, prospective majors have to 
develop their own courses of study 
under the College’s individual major 
requirements. 


Gilbert Meilaender, associate profes- 
sor of religion, was Thomas F. Staley 
lecturer at Valparaiso University Jan. 
27-29. He is on sabbatical leave, doing 
research on “ethics of character” under 
an NEH grant. 


Peter Takacs, associate professor of 
piano, and cellist Michael Flaksman, 
who was assistant professor of the Con- 
servatory in the spring semester of 1980- 
81, gave a recital in Kulas Recital Hall 
Jan. 13 that somewhat repeated a recital 
they performed Dec. 20 at the Akron 
Art Museum. The program included 
Beethoven’s Variations in F Major ona 
theme from The Magic Fluteand Sonata 
in A Major, Op. 69, Klaus Roy’s Sere- 
nade for solo cello and Brahms’ Sonata 
in F. Major, Op. 99. Donald Rosenberg, 
critic for the Akron Beacon Journal, 
said they were “such kindred spirits in 
their collaborations that a full-fledged 
musical democracy was in existence.” 
During his visit to Oberlin, Flaksman 
was guest artist ina chamber music recit- 
al Jan. 15 in Kulas and he presented a 
cello recital Jan. 17 in Fairchild Chapel 
featuring the first four of Bach’s six 
Suites for cello unaccompanied. 


James Lubetkin ’64, director of col- 
lege relations, is co-author with Law- 
rence Stevens of Harvard of “American 
Universities and South Africa,” a chap- 
ter in the recently published book, The 
American People and South Africa, 
edited by John Barratt and Alfred Hero 
Jr. (Lexington Books/ Heath and Co.). 


John Kurtz, emeritus professor of 
German, and his wife. Edith, celebrated 


tnd golden wedding anniversary Jan. 


Franz Bibo, conductor of the Oberlin 
Orchestra 1961-66. has become music 
Program director of the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts. Harrisburg. 
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Alumni Magazine has reported the 

rare and unprecedented series of 
three meetings of the General Faculty 
last semester that discussed and debated 
a report from the Special Educational 
Opportunities Committee dealing with 
separatism on campus— but more deep- 
ly, with the College’s ongoing program 
to attract and to train students from 
minority backgrounds. 

Unable to attend one of those meet- 
ings, I asked that a statement, from 
which this note is drawn, be read by 
Prof. Frances Walker 45, who chaired 
the SEOP Committee. 

Oberlin College, like the society as a 
whole—indeed, like most societies in 
the world today—is faced with a diffi- 
cult and paradoxical question: How do 
we maintain and strengthen a sense of 
unity at the same time that we recognize 
and permit diversity? Is the idea of plu- 
’ ralism simply another form of segrega- 
tion? If not, can distinctive subcultures 
and points of view be maintained to 
enrich the community without giving 
unintended support to discrimination 
and weakening the foundation of com- 
mon understandings on which we all 
depend? 

In my view, we know whether plural- 
ism is simply segregation in a new guise 
only by thinking about the several iden- 
tities each of us holds. Virtually every- 
one today recognizes racial and ethnic 
identities as important facts of life. The 
question is, should we celebrate this 
condition as a source of great humanis- 
tic strength, or lament it as an unfortu- 
nate necessity, or take a position some- 
where between those poles? 

There is ample evidence that on the 
societal level, strong networks of pri- 
vate associations, freely chosen, do not 
weaken the cohesion of a democratic 
society but actually strengthen it. Such 
networks serve both to relate an indi- 
vidual, through groups that are close 
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Integration 


and 
pluralism 


by J. Milton Yinger 


How does Oberlin, and society, 
maintain and strengthen a 
sense of unity at the same 

time that we are recognizing 
and permitting diversity? 


and meaningful to her or to him, to the 
large and complex society; they also 
serve to protect individuals from exces- 
sive encroachments on their freedom by 
that society. If not embraced too strong- 
ly, that same principle applies to smaller 
associations as well as to societies. 

Our major task, in Oberlin as in the 
society at large, is to see such pluralistic 
identities in relationship to humanwide 
and individual identities. Milosz is 
speaking of Poland and Lithuania, but 
he suggests a principle applicable to 
Oberlin when he writes: “Perhaps those 
sardines fighting each other inthe mouth 
of a whale are not untypical of the rela- 
tions between humans when they search 
for self-assertion through ethnic values 
magnified into absolutes.” Will we be 
swallowed up by community wide, in- 
deed by humanwide problems while 
identifying with parochial groups? 

Devereux makes an opposite point— 
too strongly for my taste, yet an essen- 
tial point—when he calls attention to 
the strain between individual integrity 
and an over-emphasis on our separating 
group identities: “Sane and mature per- 
sons do not hypercathect their ethnic 
identity or any other class identity. The 
current tendency to stress one’s ethnic 
or class identity, its use as a crutch, is 
prima facie evidence of the impending 
collapse of the only valid sense of iden- 
tity: one’s differentness.” 

Oberlin is wise, in my judgment, to 


the degree that it creates an environ- 
ment where the right to pluralistic eth- 
nic and racial identities is fully protected 
and mutual respect strongly supported, 
while at the same time conditions 
are created that make such identities a 
relatively small part of most persons’ 
repertoires. We shall be most fortunate 
if racial and ethnic identities continue as 
a minor melody, serving as counter 
point to major themes of individual 
identity on one hand and identity with 
humankind on the other. 

If these principles are accepted—I am 
not certain how widely that is the case— 
we must ask: What are their policy 
implications? 

The three motions brought to and 
passed by the faculty seem to me to 
support appropriate, although incom- 
plete, policy guidelines. Motion one 
may be read simply as a way of celebrat- 
ing and ceremonially reenforcing our 
resolve to carry on with our efforts to 
make Oberlin College truly available to 
all qualified students and faculty. I urge 
us all not to underestimate the impor- 
tance of such celebration and ceremony, 
such reaffirmation, to our sense of com- 
munity purpose. Motion two would 
carry us beyond polite acceptance to 
active support of our intercultural and 
interracial image. Motion three seeks to 
transform a committee widely seen as a 
special interest group, speaking for the 
concerns of a small part of the College, 
to an all-college committee, with re- 
sponsibilities for recognizing that we are 
all in the same small, if not leaky, 
lifeboat. 

We need, | believe, a fourth motion— 
that a procedure be created to study the 
steps needed to establish a One-World 
Dorm, a World Heritage House, to 
complement and to work alongside the 
Third World Dorm and the African 
Heritage House, thus to confirm and 
reenforce our humanwide identities so 
easily obscured in this divided world. | 
can imagine what a rich experience it 
might be if one were to live fora year in 
the African Heritage House and 
another year in a World Heritage 
House. 


lannis Xenakis: 
“the last 


heroic : 
composer 


n extremely innovative composer, 
Ae Xenakis is recognized as 
one of the world’s most distin- 
guished musicians. As a composer of 
works calling for different permutations 
and combinations of human and elec- 
tronic musical resources, he has more 
than 70 compositions to date that are 
internationally performed and recorded. 
He was the resident composer at 
Oberlin College Nov. 9-12 as part of the 
Conservatory’s Contemporary Focus 
Series. His four-day stay was a fast- 
paced illustration of the contemporary 
composer. 

To understand his uniqueness as a 
modern artist, a glance into his past 1s 
helpful. Xenakis, a Greek resistance 
fighter during World War II, was illus- 
trious as one of the leaders of the anti- 
Nazi underground movement. He initi- 
ated mass demonstrations in the streets 
of Athens and was known for plotting 
and executing acts of sabotage against 
the Nazis. Imprisoned and tortured by 
the Germans, Xenakis was condemned 
to death, but escaped to Paris asa polit- 
ical refugee in 1947. He has lived there 
ever since. 

Xenakis’ biographer, Nouritza Mat- 
ossian, believes that his involvement in 
World War II has a direct impact on his 
music. “Xenakis never stopped being 
a Resistance fighter. He simply moved 
his field of battle into music, he trans- 
formed physical and political combat 
into the struggle of ideas and sound and 
therein forged his own aesthetic with a 
lyric passion of which he never stopped 
to give account. The gesture of his music 
is the dynamic of his life. lannis Xenakis 
is the last heroic composer.” 

But to fully comprehend his compos- 
ing, one must recall his fascinating life 
in the arts. One of his first jobs was as an 
engineer under one of Europe’s finest 
architects, Le Corbusier. With that pro- 
viding his income, Xenakis studied musi- 
cal composition under Darius Milhaud, 
Hermann Scherchen and Olivier Messi- 
aen, and devoted every spare minute to 
his composing. He worked jointly on 
projects with Corbusier, such as the 
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by Gretchen Varga ’82 


Four-day residency in 
Conservatory’s Contemporary 
Focus Series results in 
warm applause from an 
enthusiastic audience 


Convent at Tourette, the Stadium in 
Bagdad and the Chandigarth Assembly. 

Interestingly enough, while busy pre- 
paring for his architectural debut, he 
was also composing his eminent Metas- 
tasis. (It is not surprising that the critics 
said that the premiere of this piece 
reverberated with architectural struc- 
ture.) 

Because of his 12 year collaboration 
with Le Corbusier, many of the archi- 
tect’s basic ideas seem to remain second 
nature tothe composer. Said Xenakis in 
a recent interview, “His architecture 
taught me an important lesson. In clas- 
sical music today, you generally start 
with a theme, a melodic passage, then 
you have rules how to make the whole 
composition. So you go from the detail 
to the macro form. Most of the time in 
architecture it is the inverse. When 
somebody asks you to design some- 
thing, he gives you the size of the surface 
you have to copy, the cost, the type of 
materials and other problems of the 
space. So you have 50 percent of the 
shape formed from the beginning. Then 
you go to the details. That was a good 
lesson for me.” 

After his interaction between music 
and architecture, Xenakis ventured into 
the study of the interplay between science 
and music. By 1954 he had “founded” 
the principles of “Stochastic Music” by 
way of probability calculus. He experi- 
mented regularly with sonic sculpture, 
three-dimensional sound and other intri- 


cacies of computer music; and in the 
mid-60’s he originated the Centre 
d’Etudes de Mathematiques et Automa- 
tique Musicales. 

Xenakis, distinctively European in 
appearance, exhibits none of the pre- 
tenses often associated witha man of his 
stature. Arriving inconspicuously on 
Monday evening, Nov. 9, the famed 
Greek composer was quickly immersed 
in the college atmosphere. Tuesday, 
Nov. 10, marked the first all-Xenakis 
program on the Oberlin campus. The 
well-attended concert opened with 
Anaktoria (1969), a study in sonorities 
for string quintet, clarinet, bassoon and 
horn. The piece was both colorful and 
intense as the instruments were pushed 
to the extremes of their pitch ranges. 

The second piece, Pleiades, was indeed 
the highlight of the program, if not the 
week. It was composed in 1978 and the 
Oberlin performance was its U.S. pre- 
miere. Pleiades(Pluralities) is scored for 
siX percussionists who divide their tal- 
ents among a vast variety of skins (bon- 
gos, tom-toms and tympanl), keyboards 
(vibraphone, marimba and xylophone) 
and metals. Among the metals was a 
19-tone instrument invented by the 
composer for the piece and called the 
“Sixxen”—1in honor of the six perform- 
ers and the composer. The Sixxen is 
tuned in a pattern that avoids octave 
repetition between the metal plates. In 
fact, none of the instruments in the huge 
display of percussive implements shared 
a common pitch. 

The 45-minute piece divides itself into 
four intricate movements, each featur- 
ing a different persuasion of percussive 
paraphernalia. In the first movement. 
“Blends,” all families are introduced by 
parallel rhythmic sounds that shift from 
one timbre to another. The second 
movement explores the “Keyboards”: 
the third movement, “Metals”, and the 
last movement exploits solely the 
“Skins.” The entire performance throb- 
bed with excitement that in turn treated 
the performers, and the composer, toan 
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enthusiastic ovation. This was an exhil- 
arating opening to the Xenakis resi- 
dency. 


Witnessing a composer humbly accept 
congratulatory applause is indeed a 
moving experience. Xenakis was in turn 
moved by the enthusiastic audience, but 
this public praise seemed to be a jolt for 
this man, who is accustomed to a shel- 
tered life with a manuscript. 

On Wednesday, Xenakis presented a 
public lecture on his status as a contem- 
porary European composer. To an eager 
audience, he revealed that he is indeed 
an eclectic artist. He began with a slide- 
show demonstration of a selection of 
compositions. It was an attempt to clar- 
ify his musical notation. All “scores” 
seemed, at first glance, like nervous, 
erratic pencil drawings or, at times, 
detailed etchings. Metastasis was the 
first composition to be explored in any 
depth. Resembling a mathematician’s 
sketch in graph theory, the score por- 
trays the mirror image of a horizontal 
tree, with two sets of branches joining 
the two trunks at the middle. Xenakis 
proudly played a tape of his orchestral 
composition, and with his direction, the 
audience attempted to follow the score. 
Beginning with a single pitch tone, the 
sound gradually branched out into a 
tremendous cluster of sound, encapsu- 
lating the huge array of pitches. The 
gigantic sound stops, resumes its den- 
sity, only to fade back into the original 
one pitch. 

With that as a point of departure, 
Xenakis demonstrated how sucha piece 
would be virtually unreadable in stan- 
dard notation. “The problem is the musi- 
cians,” he said. “It is much easier for 
them to read a picture than worry about 
the almost illegible translation of that 
pitch to manuscript paper.” The musi- 
cian would merely read this score as 
though he were reading a map. One 
moves through the score under the re- 
strictions of a predetermined time, and 
follows the instructions accordingly. 

Xenakis illustrated this technique with 
some of his other compositions. These 
scores are not always as geometrically 
perfect as Metastasis. One of Xenakis’ 
scores looked as if it were a remedial 
pencil drawing of desert tumbleweeds; 
another seemed to be an oscilloscopic 
reading done witha heavy magic marker; 
a third resembled a disjunct root system 
of a petrified tree, and another has been 
dubbed to be “the topographical map of 
an eroding mesa.” These drawings, often 
worthy of hanging ina museum of mod- 
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ern art, all denote the visual representa- 
tion of the composer’s aural intentions. 

Recently Xenakis has taken this sys- 
tem a step further. He works with blind 
children, letting them sketch whatever 
might come into their heads. He then 
translates the sketches into a computer 
language that will, in turn, let the chil- 
dren hear the aural representation of 
their pictures. These blind children were 
actually drawing music—scribbling 
marks that had corresponding sounds. 
In his lecture, Xenakis shared some of 
these “compositions.” Each one looked 
more intriguing than the next, as the 
audience tried to second guess the com- 
puter’s interpretation of the picture. 

One student wasn’t quite sure how the 
whole process got underway. “Do you 
mean that I could just draw a flower, or 
give you the outline of the Matterhorn, 
and I would have created music?” 
Xenakis thought not. “The pretty designs 
always turn out to be the worst,” he 
said. With that, he moved on toa pencil- 
like picture of a lop-sided spindly creek, 
ornamented with an occasional form of 
vegetation at its bank. 

In defense of his mechanical music, 
Xenakis said, “Just because you use 
computers it does not guarantee your 
music will be good. On the contrary. To 
use a machine in music is like an archi- 
tect using a ruler or slide rule. If he is 
gifted, he can produce something inter- 
esting.” 

Thursday night was the second all- 
Xenakis program, featuring two of the 
composer’s electronic tape pieces. With 
eight speakers evenly distributed around 
Warner Concert Hall, the sounds gen- 
erated by the computer resounded every- 
where. The first piece, Bohor (1962), 
was a 23-minute composition whose 
sources of sound included Oriental brace- 
lets and a Laotian mouth organ. One 
became submerged in sound from every 
angle. 


The second selection, The Legend of 


Er (1978), was 45 minutes of diverse 
sound textures. It was a portion of a 
piece entitled Diatope which Xenakis 
calls a “multimedia art experience.” 
Combining architectural space, light 
and electronic music, the electronic 
sounds invoked a feeling of infinity. 
About the Legend of Er, Xenakis 
explains the intricacies of sound he has 
used in his composition. “The music of 
the Legend of Er is made of the follow- 
ing families of sound: |) instrumental. 

for example, the sonorous shooting 
stars at the beginning and at the end, the 


sound of African guimbards, Japanese 
tsouzoumis; 2) noises.—for example, 
special bricks hit together, rubbing on 
cardboard, and 3) realized mathemati- 
cal functions on the computer. I have 
used probability functions to generate 
pressure-time curves, that is to say | 
have worked directly at the | / 40,000 of 
a second.” 

Xenakis sees his compositions as an 
amalgamation of science and art: mathe- 
matics, physics, cybernetics, computer 
science, abstract painting, architecture 
and music. To him the essence of music 
is “man’s intentions solidified in sound.” 
It is “the action of the mind carried out 
by the hand to produce a shape of 
sound.” Iannis Xenakis is, therefore, 
not only a trend setter in contemporary 
music, he is also a pathfinder. 

Continuing in the Contemporary 
Focus Series tradition, Ned Rorem will 
be the resident composer March 9-13. 
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An 


apology 
for the 
1950's 


Periodically over the past decade, many 
teachers of my generation have found it 
necessary to explain to their students 
why we think the way we do. The earli- 
est version of this talk dated from the 
end of the Viet Nam War. The latest 
version is prompted by the resurgence 


of the Preppie and the alarming wave of 


nostalgia for the 1950's. Needless to say, 
it does not speak for everyone who came 
of age in those strange years. 


to another about what it was like to 

be young in the 1950’s. In the 1960s 
the concept of the generation gap became 
a well-worn cliche. The generation gap 
lay wide and deep across that decade, 
connecting the missile gap of the Ken- 
nedy years with the credibility gap of the 
Johnson-Nixon years, presumably lead- 
ing beyond toward peak experience and 
point reconciliation in the 1970’s. But 
like most overworked concepts it had a 
core of truth to it, and its constant use 
reflected an important contemporary 
reality. The 60’s are history now, and 
one doesn’t hear the phrase, generation 
gap, very often any more, but the valid- 
ity of the term may well outlast its cur- 
rency. No perceptive person over 40 (it 
used to be 30) could be blind to the 
radical contrast between assumptions 
about the way to a good life in a good 
society which governed the conventional 
thinking of the young in the 1950’s and 
those that flowered in the years there- 
after. 

Actually the use of decades as sign- 
posts to generational change is a short- 
hand simplification. My recollection ts 
that the 1960’s got underway in earnest 
around 1964, sometime between the 
murder of President Kennedy, the end 
of the integrationist phase of the civil 
rights movement, and the military 
build-up in Viet Nam. In any event, no 
one like myself, who spent four years on 
the Oberlin campus in the early 1950’s 
and returned to teach here in the early 
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by Geoffrey Blodgett 53 


Cold War, not McCarthy, 
caused the silence; 
containment-as-foreign 
policy emerged as a 
domestic social code 


1960’s, will deny that the mores and 
values of college students underwent a 
fundamental sea change in the next few 
years, at Oberlin as elsewhere. And de- 
spite the supposed quietism of the 1970s 
the change endures to the present. There 
is no going back; there never is. 

What follows does not attempt an 
explanation for the change. It is only a 
set of hunches about what disappeared 
in the process of change. Nor are any 
normative judgments implied, except 
that my hunches are more an apology 
for the 1950’s than they are a hymn to 
the years that followed. To note that the 
condition of being young in the 1950’s 
was different from what it is now is 
neither to flatter or condemn, nor is it 
intended to suggest either descent from 
earlier standards or liberation from them. 
Every generation should remain free to 
write its own epitaph. 

Generation gaps are nothing new. 

“The sources of civic virtue and pub- 
lic spirit were beginning to run low. 
Men were less honest, women less mod- 
est, than of old... The new generation 
was growing up less hardy, more pas- 
sionate and lustful, than the old had 
been. The laws became ineffectual to 
restrain men who no longer reverenced 


justice.” 


That was the Harvard scholar 
Charles Eliot Norton writing in 1880 
about 14th-century Sienna. 

“The difference is that these young 


people take it for granted that they're 
going to get what they want, and that we 
almost always took it for granted that 
we shouldn't.” 

That was from the lips of one of Edith 
Wharton’s 19th-century New Yorkers 
in The Age of Innocence, written in 
1920. 

Next here is the Progressive literary 
historian Vernon Parrington on the 
generation gap of the 1920's: 

“Liberals whose hair is growing thin 
and the lines of whose figures are no 
longer what they were, are likely to find 
themselves in the unhappy predicament 
of being treated as mourners at their 
own funerals... It is hard to be dispos- 
sessed by one’s heirs, and especially 
hard when those heirs, in the cheerful 
ignorance of youth, forget to acknowl- 
edge any obligations to a hard-working 
generation that laid by a very substan- 
tial body of intellectual wealth, the 
income from which the heirs are spend- 
ing without even a ‘Thank you.’ ” 

Finally, reaching back almost a cen- 
tury behind Parrington, we find Henry 
Thoreau anticipating a central slogan of 
the young in the 1960’s: 

“Practically, the old have no very 
important advice to give the young, 
their own experience has been so par- 
tial, and their lives have been such mis- 
erable failures... I have lived some thirty 
years on this planet, and I have yet to 
hear the first syllable of valuable or even 
earnest advice from my seniors.” 


Obviously no nation or generation is 
exempt from the tensions of youth 
against age. But mid-century America, 
lurching through history ata breakneck 
pace, certainly had more trouble than 
most societies maintaining a fund of 
perceived reality shared by its whole 
population regardless of age, binding 
them to common memories, norms and 
wants. 

In restrospect the 1950°s seem to have 
provided an illusion of pause in the ter- 
rific pace of things—an interlude between 
catastrophes, a momentary calm_ be- 
tween storms recently past and future 
storms we thought we could postpone, 
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The 1950 Senior Prom in Hales Gym. 


The Second World War, following the 
Great Depression, were the two tower- 
ing memories for those years, and they 
cast long shadows. The war’s outcome 
was ambiguous. Nazi Germany was de- 
stroyed, but only because Stalin’s com- 
munism had survived. This ambiguity 
robbed the victory of its full satisfac- 
tions, and streaked our thoughts with 
anxiety over new, unanticipated kinds 
of wars, nuclear or cold. And yet our 
country (we called it “our country”) had 
survived the disasters of the 1930's and 
1940’s, and the knowledge of survival 
enforced a distinctive value system 
among those of us in the 1950’s who 
were growing up to find places in the 
society that had made it through. Col- 
lective survival was the crucial memory, 
and acceptance (however grudging) of 
the terms of survival was the crucial 
value. When we disagreed with one or 
another of the terms, the word we used 
to describe our disagreement was “gripe.” 
We understood that gripes required no 
answers or adjustments. We never 
learned to register demands. 

Thus the Silent Generation. A writer 
for Time coined that term as early as 
1951. Again I think the cliche has mean- 
ing. But the quality of the silence needs 
explaining. The term sometimes bears 
the connotation of repressed thoughts, 
as if some edict against rebellion and 
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deep dissent was imposed coercively on 
a timid, frightened and confused gener- 
ation. The name of Joe McCarthy is 
commonly invoked in this connection, 
the assumption being that McCarthy- 
ism was the cause and the silence was 
the result. This is too simple. Certainly 
there were those, young and old, who 
were scared by McCarthy, or scared of 
McCarthy. There were of course a good 
many people (even at Oberlin) who 
believed McCarthy. But it credits him 
with too much to suggest that he was the 
coercive agent shaping the mind of the 
decade. McCarthy and the pervasive 
“ism” he and others exploited were 
rather the noisy symptoms of an age 
informed by deeper-running anxieties 
which antedated him and endured 
beyond his headline years. 
McCarthyism was just one clue among 
many to the trouble Americans had 
adjusting to the Cold War and to the 
ambiguities of America’s primary re- 
sponse to the Cold War—the foreign 
policy of containment, first articulated 
by the scholar-diplomat George Ken- 
nan. Over tle 35 years since its incep- 
tion, the containment policy for meet- 
ing the perceived threat of communist 
expansionism provoked a constant suc- 
cession of protest from critics of its 
aims. The outcries came from both the 


left and the right over the years—from 
the Henry Wallace Progressives in the 
late 1940’s; from the McCarthyites in 
the early 1950’s; from the John Birch 
Society in the late *50’s; from the oppo- 
nents of the Viet Nam War in the 1960’s 
(whose protest was joined early on, 
incidentally, by George Kennan), and 
most recently from the critics of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Cold War Revivalism. 
Each succeeding protest brought a new 
focus and a new vocabulary to public 
controversy over the wisdom of con- 
tainment as the primary theme of our 
foreign policy. 


But in the meantime, back at the begin- 
ning, while debate flared and sputtered 
over containment-as-foreign policy, the 
idea of containment seems to have sifted 
down into private consciousness to shape 
the domestic living style of the post- 
World War Two years. The contain- 
ment ethic emerged in the 1950’s, per- 
haps especially among the young and 
malleable, as a way of ordering personal 
behavior at home. It became an implicit 
domestic social corollary of Cold War 
existence. 

The argument is speculative, and the 
evidence will be impressionistic, even 
autobiographical. When I arrived in 
Oberlin asa freshman in the fall of 1949, 
the campus was still reverberating a lit- 
tle from the excitement of the Wallace 
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campaign the year before. But political 
passions were waning, and the radicals 
of the day (the Progressives) had clearly 
entered one of their periodic post mor- 
tems on introspection and recrimina- 
tion. The death of Arch Seven—those 
rousing after-dinner political rallies 
across the street from Peters Hall—was 
much on people’s minds. The Carnegie 
Library stacks and seminar rooms filled 
quickly after dark. Later in the night 
people danced close and slow in Wilder’s 
Rec Hall to the soft beat of Vaughan 
Monroe tone poems. Couples necked a 
lot in the old car barn behind May Cot- 
tage on Elm Street. (The car barn, May 
Cottage and the constraints of necking 
have all long since disappeared.) So 
many men went out for football that 
autumn, there weren’t enough game jer- 
seys to go around. 

Oberlin was suddenly a quiet, a- 
political place. | remember people ask- 
ing where Paul was this year. Paul wasa 
campus rebel leader of the year before, 
a regular speaker at Arch Seven, and 
someone said that Paul was up in his 
new room in Burton listening to Bee- 
thoven. I also recall, a year or two later, 
my favorite history professor, Robert 
Fletcher, telling me he thought the big- 
gest single difference between his col- 
lege days and mine was the long-playing 
record, which came on the market in 
1948. The LP not only opened the world 
of classical music to a huge new audience; 
it had gotten us all into the habit of 
sitting around with our ears open and 
our mouths shut. We tended to absorb 
experience by listening rather than talk- 
ing. It may not only be tidy but accurate 
to say that sometime in 1950 a youthful 


quietism set in, at Oberlin and elsewhere 
across the country. 

The silence may have meant a prema- 
ture political wariness in some cases. 
(Harry Truman was not the stuff of 
youthful dreams when he was presi- 
dent.) In others it may have meant 
momentary alienation with no agenda, 
ora separate peace with no timetable. It 
was hard to tell. Small groups, couples 
and individuals began to go their own 
way, privately, quietly, unruffled and 
uncomplaining. Those who claimed to 
have a finger on the common pulse 
could only report that things had really 
calmed down. The rébels had disap- 
peared. Soon we heard the charge that 
our acquiescence in our lot had made us 
hopelessly conformist. While the sug- 
gestion that we were the first or last 
student generation to follow the herd 
instinct was a bum rap, once again the 
charge touched a behavioral reality. 
Surface evidence abounded to prove 
our urge forcommon, almost regimented 
styles of expression. Barbershop quartets 
suddenly became popular. They toured 
the dining halls, appealing to a taste for 
tight harmony in a static format. For 
party breaks from close, slow-motion 
dancing, the Conga line and the Bunny 
Hop were useful. They were as near as 
we came to group exhibitionism: quick 
jerks, single-file, en masse, around the 
dance floor ina big circle. Close-cropped 
crew-cut hair came into favor among 
men, and thin rep ties with regimental 
stripes, and white bucks—although a 
brand-new, too-white pair of bucks 
attracted undesired attention. You tried 
to scuff them to a dull gray as soon as 
possible. It was in 1952 that three- 


This New York Times photo at 2 a.m. Sunday during the 
1952 Mock Convention shows Renee Sacks '55 asleep on 
the shoulder of James B. Wolf 54. Behind Wolf is Robert 
Rotberg '55, current president of the Alumni Association. 


button gray flannel suits, the uniform of 
William H. Whyte’s Organization Man, 
swept westward across the country from 
Brooks Brothers, replacing the padded 
shoulders and broad lapels of the 1940's. 
On campus we preferred khaki chinos 
and army surplus windbreakers—the 
fabrics of the Second World War. 


In 1953 the Republicans returned to 
power, and Adlai Stevenson fans could 
now chuckle ruefully about the Eisen- 
hower Waltz—one step forward, two 
steps back, and a quick side step. The 
wisecracks multiplied: under FDR, the 
halt had led the blind; now with Ike in 
office, the bland led the bland. We were 
the generation with braces on our brains. 
Alternatively we were recovering froma 
national pre-frontal lobotomy. Soon 
the most influential sociological analy- 
sis of the decade announced the exis- 
tence of the lonely crowd, its members 
all searching for each other with their 
private radar antenna. We read Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd with a shock 
of self-recognition. 

Our professors may have grumbled 
about our ways, but many of the big 
lessons we carried away from lectures 
and reading lists enforced the idea that 
life was an activity to be carried on 
within fixed limits, and that there was 
danger in lunging past the limits in 
search of glowing absolutes and total 
solutions. This message emerged repeat- 
edly in the books we read at other peo- 
ple’s urging: Eric Fromm’s Escape from 
Freedom, Reinhold Niebuhr’s The 
Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness, George Orwell’s 1984, H. 
Stuart Hughes’ An Essay for Our Time, 
Eric Hoffer’s The True Believer. 

In courses in American history and 
foreign policy we began to absorb the 
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1953 Hi-O-Hi photos of the writer and the four of his classmates now on campus. 


new realist concepts of national self- 
interest and controlled conflict which 
underwrote the Cold War containment 
policy and displaced older Wilsonian 
concepts of international law and moral 
idealism as proper guides to foreign 
affairs. When George Kennan published 
his little classic, American Diplomacy, 
in 1950, it promptly appeared on college 
reading lists as a splendid introduction 
to realist assumptions about what was 
possible and what was not possible in 
the conduct of a national foreign policy. 
(On some reading lists, including mine, 
it’s still there.) Meanwhile, in the arena 
of domestic American history, “consen- 
sus” gradually replaced “conflict” as the 
key phrase for explaining how Ameri- 
cans normally thought and behaved 
toward one another. As we learned to 
locate the terms of American consensus 
in the past, more often than not we also 
learned to identify those terms as values 
of our own. 

From political science we absorbed 
comparable lessons. We discovered the 
intricacies of the peculiar American 
party system, traced for us in avid 
detail. We learned how the system 
worked for all its idiosyncrasies to mas- 
ter the tensions of a pluralistic society. 
Implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) we 
received the message that it was better 
to join a party and work within it for 
improvement than to stand on the 
periphery wringing our hands in dismay 
over bosses, deals and shady compro- 
mise. Bosses, deals and compromise 
made the system work. We learned to 
our surprise that most professors of pol- 
itical science frowned on political indepen- 
dents as soft-minded, idealistic trou- 
blemakers. The independents’ notion 
that party politics spelled a degradation of 
pure representative democracy was, we 
were told, a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
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because it removed them from effective 
involvement in the system they disliked. 

We learned the crisp new code-words, 
“decision-making process,” which were 
used to track the intricate sequence of 
choices by which men of power made up 
their minds, and we fell into the habit of 
assuming that once we understood how 
decisions were made we would automat- 
ically know why they were made, and 
even why they had to be made. Decision- 


-making analysis acquired a certain aura 


of determinism, even fatalism, which 
was somehow grimly comforting in a 
world where scary decisions by men in 
power seemed to happen rather often. 

Sociology was also deeply concerned 
(or soit seemed to many of us taking our 
first course in it) with showing why 
things worked the way they did. One 
studied the location of groups within 
structures, the way structures shaped 
groups and the way groups shaped the 
behavior of individuals. And although 
the sociologists were on balance more 
reform-minded than other social scien- 
tists, still they shared the general social 
science concern for illuminating the 
operations of asystem. The main lesson 
was the domination of the parts by the 
whole. 

In the nature of things the humanities 
were less closely geared to contempo- 
rary national preoccupations, but here 
again the lessons obliquely fortified the 
containment ethic. In religion, the 
Kingdom of God had receded beyond 
history; the social gospel had dimin- 
ished to a set of personal Christian 
ethics which told us not to lean too hard 
on our neighbors, and the problem of 
Original Sin and how to control and 
contain it had re-emerged as a major 
theological controversy. In American 
Lit classes the passionate, barbaric yawp, 
from Walt Whitman to Norman Mailer, 
was out. The tight, controlled habits of 
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human behavior, from the characters of 
Henry James to the prose style and stoic 
code of Ernest Hemingway, were in. 
(Warren Taylor’s boundless passion for 
large ideas were an exception here.) Phi- 
losophy classes seemed largely 
devoted to curbing loose thoughts about 
the meaning of words. 


Meanwhile, late at night or on vacation, 
we read the popular war novels of the 
Second World War: The Caine Mutiny, 
Bridge Over the River Kwai, From Here 
to Eternity, and other best-sellers like 
Martin Russ’s autobiographical account 
of the Korean War, The Last Parallel, 
and James Gould Cozzens’ By Love 
Possessed. One way or another the les- 
son was always the same: the rebel does 
not rebel, but survives by proving him- 
self in terms of private goals which col- 
lide only secretly with formal, official 
structures and commands. Prewitt, the 
main character in From Here to Eter- 
nity, was a boxer who refused to box on 
the regimental boxing team and was 
persecuted by his superiors for his re- 
fusal. He was also a bugler, and one of 
the ways be rebelled was to blow Taps 
differently from the way anyone else 
blew Taps. This was his private protest. 
More organized forms of protest against 
the system and the people who ran it 
were not only dangerous but somehow 
illegitimate. As one of the participants 
in the Caine mutiny against Captain 
Queeg put it after the trial of the muti- 
neers: “I see that we were in the wrong. 
The idea is, once you get an incompetent 
ass of a skipper—and that’s the chance 
of war—there’s nothing to do but serve 
him as though he were the wisest and the 
best, cover his mistakes, keep the ship 
going, and bear up.” And the hero of By 
Love Possessed (his name is Arthur 

continued on page 43 
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ften that which repels also attracts. 
OO that is the case with me. 

Practically every Sunday morn- 
ing | am glued to my television set to 
watch the Rev. Jerry Falwell inthe Old- 
Time Gospel Hour. Inthat way I gather 
each week a fresh set of religious and 
political irritants. Afterward I try to tell 
myself that this masochistic practice 1s 
all in the service of a plan to write a 
scholarly analysis of what has been 
called the “Fourth Great Awakening.” 
But in my most honest moments I know 
] am never going to bother to write that 
scholarly article. It would not be worth 
it. And the difference between Jonathan 
Edwards’ learned and circumspect de- 
fense of the First Great Awakening and 
the mindless operation that unfolds 
before me is too great to span. Perhapsa 
residue of my Baptist heritage responds 
to the evangelical tone of the hymns, 
songs and preaching and keeps me com- 
ing back for more, but however evangel- 
ical in spirit I am, the fundamentalist 
talk of an inerrant Bible stands in too 
great a contrast to that spirit. Yet early 
most Sunday mornings I am riveted to 
my television, perversely to enjoy the 
annoyances Falwell so lavishly provides. 
Perhaps, after all, I am like one of 
Edwards’ congregation, of whom an En- 
glish critic wrote, “They love to be 
damned.” 

I have already registered a sizeable 
collection of these annoyances. Falwell’s 
unending plea for funds for his many 
projects smacks of blatant commercial- 
ism, yet I admit that in these days of 
inflation and budget cuts many a clergy- 
man would be overjoyed to receive the 
enormous sums of money he collects. | 
tremble at the thought that his educa- 
tional institutions aim to produce thou- 
sands of young people as grossly igno- 
rant of American life and the Bible as he 
is. | foresee these minions naively under- 
taking the religious conversion of 


The writer is William H. Danforth Pro- 
fessor of Religion, Emeritus at Oberlin 
College. 
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Reflections 
on watching 


the Old-Time 
Gospel Hour 


by Clyde A. Holbrook 


Does ignorance of the Bible 
and of American life doom 
liberal arts colleges 
and is this a desirable 
Fourth Great Awakening’? 


America, armed with the same neander- 
thal view of scripture and the temper of 
American society that he preaches. | 
anticipate the splitting of churches and 
the establishment of new ones, as these 
graduates go about the business of 
fragmenting both the gospel and our 
political life without an inkling of the 
complexities they face. But perhaps my 
fears outspeed my hopes if I overesti- 
mate their menace. In that thought | 
find an uneasy comfort. Yet my profes- 
sional instincts are aroused as I hear the 
Rev. Mr. Falwell counsel his young 
people to avoid private liberal arts col- 
leges, as he advises them to attend only 
Bible-believing or state colleges, where 
presumably no hint of intellectual free- 
dom will endanger their religious igno- 
rance. My historical sensibilities are 
offended when | hear him pontificate on 
“what made America great” by twisting 
evidence into an idyllic vision of a past 
that never was. As his congregation 
nods in agreement with his religious and 
political utterances, I see him, with his 
simplistic formulae, leading well-mean- 
ing, decent folk off into theological and 
political quagmires where battles have 
long since been lost or forgotten. The 
brand of political wisdom he floats ona 
sea of miscellaneous biblical quotations 
torn from context is offensive, but again 
I must admit that preachers have been 
giving political advice ever since coloni- 


al days—a fact that the British general, 
Lord Percy, ruefully conceded when he 
condemned “the black regiment” of 
preachers who incited revolution. 


1 find Mr. Falwell less than straightfor- 
ward when he asserts that the Moral 
Majority has no hit list of senators and 
representatives, although its alliance 
with conservative political action groups 
is patent. Similarly, I find it ethically 
distressing when he claims to dissociate 
his role as a Christian preacher from 
what he calls the purely “moral” pur- 
poses of the Moral Majority, yet in his 
preaching he assures his listeners that 
the program of that body is essential to 
the Christian agenda. Of course, the 
question is not whether a Christian 
should be concerned with ethical prob- 
lems, but it is a matter of some impor- 
tance as to whether the purposes of the 
Moral Majority should be taken over as 
touchstones of the Christian life. When 
the “pro-life” posture of the Moral 
Majority is dealt with in the Old-Time 
Gospel Hour, it becomes a necessary 
part of the Christian position, without 
the slightest indication that there are 
Christian defenders of abortion who are 
also “pro-life.” When the “pro-family” 
position of the Moral Majority is referred 
to in sermons, Falwell treats the issue as 
though Christian faith in all times and 
places has always dictated only the form 
of the family with which he happens to 
be familiar. The “pro-morality” Moral 
Majority stance, as he has expressed it, 
is marked by opposition to illegal drug 
traffic and pornography, but on Sunday 
this limited view of morality is seldom 
expanded and deepened as a feature of 
the Christian life. And then as the Moral 
Majority is “pro-American,” that goal is 
translated into large expenditures for 
defense armaments because, as he has 
put it, “freedom is the ultimate moral 
issue.” So in his sermons America, the 
arms industry, patriotism and Christian 
faith are intertwined in an uncritically 
accepted melange, from which all ten- 
sion between God and the nation state is 
eradicated. And, incidentally, if “free- 
dom is the ultimate moral issue.” what 
OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


ground is left for his opposition to “pro- 
choice” adherents who seek freedom also? 

I suppose on a more personal level | 
am irritated by Falwell’s self-assurance 
as a saved sinner and his posturing as a 
dauntless, ever misunderstood, almost 
martyred leader beset by hordes of 
abortionists, secular humanists, com- 
munists and evolutionists. In all this 
affectation one finds previous little of 
Christian humility or a recognition that 
the Christian way may be a matter 
about which people of good will and 
reasonableness may disagree. Yet in 
spite of all these irritations and dis- 
agreements with the Lynchburg preach- 
er, I still watch his program, so please 
don’t tell me to turn off my set if I don’t 
like the program. 


In the last analysis it is what he stands 
for theologically that disturbs me most 
deeply. Asa Baptist, a descendant of the 
left wing of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, he should know that the move- 
ment, in spite of some dubious contri- 
butions, set in motion a Christianity 
founded on two basic freedoms: the 
freedom of God, unbound by ecclesias- 
tical forms, and the freedom of the 
Christian person under grace. And the 
latter was based on the former. We were 
not introduced to a religion of legalism, 
even that of the Bible, as Falwell sup- 
poses. What we have in his brand of 
fundamentalism is an instance of bon- 
dage to scripture that 1s nothing short of 
an idolatry wherein the liberty of God 1s 
exchanged for slavery to an inerrant 
book. The spirit no longer can blow 
where it pleases, but must be channeled 
through the narrow perspective of a few 
biblical passages snatched at to pro- 
mote a legalism not only for religion but 
also for the body politic. This legalism 
which originates in his view of scripture 
expresses itself in a cry for more legal- 
ism precisely in those areas that are 
most private and intimate. In place of 
God’s authority, which calls into ques- 
tion all lesser authorities, including that 
of the Bible, we are instructed to clutch 
the Bible as a bulwark of security with- 
out regard to its cultural and religious 
relativity. Thus Biblical legalism is first 
confused with God’s authority and then 
both become the foundation of a civil 
legalism whereby the common life is 
hemmed in. 


The watchword of the present adminis- 
tration has been to “get the government 
off our backs,” but Falwell and the 
Moral Majority seem to be intent upon 
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getting it onto our bodies in the most 
ambiguous of issues. Pressure is brought 
to bear to confer personhood and civil 
rights upon fertilized eggs in the human 
body. Prayer is to be put back into the 
public school systems by legislative fiat, 
although apart from constitutional 
questions, there is no evidence that 
morality has ever been enhanced there- 
by. Thus ever-changing majorities in 
Congress are pressured to outflank the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. State 
legislatures have been asked to intro- 
duce the teaching of creationism side by 
side with evolution in science classes, 
although all beginnings are still shrouded 
in mystery, and even the idea of there 
having to be a beginning of the universe 
is moot. The “big bang” theory itself 
presupposes something that blows up, 
and thus is not a genuine first beginning. 
Nor, in any case, does the Genesis 
account offer any idea as to how the 
universe was created, except in mytho- 
logical terms. This whole issue Is in fact 
a red herring to the Christian life, for 
salvation obviously does not hang upon 
it. I have yet to read in scripture that 
Jesus inquired as to a sinner’s theology 


of cosmic origins before forgiveness or 
entering into the Kingdom was possible. 
Nor have I found evolutionists or “secu- 
lar humanists” any less moral than are 
creationists. 

Falwell, for all his frequent references 
to the Bible, seems to have forgotten 
that part of Paul’s treatment of the law 
in which law fails to deal with the deep- 
est sinfulness of the self. Rather than 
eradicating sin, law as legalism brings 
out the sinin human beings. But Falwell 
deals with sin not as pride, self-righ- 
teousness, social insensitivity or aimless 
despair, but rather as those forms of 
behavior which can be legislated. | 
would not deny the role of enacted law, 
for it teaches and guides as well as pre- 
vents. But a religious or a moral life 
lived only by legalism negates that full- 
ness of spirit and freedom which Jona- 
than Edwards in the first Great Awak- 
ening called “true virtue.” 
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y title refers to the description of 
MI Poland offered by two middle- 

aged widows in response to my 
desire that they characterize their coun- 
try. As our train crossed the border 
from East Germany late last April, | 
asked my companions in the train com- 
partment what one thing they wished | 
would explain to my friends in the West 
when asked about my trip to Poland. 
There was no hesitation to the answer: 
Poland, they stressed, “is a nation of very 
tired women.” The young couple my age 
nodded their agreement; returning from 
a trip to visit relatives in West Germany, 
they were in a position to compare con- 
ditions of life at home to those in the 
developed economies of the West. They, 
like almost everyone else I would meet 
in the following two weeks, placed their 
hopes in Solidarity’s basket. 

My opportunity to visit Poland came 
near the end of my two year stay (1979- 
81) at an institute at the University of 
Copenhagen, where I completed my 
dissertation in medieval intellectual his- 
tory. Part of my research concerns the 
history of optics. All of us who passed 
through Oberlin are well aware that 
1S5th-century Italian humanists took an 
immense interest in optical phenomena, 
a preoccupation evident in their appli- 
cation of linear perspective in art and 
architecture, as well as in their eventual 
invention of eyeglasses. Less familiar, 
however, is the fact that the humanists 
learned the rules of linear perspective 
from treatises composed by the scholas- 
tics of northern Europe whom they pro- 
fessed to despise but who had, in fact, 
developed geometrical optics to an 
exceptionally sophisticated level.! The 


|. The history of optics from its ancient origins to 
the 17th century is the subject of David Lindberg’s 
Theories of Vision From Al-Kindi to Kepler 
(University of Chicago, Press, 1976). An interest- 
ing discussion of when and why eyeglasses were 
invented is offered by Vincent Ilardi, “Eyeglasses 
and Concave Lenses in Fifteenth-Century Flor- 
ence and Milan: New Documents,” Renaissance 
Quarterly, 29 (1976), 341-60. 


The writer is adjunct assistant profes- 
sor, department of history and philos- 
ophy, at Montana State University. 
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Poland 1981: 
A nation of 
very tired women 


(and other people) 


by Katherine H. Tachau ’72 


But explanation of its 
recent history shows why 
most of its adults had 
to put their hopes 
in Solidarity's basket 


most comprehensive swmma and—by 
way of Kepler—one of those which 
most contributed to modern optical 
theory, was composed bya Pole named 
Witelo, who was born in the 13th- 
century Silesian capital Legnica (Lieg- 
nitz), near modern Wroclaw (Breslau). 

Witelo’s scientific significance is, like 
that of Copernicus, a matter of great 
pride for Polish historians. The Polish 
Academy of Sciences has been prepar- 
ing modern editions of their works, and 
it was my part as an editor of a portion 
of Witelo’s magnum opus that provided 
the opportunity to visit Poland. As a 
guest of the Academy, I was guaranteed 
the occasion to meet many academics 
who, by virtue of a shared interest in 
Polish science, were willing to talk to 
me about the history of Poland and 
about current developments. They were 
not alone: the many Poles whom I met 
on trains and elsewhere were equally 
eager to explain Poland toa westerner. 

I carried with me also a list of names 
and addresses of the friends and families 
of several Jewish exiles from Poland 
who have been living in Copenhagen 
since 1968. Within the first six months 
of my arrival in Denmark, I had met the 
first of many Poles who became my 
friends. They were among the (I was 
told) nearly 10,000 Polish Jews who were 
forced to leave Poland during the sum- 
mer of 1968; most settled in Denmark 
and Sweden. As ourattentionin America 


was occupied by political assassinations 
and the Democratic convention at home, 
and Vietnam and the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia abroad, the labor unrest 
in Poland did not rivet our attention. 
My friends among the exile community 
in Denmark provided me with the first 
“inside” picture I had ever had of con- 
temporary Poland; my limited knowl- 
edge of Polish history had stopped with 
the Warsaw uprising of 1944 which, in 
fact, | had always confused with the 
Ghetto uprising. The details of the Stal- 
inist assumption of power in Poland 
were entirely beyond any history I had 
learned. Among the exiles I came to 
know, however, were the sons and 
daughters of the very Stalinist activists 
who had helped to bring the communist 
regime into power in the years imme- 
diately after World War II. Their par- 
ents’ exodus from Poland amounted to 
the purge of Stalinism from the Com- 
munist Party under the guise of an anti- 
Semitic campaign. 


When I first met Mietek,? he explained 
to me the activities of his friends in 
KOR, the Committee for the Workers’ 
Protection, who, since 1970, had been 
involved in clandestine political orga- 
nizing and in circulating underground 
newspapers. The only support for their 
hope that the society could be reformed 
to effect the stated goals of socialism 
lay, as of the spring of 1980, in the sur- 
prisingly large crowds who had gathered 
the year before, with a minimum of 
overt organizing and advance notice, to 
hear Pope John Paul II. His trip through 
Poland indicated how much popular 
support the church could draw upon in 
the face of official disapproval. In gen- 
eral, however, it seemed that the organ- 
izing efforts of KOR would meet with 
no more success in arousing the dis- 
contented workers than had the activ- 
ists of my college years among the fac- 
tory workers and “hard hats” who were 
unsympathetic to our antiwar stance. In 


2. In the Interests of protecting friends in Poland, | 
am substituting other Polish names for their own. 
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Gypsy musicians in Krakow, in front of the medieval city 
walls where art students hang their painted copies of works 
in Krakow’s museums, among them a Da Vinci. Note how 
the blind violinist plays with the violin upside-down on his 
right shoulder. He managed intricate music beautifully by 
bowing left-handed, as though the violin were a cello. 


part, KOR’s struggle seemed out-of- 
touch with the majority of Polish labor 
for the simple reason that, in an over- 
whelmingly Catholic nation, KOR’s 
members included some of the few Jew- 
ish intellectuals remaining after 1968. 
Although in April 1980, KOR’s hopes 
seemed unrealizable, Mietek had insisted 
to my disbelief that his friends must be 
“the only happy people in Poland.” 
Despite incessant political harrassment, 
their struggle against the inevitability of 
a repressive future saved them from the 
depression of inactivity. I frankly did 
not credit what seemed to me Mietek’s 
romanticization of his friends’ lives. The 
strikes of the summer of 1980 slowly 
amazed and then delighted Mietek, 
especially when it became clear that the 
government would not call in the police 
or military as it had in previous strikes, 
and that the country seemed almost 
overnight to unite behind SolidarnoSc, 
“Solidarity.” Thus, perhaps only slightly 
more intensely than the rest of Den- 
mark, we watched the events in nearby 
Poland with alternate alarm and pride. 
Denmark’s worry was triggered by 
the maneuvers of the Warsaw pact 
nations, and by Soviet military buildups 
along the borders of Poland. After all, 
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Crowds on half of the Krakow market square, which is 
divided by the market hall to the left (the top story is the 
medieval merchants’ guild hall). On the far side of the 
building, out of the picture, crowds were even thicker. 
These are watching folkdancing, in front of the tower from 
which one enters the caves under the square, in which the 


citizens of Krakow hid from the Mongols during the 13th- 
century occupation of the city. 


Poland is only 200 miles from Copen- 
hagen, a distance less than that from 
Oberlin to Cincinnati. Nor is the psy- 
chological difference much greater in 
some respects than the miles imply. 
While we tend to think of Europe as 
divided into East and West, with Den- 
mark firmly ensconsed in the western 
ambit, Denmark’s own historic ties are 
to the Baltic, as are Sweden’s— indeed, 
the royal Vasa house ruled Poland fora 
significant stretch of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The common aspects of the 
cultures are still to be seen, for example, 
in the love of potatoes and potato-based 
liquors, the “Liibeck” style of brick 
Gothic church-construction, and in the 
general profile of the older sections of 
Malm6, Copenhagen and (restored) 
Warsaw. Normally access to Poland is 
relatively easy from Copenhagen, 
whether by train through East Berlin or 
by ferry to Szczecin (Stettin). My trip, 
originally planned for early April, was 
postponed by the Soviet maneuvers 
deploying 38 divisions on the borders of 
Poland. By the time | went, the train to 
Berlin was the only option, as the ferries 
to Szczecin were carrying the Common 


Market’s emergency donations of food 
for Poland. 

Although access is “relatively” easy, 
its difficulties are greater than travel in 
the West. I left Copenhagen at mid- 
night, Friday, April 24. My departure 
was dictated by the fact that only on 
Friday nights are sleeping berths avail- 
able on the train to Poland and points 
East (Moscow). What people do the 
other six nights I cannot imagine. At 
any rate, there are not many trains or 
ferries to Eastern Europe, and most 
seem to require the major border cross- 
ings in the small hours of the night, 
perhaps to provide maximum befud- 
dlement on the part of searchees when 
the customs agents do their searching. 
At nearly 2 a.m., | was awakened to 
obtain the transit visa for East Germany 
which, of course, costs money and must 
be paid in western currency. Our long 
wait in line was made interesting by the 
presence of a squarely-built, black- 
haired, black-coated, middle-aged Rus- 
sian agent, straight from a spy novel, 
who eyeballed all of us steadily. 

After being awakened again at 4a.m. 
for a lengthy customs inspection, we 
arrived in East Berlin about 7:30 a.m., 
where the train to Warsaw was due at 
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8:30. The trains to the East, however, 
are democratic, and show up when they 
choose. Ours to Warsaw was _ nearly 
three hours late, by which time there 
were many of us freezing on the plat- 
form. I had gotten acquainted with the 
two widowed sisters, one from Krakow 
and the other from Warsaw, with whom 
l eventually rode into Poland. Finally a 
train came, clearly labeled “Do Wars- 
zawy” (To Warsaw), but a sign went up 
on the platform ordering “Nicht Ein- 
steigen” (Do Not Enter). When we 
asked the conductors whether this train 
went to Warsaw, showing them our 
tickets, they would not answer the Poles 
at all, but responded to me that it did 
not. Yet, as the train rolled out of the 
station, the sign changed to indicate 
that this had, indeed, been the train for 
which we had all waited. None of the 
Poles seemed surprised, and one remark- 
ed that the trouble with the Germans 
was that they were confused about 
whether they were, rather, Russians. 
That was the first of many expressions 
of bitterness towards Germans and 
Russians that I heard and, although | 
never became comfortable with such 
nationalist attitudes, one comes quickly 
to understand. 

When the next traincame, the women 
and I found a car with six other people, 
two of them my age, students who spoke 
English and were eager to practice. 
Zofia and Pawel ended up becoming my 
first friends, and after two years among 


Wroclaw, center-city, in the rain, with a typically Polish 
paucity of autos. 


reserved Scandinavians, | was unpre- 
pared for how quickly people in Poland, 
upon deciding that they trust a person, 
begin to move below superficial levels of 
conversation. The day was beautifully 
clear, and as we crossed the Oder into 
Poland, I felt quite emotional, and told 
the people in the compartment how 
proud I was of Poland for the unity of 
the last year. At that, people began to 
talk, and immediately I discovered that 
the freedom of political expression was 
a new and great joy for them, and that 
they were not sure whether western 
observers realize how central this free- 
dom has been to the unity of Poland 
behind Solidarity. Delighted with the 
two Polish expressions my friends in 
Denmark had taught me, “Long live 
Walesa” and “Long live Solidarity,” my 
companions undertook to explain Po- 
land to me, beginning with the ex- 
haustion of women. 

As each of the women chronicled her 
daily routine, it became clear that, seven 
days a week, a woman’s day typically 
begins at 6 in the morning (or earlier, 
depending on the distance of her home 
from work) and ends at 12 or | at night. 
In addition toa job—and, in theory, the 
labor force outside of the home em- 
braces nearly 100% of the adult popula- 
tion—a woman manages the entire 
household, without help from husbands 
or children. Added to those burdens are 
the interminable lines for food and 
every commodity. Eventually I stood in 


lines, and rarely saw men in them- 
those who were, were by and large men 
without female relatives available to 
queue up for them. Since lines move 
only during work hours, the fact that 
women must wait in line (often in sev- 
eral) every day at least for food, means 
that the productivity of 50 percent of the 
labor force must be low, and diminish- 
ing each month with the acute food 
shortages that result in longer, slower 
lines. 

While we talked, we were crossing the 
plains of lower Pomerania and my trav- 
eling companions explained that it was 
through there that Hitler’s troops had 
come. It certainly looked easy, because 
the countryside was as flat as the prair- 
ies of Illinois and Iowa. The first real 
surprise from the train windows was the 
country towns: not a paved street in 
them. I thought when | saw the first 
such town that this was simply a poor 
village, but discovered as I traveled 
around Poland that most of the country 
has only dirt roads. Even large cities 
have some unpaved streets, as for 
example, Posnan. The capital of Greater 
Poland, Posnan was where I should 
have changed to a long-departed train 
to Wroclaw (Breslau), which was also 
Pawel and Zofia’s destination. Instead, 
they bundled me into her father’s car, 
which is a type called a “Warszawa,” 
and about the size of a Volkswagen bug. 
minus the legroom. I have never seen 
luggage so expertly packed into a minis- 


Wroclaw, center-city, towards the “Isle of Sand,” home of 


medieval cathedral and university. 
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cule trunk; it is an art in which a driver 
takes pride, as evidently it is not at all 
uncommon to give a stranger a lift ina 
country of few cars. 


We drove south, which gave me a 
superb chance to see the countryside. 
The second shock was to watch the 
farmers. Almost all the labor not done 
by people is done by horses, and I saw 
them pulling iron plows that looked just 
like illuminations in | Sth-century manu- 
scripts. The land in that part of Poland 
is not as subdivided as the area that lay 
within the zones grabbed by Austria 
and Russia during the three partitions, 
because the Germans enforced primo- 
geniture. Hence, since not all the chil- 
dren inherited, land remained in larger 
units. Nevertheless, the land is divided 
into narrow strips, and to see the size of 
the farms makes one angry with the de- 
scriptions in Western magazines and 
newspapers of the increased standard of 
living in Poland. However much the 
improvement—and Poles insisted to me 
over and over that the improvement was 
overwhelmingly urban rather than rural— 
the baseline must have been very nearly 
zero. The only other place I have seen 
such small farms is in Eastern Ken- 
tucky; the majority of farms Isaw hada 
cultivatable area of half anacre or less. | 
do not see how one is expected to feeda 
family and send produce to market 
from such a farm, especially given the 
fact that, as a nation observantly Catho- 
lic, most families are large. Near War- 
saw some farms are larger, yet nowhere 
did I see what would resemble a small 
American farm. And, while I saw many 
flocks of geese and hens, and a few pigs, 
I saw no sheep and only solitary milk 
cows, for the most part. In April rumor 
everywhere had it that the farmers were 
slaughtering their animals because there 
was so little food; if so, |cannot imagine 
that the pressures to do so have decreased 
with the worsening food shortage. Peas- 
ant homes were also noticeably better 
on the German side of Poland than in 
the areas Russia and Austria had con- 
trolled; but the Swiss or Danish farmer’s 
home represents a level of prosperity | 
did not seein Poland. It also startled me 
to see only one breed of cattle in Poland, 
and I was told that they had been intro- 
duced from Holland after World War 
II. 

We stopped at an inn in the country- 
side about an hour and a half south of 
Posnan, where my companions ordered 
a truly Polish meal: borscht, tongue and 
sauerkraut in a cream sauce, and tea 
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served ina glass. Not only was the meal 
simple and delicious, but it was to be by 
far the most filling meal I was to have 
for nearly a week. In April there was 
already little food in Poland, and the 
supply system was breaking down, so 
that on the trip I had less and less to eat. 
The hotels for foreigners were not run- 
ning as low on food as the rest of the 
country, a fact which confirmed for me 
Polish conviction that the government 
was either stockpiling or unevenly dis- 
tributing what food there was. The hot- 
els, too, were running out of basic foods 
and staples of the Polish diet such as 
coffee, tea, sugar, butter, eggs and milk. 
Quickly I learned to recognize the word 
“niema,” or “there is none,” as I heard it 
at almost every meal. The Poles almost 
unanimously told me that this was the 
worst economic crisis since the world 
war, and those old enough to remember 
insisted conditions had not been so dire 
and food so short since the winter of 
1944-45. 

In attitude, however, the mood was in 
April and May one of camaraderie; ev- 
eryone was tremendously optimistic that 
Solidarnose and the government would 
together find a solution to the economic 
crisis, one that, moreover, no one 
doubted would take years to effect. The 
esprit de corps that I encountered every- 
where must be essentially similar to 
American feelings during the first years 
of our involvement in World War II. In 
Poland, the mood was reflected in the 


jokes about the lack of food; two favor- 


ites | heard bothin Wroclawand Krakow. 
The first concerned a Soviet ultimatum 
to Kania that he reverse the recent trend 
of empty Communist Party meetings. 
When it was reported back to Brezhnev 
that not only had the Poles succeeded in 
attracting members back to the meet- 
ings, but within a week had been pack- 
ing the largest halls in Poland, Brezhnev 
was naturally curious how this miracle 
had been brought about. “Oh,” Kania 
allegedly replied, “we just advertised 
that there would be cigarettes.” Other 
Poles told me of the little girl who came 
home from schooland asked her grand- 
mother, “which came first: the chicken 
or the egg?” “Ah,” sighed the grand- 
mother, “in the old days we had both.” 

Life, in any event, was continuing 
much as usual where weddings were 
concerned. Evidently my arrival in 
Poland coincided with one of the six or 
seven most auspicious Saturdays on 
which to be wed, and while at the inn 
south of Posnan, a wedding party 
entered, complete with country musi- 
cians and traditional regional costumes. 
We stayed to listen for a while before 


continuing South. On our way we passed 
many wedding parties, crammed into 
Warszawas like ours, or riding in horse- 
drawn carts. More horses were drawing 
enormous loads of hay, and we passed 
haystacks the size and shape of houses: 
among the farmers of Greater Poland 
there seems to be competition to see 
who can pile the highest stack. Rare, on 
the other hand, was the field with two. 


We arrived in Wroclaw that evening, 
and I was delivered to the apartment of 
the member of the Polish Academy who 
was awaiting me. His is a brand-new 
apartment, ina new suburb on the out- 
skirts of the city, a typical example of 
the prefabricated apartments of Poland. 
Not large by American standards, and 
divided into tiny spaces, the apartment 
holds an extended family: my host, his 
wife, their teenaged son, his mother-in- 
law and her elderly sister, all without a 
telephone. By Polish standards their 
delight in a new and large apartment is 
well-founded, and their greatest relief 
lies in finally having their own toilet and 
bath, in adjoining closet-sized rooms. 
Like the rest of the apartment, these 
have uneven walls, as though a cave had 
been plastered over. When I saw the 
stacks of prefabricated concrete forms 
in the factory yards en route to Legnica, 
it was obvious that the uneven blocks 
are neither sanded nor otherwise smooth- 
ed before installation. My host’s apart- 
ment was at the head of a short flight of 
Stairs that, a year after their construc- 
tion, were already crumbling. 

Moreover, upon moving into this 
apartment, it had been necessary to 
replace the entire plumbing at their 
expense. Other Poles later explained the 
reason to me: while plumbers must 
work on the state building projects, the 
wage-level determined by economic 
planners is well below what it costs a 
plumber to eat, and impossibly low if he 
has a family. Thus, plumbers are forced 
en masse to resort to sabotage in install- 
ing plumbing, sabotage they then repair, 
for living wages, by using supplies also 
stolen from construction sites. The arti- 
ficially low wages have thus forced a 
second, “black,” economy, of which 
plumbers are a single example. 

The Poles I met assumed that a 
rational, planned economy is advan- 
tageous; their quarrel is with a planned 
economy of unrealistic or irrational 
wage and cost structures that result in 
the second economy, which functions 


more rationally. Poles are, thus, inured 
to the system of black-market labor. It 
is, however, less readily susceptible to 
government planning, although many 
Poles assume that this second economy 
exists with the knowledge and even col- 
lusion of the government. Changes have 
come with Solidarnosc, and I met a 
would-be apartment owner in Warsaw 
whose plans of installing a kitchen were 
frustrated when the plumber with whom 
he had contracted for labor and supplies 
announced he could no longer steal 
from the government because he had 
become a member of Solidarnose. 

Getting an apartment in the first 
place is difficult. My hosts in Wroclaw 
had paid the entire price years before, at 
which point their name was placed on 
the waiting list. Their new apartment is 
far from the city, where daily shopping 
must be done—there being no stores in 
the new suburb—and the only means of 
getting into the city is by bus, which 
runs infrequently. There are also some 
taxis, which stop only at authorized tax1 
stands, where inevitably lines form. My 
hosts hope for a car, an expensive pur- 
chase for which, as for their apartment, 
they must pay entirely before being 
placed ona waiting list. They anticipate 
a minimum of six years until receiving 
their “Warszawa.” 

My Wroclaw host’s academic rank 
corresponds roughly to our associate 
professorship and, from what I saw, he 
was relatively privileged. Equally senior 
scholars whom I met lived in smaller 
quarters. An eminent medievalist at 
Krakow rentsa 12 x 15 foot room, shar- 
ing a bath and kitchen with the tenants 
of the apartment from whom she rents. 
As an advantage, she counts the fact 
that she lives in the center of the city, so 
that transportation is not a problem. 
She is lucky not to need to rely upon 
taxis; when I arrived at Krakow’s train 
station, I waited there 75 minutes in the 
line for a taxi into town. Anyone who 
has arrived in a train station in Western 
Europe knows how greatly that expe- 
rience contrasts with the ready avail- 
ability of taxis in the west. 

Daily shopping, even without the 
current disappearance of food from the 
markets, is a strain on the budget of 
every Pole, except in the highest eche- 
lons of the party. When I was in Poland, 
the official rate for the dollar was 35 
zlotych. The blackmarket exchange ran 
from 120 to 170 zl. to the dollar, depend- 
ing upon whether one did business with 
a friend whom one wished to turn a 
profit in reselling dollars. Western cur- 


rency is in great demand, a demand 
spurred by the fact that, in order to 
obtain the passport permitting a trip 
abroad, a Pole must pay the govern- 
menta large fee in western currency. To 
encourage Poles to save such hard cur- 
rency, Poles are permitted to maintain 
domestic bank accounts in foreign 
denominations, a fact that means that 
the government has an official invest- 
ment in the currency black market. 
Indeed, I suspect the government itself 
sells some of the dollars they buy at 70 
zl. on the illegal market, thereby profit- 
ing from the higher black-market rates. 

Some of the hard currency comes to 
the government by requiring that all 
western tourists exchange a prescribed 
amount of western currency per diem. 
The fixed fee is exchanged at the border, 
and none is refundable if unspent, even 
though it is difficult to spend, given Pol- 
ish prices. Food costs, especially, are 
low enough that, for example, a liter of 
milk sells in Poland fora fraction of the 
price it will bring anywhere within the 
Common Market. Consequently, at /east 
through last spring, after food became 
noticeably scarce in Poland, the govern- 
ment continued to sell food abroad, in 
order to earn some of the hard currency 
necessary to pay mounting debts. Much 
of Poland’s foreign debt was incurred in 
trying to industrialize a nation where, as 
far as I could see, tractors had not yet 
made a significant dent in the rural 
world. Indeed, every morning in Krakow 
I was awakened early by the sound of 
horses’ hooves on the street below, as 
farm produce and coal were hauled into 
the city in horse-drawn carts. 

If, relative to Western prices, those in 
Poland are set artificially so low that the 
foreign debt cannot be diminished while 
exports are lower in value than imports, 
those low prices do not signal economic 
ease. Although I was astonished to be 
able to ride in luxury to East Berlin 
from Warsaw for only $5, a Polish aca- 
demic of my rank would have seen a 
sizable part of her monthly income dis- 
appear with that ride. Buying a hand- 
made embroidered blouse for $11, | was 
informed I had just spent a sum equal to 
1/3 of my companion’s monthly salary. 
In other words, a secretary’s earnings 
can be as low as $30 per month, or a 
little over 3,200 zl. It is not surprising 
that much less adequately paid workers 
strike when, in the face of food short- 
ages severe enough that meager ration 


cards cannot be filled,3 prices of basic 
foods are raised 30%. Should the govern- 
ment fail, however, to raise the price of 
food, it must continue to sell abroad. 
Not only are prices at home too low, but 
there also is pressure from Poland’s 
creditors to prevent the level of exports 
from falling further. If this in itself did 
not put the Polish economy squarely 
between a Scylla and a Charybdis, it 
should be recalled that the prices and 
wages within Poland are determined by 
the effort to create a unified Eastern 
European economy, one that Poles do 
not doubt is predicated upon meeting 
Soviet needs. 


The long-term drain on the economy is 
also visible in the civic disrepair all over 
Poland (with the significant exception 
of Warsaw). The center of Wroclaw, for 
example, is a beautiful city, a mini-Paris 
built of brick. Rising on islands in the 
confluence of the Oder and several trib- 
utaries, and further surrounded by a 
medieval moat, the medieval and renais- 
sance buildings destroyed by the Nazis 
have been rebuilt. They are connected 
by asystem of aged streetcars, and roads 
that often metamorphose into extended 
potholes. Astonishing though the piles 
of heating coal stacked against public 
buildings are, the oddest impression is 
of emptiness. Large sections of the city 
simply have not been rebuilt since World 
War II, for lack of money. The contrast 
with Miinster or Munich, which sus- 
tained comparable damage, could not 
be greater. As Poland’s modern capital, 
Warsaw is the only city to have bene- 
fited from a level of investment com- 
parable to Marshall Plan monies, and 
reconstruction of the “Old City,” de- 
stroyed after the Warsaw uprising, still 
continues. In Wroclaw, Legnica and 
other cities badly damaged in World 
War II, large areas of the city remain 
Open space, neither park nor parking 
lot. 

Legnica, the capital of the Piast kings 
and dukes of Silesia and birthplace of 
Witelo, was heavily damaged in the last 
days of the war. Yet enough remains (or 
has been rebuilt) of the 13th to 16th 
century architecture to prove that Po- 
land was once part of mainstream West- 
ern European cultural developments. 
Whereas in Denmark, even during the 


3. In Wroclaw, Pawel and Zofia showed me their 
ration cards, which permitted them a quarter 
pound of sugar per month and about a pound 
each of meat per month, to name the two items 
that most distressed them, Milk supplies in May 
were already allotted primarily to children and 
pregnant or nursing mothers. 
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Warsaw, Old Town, where the late medieval, Ltibeck-style 
cathedral was still under construction, finally receiving its 
copper roof. The eccentric roof lines of the houses must 
have caught the attention of Canaletto, from whose paint- 
ings the reconstruction of this square has been assisted. 


epochs of its greatest prosperity, archi- 
tectural and artistic styles lag behind 
those of the trend-setters in the West, or 
are made by lesser artists and of cheaper 
materials, Polish renaissance and ba- 
roque churches are the equal of their 
prototypes, as are the portraits of the 
nobility. This is in spite of the political 
instability and Mongol raids; of the 
three churches in Legnica, one was 
raised in the early 14th century in cele- 
bration of the Mongol withdrawal from 
Silesia even though they had defeated 
the Piast, Henry IV: That same church 
today has an Eastern Orthodox congre- 
gation, the result of Stalin’s forced 
resettlement of Poles dwelling within 
the Ukranian territory he annexed to 
Russia in 1945. They replaced the Sile- 
sian Poles of German descent deported 
to West Germany at the same time. 
The greatest impression of Poland’s 
former cultural magnificence is to be 
had by seeing Krakow, the capital of 
Little Poland, and, since the 14th cen- 
tury, home of one of Eastern Europe's 
preeminent universities. There was al- 
most no damage during World War II, 
and the beautiful, spacious renaissance 
market place was packed with jubilant 
crowds on the day I arrived, May 3. On 
that day, Poles were allowed, for the 
first time since 1939, to celebrate the 
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anniversary of the constitution granted 
by King Stanislas Poniatowski in 1791, 
two years before the third partition of 
Poland. Permission to celebrate Poland’s 
18th-century constitution was among 
Solidarity’s initial demands the previous 
summer that had been granted before 
the strikers returned to work. The enor- 
mous crowds on May 3 were in pointed 
contrast to the failure of the party suc- 
cessfully to organize celebrations of 
May | for the first time since World 
War II. The defiant attitude was summed 
up ina hand-painted sign that appeared 
in Krakow: 
“Workers of the World, I apologize,” 
(signed) Karl Marx 
under which appeared: 
“Workers of the World, 
Unite Before It’s Too Late,” 
(signed) Lech Walesa 

More angry still were the signs that 
were plastered all over trains and street- 
cars and buildings in Wroclaw on May 
|, bearing only a cross and the words 
Oswiecim and Katyn. No Pole would 
have failed to understand the reminder 
of the German exterminations at Ausch- 
witz and the Russian massacre of 10,000 
Polish officers in the forest of Katyn 
during the war. Not, of course, that the 
Poles nave forgiven tne Germans for the 
Teutonic knights; and in Krakow, I saw 
signs calling people to masses celebrat- 


Plaque at the University of Warsaw commemorating the 
strikes of 1968; although it is undramatic, it is as important 
to Poles as the memorial to the workers at Gdansk. 


ing the defeat of the Teutonic knights at 
Grunwald in 1411. Such reminders of a 
day when Germans and Poles were not 
allies have, of course, been illegal for 42 
years. 


Almost every adult | met was a member 
of Solidarnosce: the librarians at each of 
the medieval manuscript collections | 
visited: museum guides; the young 
woman with whom I shared a sleeper on 
the train from Walbrzych to Krakow; 
university students and faculty in Wroc- 
law, Krakow, Warsaw and Torun; pas- 
sengers on the train to Legnica; the 
unemployed shipwright from Szczecin 
seeking employment in the porcelain 
works at Walbrzych. His was the most 
moving testimony ofall; in his mid-20’s, 
he struggled for the entire train trip 
from Walbrzych to Wroclaw with min- 
imal German (our only common lan- 
puage) to explain what it is like to be out 
of work in an economic system that 
does not recognize even the theoretical 
possibility of unemployment. Newly 
married, with a three-month-old daugh- 
ter, he was investing his energies and 
hopes in Solidarnosc as the only possi- 
bility for providing his daughter with a 
future better than he faced. | had never 
heard a member of my generation express 
such sentiments. When he had conveyed 
this much, he dug out of his satchel a 
worn, well-read current issue of the 
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local Solidarnos¢ newspaper. The only 
source of uncensored news in Poland, 
such newspapers have been printed since 
August 1980 by each of the regional 
branches, as well as by several locals. 
The scarcity of paper is one reason they 
are scarce and treasured. When my 
companion began to attempt to trans- 
late the paper for me, the 20 other pas- 
sengers in our car crowded around, 
reading over his shoulder, listening, dis- 
cussing in German or French for my 
benefit. Those who could not would 
insist on translation; clearly everyone 
was excited to have a political round- 
table witha trainful of absolute strangers. 
When they knew I was heading on to 
Krakow, and eventually Denmark, the 
shipwright insisted I take the newspaper 
to let people in Krakow know the news 
from Walbrzych. 

I happened to be on that train in the 
first place because I was returning from 
24 hours in Walbrzych, a coal-mining 
town in the Silesian mountains near 
Czechoslovakia, where I had visited the 
mother, aunt and uncle of one of my 
friends among the Copenhagen exiles. 
Originally from Galicia, these three were 
the only ardent Stalinists I had ever met, 
although they are no longer members of 
the party, having been purged in the 
anti-Semitic campaign of 1968. That 
purge has not dimmed their conviction 
that Stalin’s is the route to the creation 
of workers’ paradises. Ardently anti- 
Zionist and anti-nationalist, they never- 
theless accepted me immediately because 
lam partly Jewish on my father’s side of 
the family. Over homecooked borscht, 
latkes, knishes and chalah, luxuriating 
in the smoke of the cigarettes I had 
brought, they related their past and 
argued politics with me for hours. When 
Hitler’s troops invaded, they had fled to 
Stalingrad. Thousands of Jews who did 
not get so far into Russia before the 
Russian invasion of Poland were killed 
by Stalin. But for reasons I do not com- 
prehend, while he slaughtered Ukranian 
Jews systematically, he treated well those 
who, like my hosts, made it to Stalin- 
grad or Moscow. Provided for the first 
time with apartments and factory jobs, 
my hosts and the other impoverished 
Jews from Poland who spent the war in 
Russia became devoted Stalinists. While 
socialism from its inception has been 
compatible with Jewish beliefs, I was 
disturbed to find that the ruthless dogma 
of Stalinism had been espoused by these 
Polish Jews. Of course, the fact that in 
Russia under Stalin they encountered a 


life above destitution for the first time, 
explains their acceptance of his regime 
as the embodiment of the socialist dream. 
Too, his methods must have seemed 
necessary, in a world of greater ruth- 
lessness, to effect communist aspira- 
tions. 

Still, my hostess’ willingness to shoot 
every member of Solidarnosc as imped- 
iments to the proletarian victory, no 
matter how many millions they are, 
appalled me. Only from her have I ever 
heard Stalin’s executions of his family 
members praised as a virtue, exemplify- 
ing his ability to put the interests of 
mankind above his personal feelings. 
Denying that he had ever systematically 
murdered political opponents, she was 
moved to tears by my belief in capitalist 
lies. | was horrified by the disjunction 
between her fanaticism in principle, and 
her grandmotherly kindness in practice 
toa person whom she hardly knew. She 
was once a beautiful woman and shortly 
after the communist assumption of 
power a photograph of her at her 
machine in the factory where she worked 
became the model of a social-realist 
poster urging high productivity. The 
original is her proudest possession: a 
symbol of her very real, dedicated con- 
tribution to the revolution. 

My visit in Walbrzych was profoundly 
moving and disturbing for me; in War- 
saw, the rest of the political picture of 
which my Walbrzych hosts’ lives were a 
part was filled in for me by former 
members of the Polish Resistance. Evi- 
dently, Poland had no significant com- 
munist party before the war. This is less 
surprising when it is considered that, 
during the territorial war between Poland 
and Russia inthe years after World War 
I, the Russian communists had marched 
to Warsaw with the expectation of 
annexing Poland. Viewed by Poles as 
an attempt at enforcing centuries-old 
Russian plans of Pan-Slavic hegemony 
at the expense of the first Polish nation 
since 1783, Poles were doubtless leary of 
belonging to the Communist Party of 
the 1930’s. During the war, however, a 
Polish communist party, led by Wladis- 
law Gomulko, was organized among 
members of the Polish Resistance. As 
they were first and foremost Polish in 
intent, Stalin undertook to annihilate 
Gomulko’s party, fostering in their stead 
the Communists among the exiles in 
Russia. Many of the latter were, like my 
hosts in Walbrzych, Jews who had fled 
from the Polish Ukraine (Galicia), 

In the years after the war it was pri- 
marily the Stalinist Poles returning from 
Russia who stole the elections and con- 


tinued the roundup, imprisonment and 
execution of the Polish communist party. 
After purging Gomulko in 1949, and 
imprisoning him in 1951, the Stalinists 
effected their exculsion of the war-time 
communists from the government. Stal- 
in’s death and subsequent disgrace, of 
course, aided the Gomulko faction in 
their attempt at rehabilitation, which 
was achieved with Gomulko’s assump- 
tion of power in 1956. Thus, the purge 
of Stalinists in 1968 and the eventual 
designation of Gierek as Gomulko’s 
successor meant the entrenchment of 
Polish, rather than Stalinist, commu- 
nists. 

The Stalinist experience has reinforced 
the Polish anti-Russian feelings that 
Pravda has noted over the last year. On 
that score the Russians are completely 
correct about the mood in Poland; 
Pravda’s distortions lie in understating 
the universality of anti-Russian senti- 
ment. With the exception of my hosts in 
Walbrzych, every Pole I met intended to 
fight, with kitchen-knives if need be, 
should the Russians invade. 

When I expressed surprise at the 
depthand ubiquity of anti-Russian feel- 
ing, | was taken ona tour of the recon- 
structed old city of Warsaw. The first 
stop was to the churches, which are 
filled with monuments to the generals of 
the Resistance and the mayor of War- 
saw who were executed at Stalin’s and 
Hitler’s orders. When monuments to 
the Polish heroes were permitted no- 
where else, the church erected monu- 
ments where even the Communist Party 
would not dare to tear them down: a 
graphic illustration of how the Catholic 
Church has come to be the repository of 
Polish nationalism. From the churches 
of the “Old City,” we went to the City 
Museum, where every day one may 
watch a documentary concerning the 
Warsaw uprising. The first half of the 
film is constructed entirely of the Nazis’ 
own films, for they recorded the upris- 
ing itself as well as the subsequent raz- 
ing of the city. What I had not known, 
but what every Pole in the room with me 
knew, was that the uprising lasted two 
months, during which the Russian army 
sat on the opposite side of the Vistula (a 
river no wider than the Ohio River at 
Louisville, where I grew up). Not only 
did the Russian army do nothing to 
help, but after the resistance was crushed, 
they permitted the Germans to ship the 
thousands of survivors to their deaths 
some of them at Treblinka, behind the 
Russian lines! Nor is that all, for the 
Russians remained watching while the 
Germans systematically destroyed the 
city block by block, a labor of over two 
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Outside Solidarity’s headquarters, which are in the inner 
courtyard of the first building to the left. Mazowsze is the 
name of the duchy in which Warsaw is located. The bottom 
banner reads “190th anniversary of the constitution of the 
third of May,” a simple bui eloquent exhortation to cele- 
brate the occasion. 


The country inn outside Posnan. The well is in use, as is the 
horse trough to the side. Note the wood-tiled roof and the 
hearts in the functional shutters. 


months. Occupied with rounding up the 
Polish Resistance for imprisonment or 
execution, the Russians only crossed 
the Vistula after the Germans had with- 
drawn. From that point, the film was 
their footage, shot first from Russian 
reconnaisance planes. After showing 
the former residents who straggled back 
into Warsaw, who cooked over tin cans 
in the rubble of their former neighbor- 
hoods, who carried bricks on their backs 
to rebuild the city, the film ended witha 
view of Stalin’s “Palace of Culture and 
Science” on the edge of the Old City. 
The film made no reference to the pres- 
ence of the Soviet army during and 
after the uprising, but the final shot of 
the palace was met with angry silence. It 
is, perhaps, no wonder that the Soviets 
have helped to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of Warsaw—a project that proceeds 
with the aid, incidently, of Canaletto’s 
detailed paintings of the old city. 

From the City Museum, we went next 
door to stand in line for an hour and a 
half to see an exhibition that had been 
traveling around Poland. A collection 
of newspaper clippings and photographs, 
the exhibition documented the strikes/ 
crises of 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976 and 
1980. Hundreds of people went through 
the exhibit every day, and crowds were 
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densest around the newspaper sheets 
from the Polish uprising of 1956 that 
occurred together with the better-known 
revolt in Hungary. The people near me, 
who were my parents’ age, explained to 
me that after “order was restored” in 
1956, all the newspapers disappeared 
an effective way of changing history. 
Throughout the room, the attitude was 
reverential; clusters of children and 
grandchildren listened as the middle- 
aged adults explained the events of 
which the photographs reminded them. 
The photographs of troops shooting the 
workers at Gdansk in 1976 were decked 
with flowers and black ribbons that the 
crowds had brought, and the floor 
around was strewn with them. When we 
left, the queue still snaked a full city 
block, as people waited to see the pho- 
tographs advertised only by word of 
mouth. 

During the labor strikes of 1968, the 
university students had made common 
cause with the workers, only to be 
beaten and jailed by the police; that, in 
fact, was the excuse for the anti-Semitic 
campaign which followed. So our next 
stop was the university, where a bronze 
plaque, in the shape of folded typing 
paper, has been affixed to the wall on 


the order of the new rector. Elected in 
the aftermath of Solidarity’s legaliza- 
tion, the current rector was a professor 
of physics in 1968, when he protected 
his students from the police. The plaque 
is an apology from the university to all 
who were injured or driven abroad in 
1968. It is, of course, a symbol: if the 
current liberalization of the political 
system ends, Warsaw’s faculty believes, 
this monument will be among the first 
to go. 


My last stops in Warsaw were at the 
regional headquarters of Solidarity, and 
the home of a member of KOR who ts 
among those then directing the daily 
operations of that headquarters. He was 
among Mietek’s lifelong friends whose 
political activities had been described to 
me before the strikes of 1980. Solidari- 
ty’s headquarters brought a rush of nos- 
talgia: I felt transported back to Wilder 
Hall when, in May of 1970, it had been 
the home of Oberlin’s antiwar network. 
Solidarity’s headquarters at that point- 

and I was there the weekend Rural 
Solidarity was formed, adding another 
million members to the rolls—was, if 
anything, smaller than the space we 
used. As covered with bulletin boards 
bearing notices, posters and photographs 
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(not a few of Pope John Paul II), the 
place was crowded by desks with multi- 
ple users, volunteers doing secretarial 
work, Solidarity newspapers hot off the 
press in stacks on the floor, leaders of 
affiliates from distant towns coming to 
register their locals, and a bustle of 
activity. Unlike Wilder Hall, from these 
crowded quarters a union of somewhere 
between 9 and 13 million members is 
being run. Given the fact that Poland 
counts a population of 35 million peo- 
ple, that means that nearly all the adult 
population belongs. 

Many Poles told me that they thought 
the Papal Encyclical, ““Redemptor 
hominis,” de facto accepted the goals of 
socialists, insofar as it stressed the 
necessity of economic and political jus- 
tice. However correctly they interpret 
the document, what this means, in Pol- 
ish eyes, is that the Pope has made pos- 
sible the rapprochement between the 
devoutly Catholic workers and the 
socialist intellectuals of KOR, however 
Jewish they may be. To that could be 
attributed the success of Solidarity thus 
far in living up toits name, | was told. A 
coalition of labor and socialist theoreti- 
cians was not successfully achieved in 
any of the previous labor strikes cata- 
loged by the exhibit I attended. 

Solidarity’s successful brinksmanship 
to that date was the more remarkable 
when it is recalled that, for the last 42 
years, Poles have had no political expe- 
rience. It is, however, indeed a tight- 
rope that Solidarity has had to walk, 
and in May direct Soviet invasion was 
not the sole threat faced by its members. 
Mietek’s friend admitted to me that the 
attempt to remain cohesive would be 
difficult. If nothing else, the need for 
space to run the union, to develop 
trained secretaries and press corps in 
lieu of intermittent volunteers, to rely 
increasingly on “experienced” members, 
the new freedom to travel abroad enjoyed 
by Walesa and other union leaders, 
were all among the most obvious forces 
tending toward Solidarity’s ossification 
and entrenchment in privilege, like the 
communist party before them. That or 
Solidarity’s disintegration were loom- 
ing possibilities. Its members’ fears of 
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the former course goes far in explaining 
the “radical” tendencies of the union, 
and the course of confrontation with the 
government in the face of threats of 
force, internal: or Soviet, The Polish 
experience of the last generation made 
it clear that co-option of the leadership 
of Solidarity was a real danger. A further 
prod for “radical” elements against com- 
promise, is the government’s historic 
ability to take a mile if proffered an 
inch, 

Poles everywhere care about history; 
everyone I met explained their medieval 
and modern past, felt that their hope of 
an independent future requires the 
memory of the past, and resent the Rus- 
sian attempt, on that account, to steal 
history from the Poles. As a historian 
who has learned to be defensive in a 
culture that devalues history as “diffi- 
cult,” or “boring,” or not sufficiently 
“relevant,” I found it an overwhelming 
experience to travel in a country where 
my profession 1s not only valued but, to 
an extent, envied. My hosts and the 
strangers | met assumed I was fortunate 
to have an acquaintance with the past; | 
found their knowledge of their own his- 
tory impressive. Learned at home, it 
underlies the catchword of Poland today: 
“Let Poland Be Poland.” And, in spite 
of all the odds against their success, it 
explains too, why Mietek’s romantic 
view of his friends’ struggle is an accu- 
rate perception of how the Poles them- 
selves feel. Having stepped into their 
Revolution, | came away from Poland 
hoping that the workers of that nation, 
endlessly tired of the prevailing system, 
would survive. 


This account was written in October. In 
January the author learned that Mie- 
tek’s friend in KOR and her hosts in the 
Polish Academy have been arrested. 


Sports 


by Frances Bobbe °75 
aturday, Jan. 16: The forecast 
S offers 15 below—not counting 
windchill—-and two to four inches 
of snow. Visions of hypothermia, frost- 
bite and blizzard conditions dance in 
my head. | proffer thanks that Oberlin 
doesn’t have a varsity ice-fishing team. 

At 10:30 a.m. the weather is not so 
bad; the car starts; | don’t need to hook 
my scarf up over my nose. On the gym 
door a sign is posted, “Women’s Swim 
Meet for Today Cancelled.” Guess Ohio 
Wesleyan took the traveler advisory 
warnings seriously. 

Come to think of it, OWU’s women 
swimmers missed the Third Annual 
Oberlin Invitational Relays a week ago, 
also due to the frigid, flurrious atmo- 
sphere. They also missed a lot of good 
competition and fun. Wooster won the 
meet for the third straight year with 364 
points. Denison took second with 308, 
followed by Oberlin 266, Wittenberg 
262 and Mount Union 186. 

Wooster’s Scotties, now coached by 
the Invitational’s creator, Judi Flohr, 
took I1 (of a possible 15) firsts and 9 of 
13 meet records. But Oberlin took top 
honors for the most hilarious victory (in 
a novelty relay). Yeowomen Alison 
Greer, Julie Stern, Ellen Brisch and 
Sharon Ross, clad in Hawaiian shirts 
and sunglasses (perhaps hinting at an 
alternative site for the °83 Relays) and 
displaying an innovative and effective 
jump-start, raced to a record-setting 
3:27.9 finish in the 200-yard Innertube 
Relay. 

After the Relays OC’s swimmers 
hoisted their record to 2-1 with a 78-61 
win over Youngstown State. Senior 
Kristen Goulet, juniors Stern, Greer (a 
co-captain) and Tania Williamson, 
sophomores Ross and Ruth Berggren, 
and freshmen Marvalisa Mealing, Jean 
Miller and Oivia Mastry all scored win- 
ning points for Oberlin. (The Yeo- 
women’s ledger included a win by forfeit 
over John Carroll and an 87-35 loss to 
Kenyon.) 


Entering the gym I greet Chuck 
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Smoyer, a senior on the men’s swim 
team, who informs me that their meet is 
on. This is curious, because the Yeomen 
are scheduled to host Ohio Wesleyan. 
Guess the weather’s what separates the 
girls from the boys down in Delaware. 

I tell Chuck that I am really looking 
forward to their meet, since I haven't 
had a chance to see the team, especially 
the exciting newcomers. Chuck, having 
just emerged from morning workout, is 
not so excited because Coach Michaels 
has put everyone in different events. 
“I’m swimming the thousand,” he says, 
“and I’ve never done more than a 200!” 
The third-year letterman, a double major 
in psychology and piano, goes on his 
way. I gather from this information— 
no taper (1.e., from a.m. practice) and a 
mixed up lineup —that the Yeomen are 
assured of victory in Carr Pool this 
afternoon. 

There is a note on my door from 
Kristi Barksdale. She will be back from 
Mount Union in time to keep stats for 
the men’s basketball game tonight. I’m 
glad. She is an excellent, veteran statis- 
tician. Her note also means that the first 
official Oberlin women’s indoor track 
season will open on schedule. 

Gathering up the women’s basketball! 
scorebook and several stat sheets, I find 
Tish Tweet, the new team manager, who 
takes a great deal of pride in her score- 
keeping, and give these to her. The 
Yeowomen are going to Lake Erie Col- 
lege; they should meet with certain vic- 
tory there. Having lost their last two 
games (they are I-4) by one point, a 
61-60 decision to Case, and by two 
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points, a 62-60 loss to John Carroll, 
these cagers are due. Jim Reinker pulls 
the bus up to the north doors, and 
they're off. It’s become a bit brisker and 
breezier outside. 

Ohio Wesleyan’s men swimmers arrive 
without incident and the meet goes as 
expected. The Yeomen win ten of 1] 
events, defeating the Battling Bishops 
56-36. The juggled assignments don’t 
indicate where OC’s strengths lie this 
season. 

Seniors Doug Walker and Mitch Sza- 
trowski are back as co-captains and 
potential All-America candidates. They 
will score in backstroke and sprint 
freestyle events, respectively, at the OAC 
Championships, which will be at Ober- 
lin Feb. 25-27. Other veterans are junior 
Greg Shriber and sophomore Ken 
Brechner (fly, IM), junior “Biff” Jewell 
(breast), sophomore Brian Martin 
(sprints) and junior Garrett Adams and 
Jim Snyder (diving). 

Four freshmen also figure in OC’s 
OAC and NCAA hopes: John Little- 
field and Dave Bacon (IM, free), Brian 
McAninch (breast) and the potentially 
sensational Young Kim (IM). 

“He’s the best all-around swimmer 
ever to come to Oberlin,” stated Dick 
Michaels during preseason. “He is the 
best all-strokes swimmer that we’ve ever 
had. Technically, his strokes are near 
perfect.” 

This afternoon Kim takes the 200 free 
MNeiodeandsthe 200 flyin wise: 
Doubtless, the fans have seen nothing 
yet. The Yeomen’s record evens to I-1. 
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On my way to procure a copy of the 
final results, | encounter Jim Sullinger, 
assistant basketball coach for both the 
Yeomen and Yeowomen. Having spied 
him in the pool stands earlier, | asked 
why he hadn’t traveled with the women’s 
team as he’d planned? “I did,” he says, 
“But, we never made it. Route 90 was 
closed, so we turned around, ate a little 
chicken, and came home.” Too bad. We 
probably would have won. 

It’s getting darker and colder. Mid- 
way througha brief bite of dinner, Jerry 
Henson calls from the Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram sports department. Is the game 
still on? Yes. He tells me that their dead- 
line has been moved up because of the 
weather and that Steve Brown, who has 
been covering our home games, won’t 
be coming out for the same reason. No 
problem. I'll call as soon as I can. 

In 15 minutes—bundled up and un- 
bundled up—I’m back at Philips, phon- 
ing our swim results in to the Chronicle. 
Steve says that since he won’t be cover- 
ing the game tonight, we'll probably 
win. 

Putting the programs on the ticket 
table and bleachers, | wonder if I should 
have printed so many. Reports have it 
that Route 58 South is practically shut. 
I had hoped that the presence of Divi- 
sion III’s leading scorer, Otterbein’s 
Ron Stewart, averaging close to 28 
points per game, might bring in a few 
more spectators. 

Otterbein is only a little late. Kristi is 
right on time. She will be hard to 
replace, I think. Of course, the track 


At left: Kristen Goulet, breaststroke. 
Below: Sharon Ross, butterfly. 


teams will probably miss her more than 
l. | ask her how the meet went. 

Apparently Baldwin-Wallace never 
showed. This is curious. The Yeowomen 
traveled right through Berea on their 
way to Alliance. Too bad, the Yellow 
Jackettes have missed an opportunity to 
be part of the first meet ever held in 
Mount Union’s Peterson Field House. 
History will record that the Purple 
Raiders won the inaugural meet over 
Oberlin 107-56. 

Though decidedly outnumbered, the 
ten Yeowomen took five firsts in the 
nine events they entered. Freshman 
Marcia Uddoh won the high jump with 
4’°8” and tied for first in the long jump 
with 14’5”. She also captured the 55- 
meter dash in 7.9 seconds. Sophomore 
Cathy Seasholes won the 500-meter 
dash in 1:46.2, and Kristi took “her” 
events, the sprint hurdles, in 9.6. Fresh- 
men Noreen Crayton, Beth Norton, Eli- 
zabeth Kelly and Jackie Thompson 
competed in the 300-and 400-meter 
dashes. Kristi describes the errant hand- 
off, which disqualified OC’s 400-meter 
relay, with good humor; the team will 
have six more meets in this, their inau- 
gural season, to work this out. 


We proceed to the press box and fill out 
our stat sheets. The stands are peopled 
mostly with Otterbein fans. The lineups 
are introduced. Then, football coach 
Don Hunsinger, on behalf of the physi- 
cal education department, requests a 
moment of silence for President Danen- 
berg, who has passed away this after- 
noon. The game will be played in his 
honor. 

The game begins. Seniors Terry Stal- 
lings, John Stevenson and Steve Wood- 
ring are starting for the Yeomen. Terry 
is psyched—the 6-5 forward had 38 
points against the Cardinals last year. 
Freshmen Greg Cotton and Todd Wil- 
liams complete the lineup. 

We hold our hopes to ourselves. The 
Yeomen were picked to finish last in the 
OAC. Otterbein was picked in one poll 
to take it all, and they are currently 
ranked second in NCAA Division III. 

During the first half the Cardinals 
demonstrate why their offense is number 
one in scoring. A senior guard, Dino 
Guanciale (who became a starter after 
scoring 33 points against the Yeomen 
last season) hits his first eight attempts 
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Stallings in action vs. Mount Union. 


and accumulates 20 points (10 for 11) by 
the half. Stewart is right behind with 19 
points. The Cardinals make 26 of 35 
from the field. The Yeomen sink 16 of 
33 and are down 55-39. 

In the second half, Otterbein has 
cooled offand the Yeomen have warmed 
up. Kristi swears beside me as several of 
our players put the ball up; but, the ball 
goes in. She can’t believe it. After ten 
minutes the score is 70-61. Five more 
minutes and it’s 78-72. The Oberlin fans 
begin to make themselves heard. 

The Cardinals score the rest of their 
points from the line. With 40 seconds 
left, Stallings tips one in. It’s 88-86. 
Guanciale makes his free throws, 90-86. 
With ten seconds remaining Kristi and I 
delete expletives under our breath. 
Woodring is shooting from about 30 
feet out. It goes in! 90-88. At three 
seconds Stewart hits the first, but misses 
the second of two foul shots. Oberlin 
gets the ball and with a futile, full-court 
heave of the ball, the game ends 91-88. 

Though they lose, the record moving 
to 1-13 overall and 0-3 in the OAC, the 
Yeomen area team to be reckoned with. 


Greg Cotton fights for a rebound. 


They have even proven this to them- 
selves. With coach Pat Penn’s emphasis 
on, and their disciplined execution of, 
team play, the Yeomen may well win 
their first conference game in two years. 

But, | don’t evade the storm. As I’m 
about to give the Chronicle the box 
score, the lights go out. For a moment 
there is total blackness; then an emer- 
gency light inthe hall flicks on. I pullthe 
phone out as far as it will reach and roll 
my chair closer to the light. “Neither 
rain, nor sleet, nor snow...” will halt the 
dissemination of Oberlin College sports 
information. As I’m giving the winner 
of the 100-yard freestyle (Brian Martin 
53.2) to the Plain Dealer, the emergency 
light goes out and the day-to-day lights 
burst on. 

There is arctic air outside. The drive 
home is eerie. Most of Oberlin is still 
without power. One win, two losses, 
two cancellations, the passing of the 
president, the cold. 
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Above: Action in the 1981 Yale- Princeton diamond jubilee 
game. At right: Women’s Athletic Director Mary J. Cul- 
hane wore a wig and.an old-fashioned uniform for the start 
of a special half-time demonstration of yesteryear 


Y-P diamond jubilee 


It is said that the first team to ring the 
bell in Finney Chapel will win the game. 

“Sunday morning, we had practice, 
and I said, ‘Are we going to try to ring 
the bell?’ 

“We decided we would. So, we went 
over to Finney early, before the dinner. 

“It was open, so we went upstairs and 
saw the rope. And somebody said: 

“*Pull the rope!’ 

“And, then, somebody else screamed: 

“*No! What if it’s not the bell?!’ 

“And somebody else said: 

“ “What else would it be?’ 

“So, we rang it once and then ran like 
crazy. Then, we decided that we hadn't 
rung it long enough. So, we went back 
and rang it a /ong time.” —Kim Taylor 
85 

Thus, in sleuthful pursuit of tradi- 
tion, did Yale peal to Princeton that 
they would win the 75th annual Y-P 
women’s all-star basketball game. Un- 
fortunately for the Bulldogs, Finney’s 
chime proved fickle to prescription and 
the Tigers triumped, 45-40. 

From carrillon to court Yale-Prince- 
ton’s diamond jubilee was a sparkling 
success. Practice began in earnest a 
week prior to the game. Official festivi- 
ties commenced on the contest’s eve 
with a delightful banquet in Asia House. 
Y-P players—past and present—and assort- 
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basketball. 


ed dignitaries gathered to share the 
occasion. 

“This is a celebration of women in 
sports and, particularly, in the tradition 
of basketball,” stated head basketball 
coach and Y-P coordinator Ruth Brun- 
ner. “The one common link that, I 
think, most of us here have in common, 
from 1928 through 1981, is the expe- 
rience of a team sport and the expe- 
rience of playing ona basketball team at 
Oberlin.” 

Acting President James Powell wel- 
comed alumnae, players and guests, 
commenting, “I’m sure all the men here 
feel somewhat priviliged to be here. I 
understand that in the first years of this 
contest men were not allowed to be 
present; and I’d like to think that the 
letter Dean Payne and I wrote a few 
weeks ago to students about tolerance 
on campus had something to do with 
our presence here tonight.” 

The presence of male spectators dur- 
ing the Yale-Princeton game’s seventy- 


five year history turned out to be one of 


the most topical subjects among those 
remembered that evening. Coach Brun- 
ner introduced “a living example of one 
of the men who sneaked into Warner 
Gym,” whereupon Kenneth (Dutch) 
Mytinger °38, allowed that he had been 
one of “a few studious sophomores” 
who hid in Warner Gym in 1935, but not 
for very long. They were forcibly ejected. 

Ella McCloy Lehman ’30 said, “Y-P 
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was sort of the apex of a pyramid.” 
Although her experience was “in the 
lower part of the pyramid,” she said the 
success of the Yale-Princeton games has 
been a tribute to the enthusiastic, con- 
tinued participation in the intramural 
program. 

The honored guest was Marcella 
Spahr ’28 who founded a similar Y-P 
program at Ambridge(Pa.) High School. 
Its 50th and final game took place last 
March, attended by more than 200 
graduates from over a dozen states. 

“It was a wonderful experience,” said 
Marcella, “to know that we had sold the 
high standards of that game.” Among 
these she specified fair play, honor, 
sportsmanship and, especially, trust. 
Where one coach was in charge of 
directing both teams, trust was essen- 
tial. “Oberlin has inspired the standards 
that our teams and coaches enjoyed 
together.” 

For their part the ’81 Y’s and P’s 
minded their P’s and Q’s until it came 
time to present their skits. Yale per- 
formed a preppie parody at Princeton’s 
expense. Capt. Ruth (“Cosell”) Slater 
interviewed several pseudo-Tigers, the 
first of whom was in tears because her 
friends— Buffy and Muffy and Chip and 
Skip—weren’t coming to the game. 
“And,” she whimpered, “we didn’t even 
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Marcella Spahr '28, Y-P missionary to 
Ambridge, Pa., was guest of honor. 


get alligator sweatpants.” After a poem 
and a song (to the tune of the Adam’s 
Family Theme), Princeton did a tuneful 
take-off on “The 12 Days of Christ- 
mas,” which began “On the day before 
the big game, Princeton said to Yale, 
We're gonna whi-ip your tail.” Subse- 
quent verses included “Ruth, learn to 
dribble,” “Kim learn to rebound,” and 
“Renee, do-on’t forget the game.” 

Next night the comediennes became 
competitors. Princeton, captained by 
senior Michelle Brot, dominated, lead- 
ing at the half 27-18. Brot, a three-year 
veteran, said, “Kim Taylor posed a big 
threat. We decided to use a box-and- 
one defense and it worked really well. 
Wendy (Jensen ’85) played a good box 
against her and Marian (Fowler’85, sis- 
ter of Y-Per Kay Fowler’76) rebounded 


The Yale comediennes won the pre-game activities. 


very well.” Jan (“Bear”) Berridge °85 
had 13 points. Fowler was next with 10. 

During halftime, faculty, friends and 
IM players put on an exhibition of old- 
fashioned basketball. Clad in bloomers, 
stockings and mitty blouses, Yalies of 
yesteryear went against the players of 
Princeton past, who were attired in 
shirts and shorts, longer and less syn- 
thetic than today’s versions. 

Yale changed its defense in the second 
half and gave the Tigers a go of it. Ruth 
Slater 84 contributed a game-high 14 
points, while teammate Monica Har- 
grave °84 added 10. 


The oldest-known continuing women’s 
collegiate sports event in the nation 
began in 1906 when two women trans- 
ferred from Mt. Holyoke to Oberlin and 
decided that women should be able to 
engage in competitive sports just as men 
did. The names of the two then all-male 
collegiate sports rivals were chosen to 
emphasize the seriousness and all-star 
nature of the event. 

The history of the game reflects the 
whole history of the changing societal 
attitudes toward women and sports. 

In the early years, the team members 
wore bloomers, and they played accord- 
ing to special women’s rules, which 
made the game less strenuous. Sports 
educators of the time were convinced 
that women were, indeed, the weaker 
sex. Men were not allowed to view the 
event until 1952 because it was feared 
that the men would become titillated 
and that, with male spectators, the 
women players would get so wrapped 
up with all the excitement that they 
would overexert themselves and cause 
themselves physical injury. 

Nevertheless, the first game of 1906 
appears to have been anything but a 


Helen Domonkos, emeritus professor 
of physical education, has been a Y-P 
regular since 1922. 


sedate affair. According to the 1907 Hi- 
O- Hi, the coeds got song books from 
both Yale and Princeton and wrote 
parodies on popular songs “to suit the 
occasion. Waving banners and rousing 
songs, accompanied by fudge-pans and 
chafing dish covers, testified to enthusi- 
asm, which prevailed.” Yale won that 
first game, by a score of 13 to 12. 

Despite the carefree aspects of the 
‘“Yale-Princeton” game, it has had a 
serious core: it was the closest thing that 
Oberlin women students had to an 
athletic event until the late 1960’s, when 
women’s intercollegiate competition in 
basketball began at Oberlin. 

To the alumni of years ago, the game 
stands as a monument to the resolve of 
women to be taken seriously in sports. 


Cheerleaders Dennis Taljon and Jim Hegarty. 
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news 


s is usual during Winter Term, 
Aeerrcsivae” half of Oberlin’s 

students were on campus in Janu- 
ary, enjoying (?) the cold and snow and 
the non-structured atmosphere of not 
having regular classes. The other half 
(give or take the one-fourth who could 
legally avoid their one Winter Term) 
were off campus, engaged ina myriad of 
projects, many of them sponsored by 
Oberlin alumni. 

In addition to enjoying these projects, 
many students were accepting housing 
fromalumni, some for overnight, others 
for the entire month. 

As usual, the prize, if there were one, 
would go to Washington, D.C., alumni 
who opened their homes to 40 students 
who were interns in Congressional offi- 
ces or taking part in projects that includ- 
ed the psychiatric ward of St. Elizabeth 
Hospital, People for the American Way. 
the Library of Congress Folk Song 
Archive and the National Center for 
Law and Deaf. 

Alumni who housed students during 
the 1982 Winter Term were Ruthann 
Harris Ovenshire 63, Gloria Worthing- 
ton Hurdle 67, Henry (65) and Susan 
Yates (66) Beale, Steven (62) and Jane 
Havell (61) Steury, Christopher Smith 
68, Carolyn Huddle Wells 43, Dorothy 
Rockwell Avery 55, Ken Kay’73, Sarah 
Gamble Epstein °48, Robert Wortz °58, 
David Richardson ’70, Homer (54) and 
Joan Goldsby (55) Wolfe, John P. 
Manwell °53, Peter Samuels °79, Eric 
Koetting °77, Reynold Sachs 61 and 
Harvey Himberg ’68. 

Parents of present or recent students 
who housed students are Dorothy Camp 
(Beatrice °72), the Karasiks (Judy °75), 
William Blackburn (Alice 85), the 
Neuburgs (Amy °84), the Garskes 
(Joanna °85), Stanley Burrous (Mary 
85), Lois Czapiewski (Susan 74), Robert 
and Eva Plotkin (Lisa °83), Marjorie 
Hollis (Valerie 84), Dr. and Mrs. Jack 
Segal (Nancy ’83), Louand Toby Singer 
(Jonathan °85), Grant and Jo Reynolds 


The writer is executive director of the 
Oherlin Alumni Association 
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by Midge Brittingham 60 


(Catherine °83), Ralph and Estella Getz 
(Arthur °82) and Anna and Frank 
McKenna (Barbara Jean 82). 

A successful Winter Term wouldn't 
have been possible without the help of 
these alumni and parents. Our thanks, 
too, to Prudence Kline ’72, who coordi- 
nated the housing with the Alumni 
Office. 

But the District of Columbia isn’t the 
only place that draws Oberlin students 
during Winter Term. The Music from 
Oberlin Trio (featuring Gene Carr °82, 
cello; Cal Wiersma’82, violin; and Char- 
les Floyd °80, piano) spent the 198] 
Winter Term and the ensuing fall and 
spring breaks on the road. Their 1982 
Winter Term tour started in Mankato, 
Minn. (where “it was -5O degrees,” re- 
ported Gene). Ann Brainard Nadeau "56 
made arrangements for the concert and 
the housing. Then the trio crossed the 
Great Divide and was featured up and 
down the West Coast (“temperatures in 
the 70’s,” according to Gene) with a 
short jaunt to Phoenix. Alumni audienc- 
es were enthusiastic, with some of them 
making concert arrangements and hous- 
ing the trio, too. Jenni Horn Browning, 
67 class president, arranged housing for 
them when they were in the Tacoma 
area. Mary Ellen Brown Gregg 54 made 
housing and concert arrangements in 
Carlsbad, Calif. Dorothy Williams °48 
arranged for a concert at the Bishop’s 
School in LaJolla. In Redlands, Harriet 
Crain Blume °53 arranged accommoda- 


tions. Amy Gittler ’72 offered housing 
to the trio in Phoenix and the Creigh- 
tons, Howard and Heather Spencer- 
Green, both °66, were hosts in San 
Francisco. Richard (°50) and Julia Hail 
Ferreira °5!1 provided the accommoda- 
tions for the trio in Portland, Ore. 

Two other student tour groups were 
less fortunate then the Music from 
Oberlin Trio, at least in their choice of 
climate. Braving sub zero temperatures 
and snow squalls, a hearty band of eight 
students in a rented van visited Ohio 
high schools with a specially adapted 
version of Edgar Lee Master’s “Spoon 
River Anthology.” With their own spe- 
cial arrangements of bluegrass and folk 
music, the students brought life to this 
high school reading list classic and were 
enthusiastically received by students and 
high school teachers wherever they went. 
The tour would not have been possible 
without the aid of alumniand parents in 
key areas. Bill Mezger °38 arranged 
housing in the Dayton area, calling on 
Ralph Winkler °52 and Reed (60) and 
Coco Ferguson (58) Watkins and on 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamont Jennings Jr. 
(Mark °82), Mr. and Mrs. Hans Staus- 
boll (Anne ’77) and Dr. and Mrs. Yung 
Park (Brian °85) to help. 

In Cincinnati, Ellen Price O'Flaherty 
*S8 arranged housing, with the help of 
Craig and Suzanne Beyer Richmond, 
both 56, Carol Bosken’64 and M. Jane 
Tucker Moore ’53. 

In Delaware, Ohio, Dave (58) and 
Judy Peterson (61) Lyons organized 
housing, enlisting the aid of Clark and 
Janet Shibley Hyde, both 69, and Ken 
and Elaine Ashby Goodrich, both °55. 
While in Delaware, the group performed 
at the Ohio Wesleyan coffee house and 
assisted Dave with cello and violin mu- 
sic Sunday morning at Dave’s church, 
Asbury Methodist. They also met with 
the church’s high school youth group 
Sunday evening. The next evening in 
Granville, David (52) and Betty Bald- 
win (53) Gibbons arranged housing for 
the troupe with Maylonand Ann Wood- 
bury Hepp, both °34, Daniel (52) and 


~ 
) 


Ginny De Vyver (53) Fletcher and 
David and Joanne Woodyard *65t. In 
Worthington, Ohio, John and Mary 
Sawyer Picken, both 56, commandeered 
their neighbors on Colburn Ct. to pro- 
vide housing. In Toledo, Annora Sue 
Kirsch Karr ’53 agreed to house four of 
the students, including the three women 
students, (“a pleasant change to have 
the girls here, as | have had only boys in 
this house all these years!) and enlisted 
Floyd and Carolyn Brause (60t) George 
and Craig (°76) and Bonnie Shopneck. 
Susan McGarry °74 had the big job of 
finding alumni in the Ann Arbor area 
who could house the troupe for five 
days. 

In addition, she and Nancy Wolfe’79 
arranged for the group to perform for 
alumni, parents and prospective stu- 
dents on Sunday, Jan. 31, only to havea 
blizzard cancel the event. 

The second touring student group to 
brave a northern winter also experienced 
alumni hospitality. The Woodwind 
Quintet was “in residence” at the Center 
for Chamber Music, Greenwich Country 
Day School, Greenwich, Conn., Jan. 
11-14. Mary Lou McMullen Woods °52 
(Sarah °82) hosted the five students on 
the evening of Jan. 15S. The group per- 
formed in concert at the Emma Willard 
School in Troy, N.Y., Jan. 22. Local 
alumni were invited to hear and meet 
them. 


Alumni Medal winner 


Robert P. Fountain, dean of the Con- 
servatory 1965-70 and professor of sing- 
ing and director of choral activities at 
Oberlin from 1948 to 1970, will receive 
the 1982 Alumni Medal for distinguished 
service to Oberlin College. It will be 
presented Saturday noon, May 29 


34 


(Commencement Weekend), at the 
Alumni Picnic in Tappan Square. 

The nomination of Fountain for the 
award said in part: “In order to express 
heartfelt gratitude for sharing his musi- 
cal genius with thousands of Oberlin 
students, many of whom sang in the 
Chapel Choir, the Oberlin College Choir 
and the Musical Union, to recognize his 
extraordinary contribution to Oberlin 
College, and to bear witness toa person 
whose quest for excellence and generos- 
ity of spirit represent the very essence of 
the ideals and traditions for which 
Oberlin stands.” 

During his 22 years at Oberlin Bob 
Fountain taught singing, choral con- 
ducting and directed choral groups that 
included the Oberlin College Choir, 
which in 1964 made an eight-week tour 
of the Soviet Unionand Romania under 
sponsorship of the Office of Cultural 
Presentations of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. When he became dean of the 
Conservatory, he relinquished all teach- 
ing responsibilities with the exception 
of the Choir. One of his last public 
events before he left Oberlin to become 
director of choral activities at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a post he still 
holds, was the moving rendition of Mozart’s 
Requiem by Oberlin students at the 
National Cathedral in Washington in 
response to the Kent State student kill- 
ings in May 1970. 


Choir reunion 


Recognize the above photo? It may be 
because you were a member of the Ober- 
lin College Choir during 1963-64. That 
choir, like so many before it and so 
many since, brought distinction to 
Oberlin for its incomparable music 
making; however, that particular choir 


also made history when it made its con- 
cert tour of the Soviet Union and 
Romania. As part of the activities of 
Commencement Weekend, the college 
is sponsoring a reunion of the Russian 
Tour Choir. 

The program being planned will mark 
the 18th anniversary of the Choir’s 
highly acclaimed tour, offer an oppor- 
tunity for choir members and families to 
become re-acquainted and provide an 
occasion whereby the significant con- 
tribution of Robert Fountain to Oberlin 
can be noted. Mr. and Mrs. Fountain 
will be on hand to share memories and 
renew old friendships and it is antici- 
pated that the returning choir members 
will provide music, under Mr. Foun- 
tain’s direction, for the Baccalaureate 
Service in Finney Chapel on Saturday 
afternoon. 

If you were a member of the Oberlin 
College Choir of 1963-64, plan now to 
return to Oberlin May 28-30 for what 
promises to be a gathering of people 
who shared one of the most enriching 
experiences of their lives. If you are not 
a member of the reunion classes 1966, 
1967 or 1968, and were a member of the 
Choir in 1963-64, write to the Alumni 
Office for Reunion Weekend informa- 
tion (see notice on the inside of the back 
cover of this magazine). 

If you know the whereabouts of choir 
members Susan Anderson, Joy Black- 
ett, Carol Buck, Ted Freeburne or 
Francine Schutzman, please contact 
John M. Russell, 128 W. University 
St., Wooster, OH 44691 (Phone 216 
264-7992). 
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1982 Choir Tour 


The Oberlin College Choir and chamber 
orchestra will perform during the first 
week of Aprilinthe Midwest. Plymouth 
Congregational Church, S01 W. Berry 


St., Fort Wayne, Ind., will be the site of 


the choir’s first concert on Friday, April 
2, in the evening. Bob and Grace Alex- 
ander Drummond, both °*46, made 
arrangements with Vincent Slater, min- 
ister of music at Plymouth. 

On Saturday, April 3, Milwaukee 
area alumni, parents and friends will 
have the opportunity to hear the choir at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 914 E. 
Knapp St. Roger Sherman ’72 is mak- 
ing arrangements. On Palm Sunday, 
April 4, the choir will appear in Min- 
neapolis at Central Lutheran Church, 
333 East Grant St., at 8 p.m. Mary Kirk- 
patrick Heltsley 60 and Susan Grigg ’68 
have agreed to coordinate housing for 
choir members. Other concerts: 

April 5. Fond du Lac, Wis., Little 
Theater, 8:15 p.m. Phone Marion Sim- 
ons, 414/921-7193 for details. 

April 6. Elmhurst, Ill., York Com- 
munity High School. Phone Robert 
Stone, 312/832-1852, for details. 

All concerts are free and open to the 
public. 


David Wilkins 61 discusses Donatello. 
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Alumni in Service to OC 


The Alumni Association’s program of 
“Alumni in Service to Oberlin College,” 
conceived by Michael Lipsky’61 who at 
that time was a member of the Alumni 
Board, was initiated in April 1972. 
Intended to supplement the dwindling 
budgets of academic departments and 
at the same time offer an opportunity 
for alumni talent to be utilized, the 
ASOC program underwrites the ex- 
penses of alumni who have been identi- 
fied by academic departments as those 
who could enrich the curriculum by 
special lectures, symposia and perfor- 
mances. Since 1973, the program has 
sponsored the visits of over 300 alumni. 
Last fall, the art department invited 
David Wilkins 61, member of the art 
department faculty at the University of 
Pittsburgh, to speak on “Donatello’s 
Lost Statue of Dovizia for the Mercata 
Vecchio in Florence: Wealth and Char- 
ity as Florentine Virtues.” He also pre- 
sented an open seminar on Donatello. A 
history major at Oberlin, Wilkins re- 
ceived the M.A. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Michigan. A specialist in 
Renaissance art, especially Renaissance 
sculpture, he is affiliated with the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh and is 
director of the University Art Gallery. 


Robert Halley 69 with geology students. 


As a distinguished lecturer sponsored 
by the American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, ASOC visitor Robert 
B. Halley *69, research geologist with 
the U.S. Geological Survey in Denver, 
spoke on “Evolution of Carbonate Po- 
rosity During Burial— Bahamas, Flor- 
ida and Gulf Coast, Jurassic to Holo- 
cene” in November. 

The Public Service Studies Program 
sponsored the ASOC visit of Ken Kay 
*73, counsel to the Senate subcommittee 
on the separation of powers, who gave a 
public lecture in December on “The 
Moral Majority Agenda: Congressional 
attempts to strip the courts of abortion, 
busing and prayer.” 


Certificates of Appreciation 


Certificates of Appreciation “to recog- 
nize outstanding or significant perfor- 
mance in Alumni Association programs” 
will be awarded to Doug Maass 66 and 
James Roemer ’27 by President of the 
Alumni Association Bob Rotberg’55 at 
the Alumni Picnic, Saturday May 29 
(Commencement Weekend). Anyone 
who knows anything about the Alumni 
Admissions Rep Program knows Doug. 
As Rep coordinator of the Westches- 
ter/So. Connecticut area program, he 
has consistently given hours and hours 


of time seeing that college nights are 
covered, that all candidates are inter- 
viewed, that interested prospective stu- 
dents are partied and that accepted fresh- 
man meet returning students and alumni 
before they arrive in the fall. In addi- 
tion, he has served on the Admissions 
Advisory Committee of the Alumni 
Board. But he wouldn't bea lot different 
from several hard-working and devoted 
co-ordinators if it weren’t for the now- 


Maass 


Roemer 


famous “bus trips.” As an innovation 
in 1980, organized and implemented 
by Doug (He even served as chaperone 
on the first trip!) the idea for alumni 
clubs to sponsor bus trips for prospec- 
tive students from their areas to the 
campus has now become common prac- 
tice and has spread to the New York 
City, Chicago and Washington, D.C., 
clubs. 

Jimmy Roemer has been another tire- 
less worker for Oberlin College. Now 
retired after a successful career in the 
steel business, he has served the college 
ina variety of fund-raising activities. He 
was a member of the Development 
Leadership Gifts Committee (1959-62), 
the Alumni Fund Campaign Commit- 
tee (1958-61), the Advancement Fund 
Cabinet (1967-70), and area chairman 
and special gifts chairman in the 
Youngstown-Warren (Ohio) area for 
the Outlook Campaign of the ’70’s. Dur- 
ing the successful 50th reunion gift 
campaign of the Class of 1927, he served 
as Class agent. In addition to his work in 
fund raising, Jimmy has been a member 
of the Alumni Board (1961-64), presi- 
dent of his class, and has been an admis- 
sions rep. 


Directory published! 


As over 6,000 Oberlinians now know, 
the 1981 Oberlin College Alumni Direc- 
tory, compiled by College and Univer- 
sity Press, has been published and 
shipped, and most everyone who ordered 
a copy has received it. In fact, some have 
received two, for some unknown rea- 
son. Although it appears that 90% of the 
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book is accurate, the number of errors 
has been disheartening and some of 
them unexplainable. It is our intention 
to publish an on-going errata list in each 
issue of the Alumni Magazine. There- 
fore, if you purchased a book you should 
clip out the lists and attach them to your 
book. Although the finished product is 
less than we expected, we are still find- 
ing it useful and I hope that most of you 
will, too. A few copies are still available 
and may be purchased by calling Col- 
lege and University Press at 800-633- 
1462. If you are dissatisfied with your 
volume, you may mail it to the Alumni 
Office and we will see that you receive a 
refund. If your entry is inaccurate, but 
you wish to keep the volume, call Gin- 
ger Sorenson at the above 800 number 
and a partial refund can be arranged. | 
have appreciated the understanding (and 
in some cases the humor) with which the 
errors have been reported. Since the 
original tape of addresses was sent to 
C&UP in February 1981, your Febru- 
ary 1981 address and occupation will 
appear, with no further biographical 
information if the firm was unable to 
reach you by mail (third class, not for- 
wardable) or phone. If you wish your 
entry to appear corrected in a subse- 
quent errata, please send us the com- 
plete information as you wish it to 
appear. As one of you has said, “At least 
it looks good, and the introduction by 
Jeff Blodgett is great.” 


1981 Directory Errata 


P. 40: Benedict, Ruth; r. Weston. Not Boston. 
P. 52: Blodgett, Jane; r. 273 Oak St., Ober- 
lin, OH 44074, 216/775-1879. 

P. 65: Briggs, Gertrude; r. Plymouth, MA. 
Not Kingston. 

P. 67: Brittingham, Smith; JD from CWRU; 
Firm: Hahn, etc. Not Hahm. 

P.91: Cassam, Mrs. Kirsten Peffer Trapha- 
gen. Not Traphage. Next line: Sri Lanka. 
Not Lamka. 

P. 100: Clark, David W.; Oberlin College. 
Not Overlin. 

Palise Gowles: Samuelyr: 
Capitol Hill. 

P. 150: Dubocq; 42 SSM. Not Du Bocq; °72 
SSM. 

P. 165: Insert Erickson, Dorothy Hinckley 
(John); °28; 401 Malden Ave., La Grange 
Park, IL 60525. 

P. 188: Frank, Lloyd; Parker, Chapin, Flat- 
tau & Klimpl. Not Klimkl; r. New York, NY. 
Not Ansonia. 

P. 233: Hamilton, Harlan; 34 Ph.D. Not’44. 
P. 242: Hartrick, Mary. Listing should 
appear on Page 323 as Kremer-Hartrick, 
Mary. 

P. 257: Highsaw; r. 4601 Drummond Ave., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815, 301/656-8539. 


Denver. Not 


P. 288: Jensen, Dr. Jannette; °38, "40 AB 
George Washington Univ., °63 MA (Not 
MSW); Chairman, department of social 
sciences. Not social services. 

P. 322: Kramer, Atossa; Berea, Ky. Not 
Bera. 

P. 323: Kremer-Hartrick, Mary. Not Kre- 
mer, Mary °58 (See Hartrick). Rest of her 
listing on Page 242 is correct. 

P. 363: Mahl, George. Insert ’39 AB before 
°41 MA; Professor of Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry. Add Psychology. 

P. 386: McClain, Betty; Berea, Ky. Not 
Bera. 

P. 390: Melinat, Ellen; r. 717 Kirkpatrick 
St., Syracuse, NY 13208. 

P. 393: Metcalf, Robert; Retired Geologist, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. Not nurse. 

P. 463: Pross; Berea, Ky. Not Bera. 

P. 495: Ruckman, Kay Althea Woodruff. 
Not Woodriff. 

P. 519: Severance, Phyllis. Delete Boston 
from address. 

P. 523: Insert Shaw, Carroll K. (Conna); ’28 
AB; r. 3205 S. Leisure World Blvd., Silver 
Spring, MD 20906, 301/598-6284. 

P. 586: Traphagen, Kirsten. Not Traphage. 
P. 622: White, Eugene 60 and June 60; r. 
3199 Van Aiken Blvd., Shaker Hts., OH 
44120. Not Cleveland. Not 3036 Keswick Rd. 
P. 632: Winder, Miles; °72 JD Univ. of 
Denver. Not Pennsylvania. 

P. 633: Winslow, Walter; 69 AB, BM, 72 
MA,’75 PhD Univ. of Calif.; Assistant pro- 
fessor of music. Not Physician. 

P. 638: Woodruff, Kay. Not Woodriff. 

P. 669: All alumni listed as residents of 
Capitol Hill are residents of Denver. 

P. 679: The six alumni listed as residents of 
Belleair are residents of Clearwater. 

P. 680-682: All alumni listed as residents of 
Golden Gate are residents of Naples. 

P. 691: Add La Grange Park; Erickson, 
Dorothy Hinckley ’28. 

P. 698: The three alumni listed as residents 
of Bera are residents of Berea. 

P. 703: Add Highsaw, Jane °41 to Chevy 
Chase listing. 

P. 705: Add Shaw, Carroll K. ’28 to Silver 
Spring listing. 

P. 706: Delete Benedict from Boston. 

P. 708: Delete Severance from Boston. 

P. 711: Delete Kingston. 

P. 712: Insert Plymouth; Briggs, Gertrude 
Roberts °38. 

P. 713: Add Severance, Phyllis Smith °38 to 
Wellesley Hills listing. 

P. 713: Add Benedict, Ruth Buttner °38 to 
Weston listing. 

P. 720: Delete Highsaw from Traverse City 
listing. 

P. 735: All alumni listed as residents of 
Ansonia are residents of New York City. 

P. 740: Grand Island; Kremer-Hartrick. Not 
Hartrick. 

P. 743: Add Ansonia listing to New York 
City. 

P. 753: Chapel Hill; delete Blodgett. 

P. 763: Delete June and Eugene Johnson 
from Cleveland. 

P. 766: In Findlay; Duboeg. Not Du Bocq. 
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Books 


The Knesset: Parliament in the Israeli Polit- 
ical System by Gregory S. Mahler '72. Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University Press. $24.50. 
This study of the Israeli parliament is based 
ona series of interviews held with members 
of the Eighth Knesset (1973-77). From the 
data obtained in these interviews a revealing 
picture of the Israeli political system and the 
individuals who work within that system 
emerges. The Israeli system is dominated by 
political parties that, in a manner perhaps 
unique to Israel, control the activities of the 
members of Knesset. 

The book demonstrates how the political 
parties and the elections for seats in the 
Knesset control the political life of the 
nation. The parties are forced to form coali- 
tions to enable them to gain control of the 
government and cabinets are formed from 
members of the coalition parties. 

Behind the Israeli legislative process itself 
are the members of Knesset, who emerge 
through these interviews as a group of indi- 
viduals able to maintain their personal inde- 
pendence while operating under their par- 
ties’ strict control. The interviews reveal the 
personal and political backgrounds of the 
Knesset members and show how they initially 
became involved in the political activities 
that eventually led to their gaining their 
positions in the Knesset. 

Mahler is assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Vermont. He 
teaches a course on Israeli politics and has 
written a number of journal articles and pro- 
fessional papers on politics in Israel. 


Fiction and Repetition: Seven English Nov- 
els by J. Hillis Miller '48. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Offers detailed interpretations of 
Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, Thacke- 
ray’s Henry Esmond, Hardy’s Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles and The Well- Beloved, Con- 
rad’s Lord Jim and Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway 
and Between the Acts. 

Miller explores the multifarious ways in 
which repetition generates meaning in these 
novels—repetition of images, metaphors, 
motifs; repetition on a larger scale of epi- 
sodes, characters, plots, and repetition from 
one novel to another by the same or different 
authors. While repetition creates meanings, 
it also prevents the identification of a single 
determinable meaning for any of the novels; 
rather, the patterns made by the various 
repetitive sequences offer alternative possi- 
bilities of meaning which are incompatible. 
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Miller thus sees “undecidability” as an 

inherent feature of the novels discussed. 
Miller is Frederick W. Hilles Professor of 

English and comparative literature at Yale. 


Plato’s Apology: Text and Grammatical 
Commentary by James J. Helm. Bolchazy- 
Carducci (8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60603). Paper, $8.95. Designed to take into 
account the fact that students are reading 
Plato much earlier in their study of the lan- 
guage than was the case during the 19th 
century and early years of this century, when 
most of the hitherto available commentaries 
appeared. As a consequence, more help is 
needed today on basic syntactic construc- 
tions, which may be only briefly treated inan 
introductory textbook. 

The intent of this work is to provide the 
essential grammatical aids necessary to the 
reading of the text by a beginning student. 
These notes, which are intended as an aid in 
learning Greek, not as a substitute for that 
learning, should be used only after the stu- 
dent has read the text and then consulted the 
lexicon. 

The Greek text of Plato’s Apology was 
reprinted in this book from the Oxford Clas- 
sical Texts edition by John Burnet (1924). 
The book includes a selected bibliography 
and an appendix indicating principal parts. 

Helm is associate professor of classics and 
department chairman. 


What’s Fair?: American Beliefs about Dis- 
tributive Justice by Jennifer L. Hochschild 
71. Harvard University Press. $22.50. Using 
a long questionnaire and in-depth inter- 
views, Hochschild examines the ideals and 
contemporary practices of Americans on the 
subject of distributive justice. She finds that 
both rich and poor Americans perceive three 
realms in their lives: the private, the political 
and the economic. People tend to support 
equality in two of the realms: the private, 
where fundamental socialization takes place 
in the family, school and neighborhood, and 
the political, where issues arise about taxes, 
private property, rights, political representa- 
tion, social welfare policies and visions of 
utopia. But in the economic realm of the 
workplace, class structure and opportunity, 
Americans favor maintaining material dif- 
ferences among people. 

Hochschild discovers that there has been 
little significant change in the distribution of 
wealth over the generations, while the politi- 
cal ideology of socialism has been rejected 
outright by most people. She finds that it is 
the nonrich themselves who do not support 
the downward redistribution of wealth. 

The book contains extensive tables and 
figures and includes comprehensive appen- 
dixes, notes on the text and an index. 

Hochschild is assistant professor of poli- 
tics at the Woodrow Wilson School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs at Princeton. 


Poetry and Speculation of the Rg Veda by 
Willard Johnson 61. University of Califor- 
nia Press. $18.50. For centuries translators 
of the Rg Veda(ca. 1500 B.C.) have been per- 


plexed by passages that seem hopelessly 
obscure, their associations buried in the 
remote past. Using the methodology of 
recent literary criticism, Johnson focuses on 
the need to understand these passages in 
terms of their original context—the Rg 
Vedic speculative symposium—and their 
basic form—riddle and response. 

In the speculative symposium, priests pre- 
pared themselves for the performance of 
sacrificial rites by formulating responses to 
“enigmatizing images” put to them by their 
fellows. The sacred, enigmatic nature of the 
image deterred those unworthy of initiation 
but had the power to reveal the unknowable 
to him who persevered in its contemplation. 

Against this background the author 
examines the three key Rg Vedic images: the 
two birds in the fig tree, the sun and the 
wheel. His exploration establishes the impor- 
tance of these images in the development of 
the classical Sanskrit world view and sheds 
light on the common origins of poetic and 
speculative thought. 

Johnson has taught religious studies, 
comparative literature and philosophy. He 
is editor of the second edition of Richard H. 
Robinson’s The Buddhist Religion. 


Abingdon Dictionary of Living Religions. 
Keith Crim, general editor. Larry D. Shinn 
and Roger A. Bullard, associate editors. 
Abingdon. $39.95. This one volume includes 
contributions of more than 150 scholars, 
representing the major religious beliefs of 
the world. Each major religious tradition 
and some minor ones has an extended article 
devoted to it. The history of such religions as 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam 
and Judaism are discussed as well as their 
origins, major beliefs, major sects and 
movements that have arisen and significant 
personalities associated with each religion. 
Indigenous religions and regional traditions 
around the world are also presented. 

The dictionary includes more than 1,600 
entries with full cross referencing, pronunci- 
ation guides, bibliographies and 44 pages of 
illustrations, including an eight-page section 
of color maps. 

Shinn ts professor of religion at Oberlin. 
Bullard is professor of religion and philos- 
ophy at Atlantic College in Wilson, N.C. 
Crim is professor of philosophy and reli- 
gious studies at Virginia Commonwealth U. 
in Richmond. 


Sisters or Citizens?: Women and Socialism 
in France since 1876 by Charles Sowerwine 
65. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. A 
century ago, working women faced oppres- 
sion as women and as workers. This is a 
study of women’s responses to the dilemma 
concerning on which front they would fight. 
Were they sisters of the feminists, or citizens, 
members of the workers’ movement? 

The French feminist movement claimed 
to speak for working women as well as for 
their wealthier sisters. But by the end of the 
19th century, most politically minded work- 
ing women rejected feminism, which seemed 


tothema movement for middle-class women. 
The French socialist movement developed a 
theoretical commitment to women’s rights 
as early as 1879 and allowed women into its 
ranks at once. The first attempt to found a 
socialist women’s group was in 1899, but in 
this group one faction supported collabora- 
tion with feminists for specific reforms, the 
other opposed any collaboration at all. 

A second attempt was made in 1912 and 
this time the problem was resolved. Louise 
Saumoneau, leader of the anti-feminist fac- 
tion, won out and set the French socialist 
women’s movement on the course it fol- 
lowed during the rest of its existence: oppo- 
sition to feminism and total support for the 
party. 

This book tells the story of these devel- 
opments and of the women behind them up 
to the present day. It is the first complete 
study of the French socialist women’s move- 
ment. 

Sowerwine is senior lecturer in the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


Clinical Experiences in Collegiate Nursing 
Education: Selection of Clinical Agencies by 
Joellen Beck Hawkins 63. Springer Publish- 
ing Co. Paper, $11.50. and Maternity and 
Gynecological Nursing: Women’s Health 
Care by Joellen Beck Hawkins and Loretta 
P. Higgins. Lippincott/ Harper. The first 
book offers a model for selection of clinical 
agencies for the experience of student nurses, 
based on a study of the criteria utilized by 
faculty. The author summarizes the history 
of clinical experiences in nursing education, 
including the selection process and goes on 
to probe the problems inherent in the cur- 
rent selection procedures. Hawkins concludes 
with a composite profile of agencies that 
faculty utilize. 

The second book is for and about women 
in the health care profession. Within a 
framework of the nursing process, the con- 
tent moves in a developmental continuum 
from childhood to adulthood and from the 
normal physiological and psychosocial, to 
states which represent pathophysiological 
and/or psychosocial crises. The focus of the 
nursing role is on assessment and primary 
prevention with discussion of secondary and 
tertiary interventions included. 

The five units in the book are entitled: 
Women in the Health Care System; Sexual- 
ity: Becoming and Being a Woman; Mani- 
festing Sexuality in Pregnancy; Labor, 
Delivery and the Newborn: Risks and Com- 
plications; and Dynamic Processes of the 
Reproductive System. 


Making Sense of Self: Medical Advice 
Literature in Late Nineteenth-Century 
America by Anita Clair Fellman 64 and 
Michael Fellman 66. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. $16.50. Deals with the popular 
ideology expressed in the enormous out- 
pouring of literature proffering medical 
advice, which flooded the market in the late 
19th century. At a time when the middle 
class was threatened witha changing society, 
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such publications offered blueprints for self- 
regulation, teaching survival and discipline 
and bringing some sense of order. 

This literature is revelatory, serving as a 
signpost to the general aspirations, anxi- 
eties, debates and assumptions of late Victo- 
rian Americans. The authors analyze a vast 
array of primary texts—treating them as a 
genre—and place this body of writing in a 
solid historical context. In particular, they 
analyze the ideas these various advisers 
offered regarding bodily health and the loss 
of health, brain and mind, sexuality and the 
will. 

Anita Fellman is visiting assistant profes- 
sor of women’s studies at Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity. Michael Fellman is associate profes- 
sor of history there. 


Deaning: Middle Management in Academe 
by Van Cleve Morris 43. U. Illinois Press. 
$14.95. An insider’s view of the pressures, 
pitfalls and rewards inherent in the worka- 
day world of serving as a vital link between 
faculty and students and between the univer- 
sity and the public. Reveals the human side 
of personnel management, public and stu- 
dent relations, budget planning, affirmative 
action, faculty politics, salary disputes and 
tenure decisions. 

Morris, a former dean of the College of 
Education (1969-76) at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle, describes what he 
calls “the swirl and exhilaration of university 
life” as he makes note of the fact that deans 
have to learn to live with the disdain that 
most faculty members feel for most deans. 

“Although football teams recognize their 
need for quarterbacks, academic faculties 
perpetuate the fantasy that they succeed 
more or less on their own,” he writes. 

John S. Haller Jr., dean of graduate stud- 
ies at California State U. at Long Beach, 
says: “Veblen would have been proud to 
have known Morris, as the first several chap- 
ters read like one of Veblen’s dissections of 
the leisure class. Unlike Veblen, however, 
Morris has lived this middle management 
position and speaks from experience rather 
than from a scientist’s distant perch.” 

The jacket drawing by Steve Mendelson 
shows Morris, clad in academic robe and 
clutching his mortarboard, walking a tight- 
rope. This study depicts the special loneli- 
ness which comes of managing people who 
not only are the dean’s academic peers, 
drawn from the most learned ranks of Amer- 
ican society, but who also sit as the judges of 
their own managers. 

Morris is the author of Philosophy and 
the American School, The Anti-Man Cul- 
ture (with C. Tesconi), Modern Movements 
in Educational Philosophy, and Existential- 
ism in Education— What It Means. 


Siam Then: The Foreign Colony in Bangkok 
Before and After Anna by William L. Brad- 
ley ‘41. Lexington Press, New York, or Wil- 
liam Carey Library, Box 128C, Pasadena, 
CA 81104. $9.95. An extremely interesting 
set of recollections from the 25 volumes of 
personal journals kept by Bradley’s great- 


grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Dan Bradley (ON A 
TRIP TO SIAM, Jan-Feb 1980), who went to 
Siam in 1843 as the first fully trained medical 
doctor to go to Bangkok from the West in 
the great missionary movement of the 19th 
century. 

William Bradley spent 20 years doing 
research in libraries, archives and attics in 
America and then went to Bangkok before 
preparing this documentary history, which 
is recounted in his great-grandfather’s words. 
The story is compelling, informative and 
amusing. 

William Bradley is president of the Hazen 
Foundation. 


The Sounds of Speech Communication: A 
Primer of Acoustic Phonetics and Speech 
Perception by James M. Pickett '43. Univer- 
sity Park Press (Baltimore). $19.95. Covers 
all the basic facts and theories about the 
acoustic patterns of speech and how they 
arise in acoustic phonetics and speech science. 
It is a text for undergraduate and graduate 
courses in acoustic phonetics and general 
speech science and it is designed to teach a 
technical subject to students who may not 
have much technical background. 

The sequence of chapters and illustrations 
is designed to introduce gradually all the 
main concepts and terms used in the acoustic 
study of speech. The book covers such con- 
cepts as |) resonance, formants and spec- 
trum envelope applied to analysis of vowel 
sounds, 2) rules to relate vowel formants to 
vocal formants to vocal tract shape, explic- 
itly using a modified acoustic tube-modeling 
approach, 3) source-filter theory of vowel 
production, 4) aerodynamic theory of glot- 
tal action, 5) physiological theories of into- 
nation, 6) physiological theories of intona- 
tion, 7) consonant production and formant 
transitions, 8) contrasting consonant pat- 
terns, coarticulation and other factors in flu- 
ent speech. 

The book is illustrated with diagrams, 
schematic curves of articulatory movement, 
subglottal pressure and vocal fold opening 
states, coordinated with sound spectrograms 
of the consonant contrasts. 


Ptolemaische Urkunden Aus Mumienkar- 
tonage bearbeitet von Wm. Brashear 68 
(Agyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen 
Museen Berlin. Griechische Urkunden XIV. 
Band. Nr. 2367-2457), Berlin 1980, xvi+ 298. 
Price: DM 80. Presents the first part of the 
results of a six-year project funded by the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft to re- 
trieve Greek papyri from the cheap, mass- 
produced cartonnage mummy coffins of the 
Ptolemaic period in Egyptian history. The 
documents date from 265 to 35 B.C. and are 
derived from various localities in Lower 
Egypt. 

The first half of the book consists of pri- 
vate and official documents—loan, lease 
and sale contracts, tax reports and receipts, 
letters and petitions. A highlight is the quad- 
ruplicate record of a property transfer in lieu 
of a loan repayment, which apart from being 
the first document of its type to come from 
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Ptolemaic Egypt and one of the very few 
papyri datable to the reign of the last and 
most famous Cleopatra, also adds a new 
official title to the number already attested 
for her. Here she is called for the first time. 
not only “Queen Cleopatra, goddess, the 
younger, Father-loving” but also “Fatherland- 
loving.” 

The second half contains land registers 
measuring several feet in length and record- 
ing property holdings and the crops sown on 
them for various years in the first century 
B.C. Besides providing interesting informa- 
tion on the agriculture of the time, they also 
containa number of names of villages which 
were heretofore entirely unknown or attested 
only from Byzantine documents 800 years 
later. Seven receipts on ostraca round out 
the edition. 

Brashear is a papyrologist at the Agyp- 
tisches Museum in West Berlin. 


Cosmic Discovery: The Search, Scope and 
Heritage of Astronomy by Martin O. Har- 
wit ‘5/1. Basic Books (N.Y.), The Harvester 
Press (Great Britain), Piper Verlag (German 
edition, W. Germany). Harwit recounts the 
discovery of 43 significant cosmic pheno- 
mena, beginning with the cosmic origin of 
meteorities and zodiacal dust and including 
pulsating variable stars, white dwarfs, pul- 
sars, Supernova remnants, radio galaxies 
and gammaray bursts. He asks such ques- 
tions as: How was it that we first came to 
discover the major phenomena we now 
observe in the universe? Who were the indi- 
viduals responsible for the discoveries? How 
had they prepared for their careers and what 
methods led to their successes? 

Among the findings are a number of new 
points: the extensive role played in cosmic 
discoveries by instrumental advances; the 
surprisingly large number of contributions 
made by outsiders, mainly physicists, to the 
discovery of new astronomical phenomena, 
and the influence of the military and of the 
communications industry. 

Harwit concludes that we already have 
discovered some 10 to 30 percent of all the 
phenomena we shall ever be able to uncover 
and he estimates that the number of these 
discoveries should triple in the course of the 
next century. 

The last chapter examines how current 
federal plans for astronomy compare to 
trends that have marked successful astro- 
nomical searches in the past. It points to 
important factors overlooked by the plan- 
ning documents and shows how the conduct 
of modern science would benefit from closer 
historical and sociological studies of earlier 
scientific advances. 

Harwit is professor of astronomy at Cor- 
nell. He is also an external member of the 
Max Planck Institute for Radioastronomy 
in Bonn. He is the author of Astrophysical 
Concepts (1973) and co-author of Hada- 
mard Transform Optics(1979). He has writ- 
ten more than 100 technical articles and 
holds a number of patents for technical 
innovations. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 
continued from page 36 

P. 770: Add Blodgett, Jane 54 to Oberlin 
listing. 

P. 771: Ruckman, Kay Althea Woodruff. 
Not Woodriff. 

P. 773: Add Eugene and June Johnson, 
both °60, to Shaker Hts. 

P. 819: Insert Erickson, Dorothy Hinckley 
D8, 

P. 820: Insert Shaw, Carroll K. ’28. 

P. 825: Dubocq. Not Du Bocq. 

P. 831: Insert Mahl, George Franklin. 

P. 863: Kremer-Hartick, Mary. Not Har- 
trick, Mary Kremer. 

P. 870: Ruckman, Kay Althea Woodruff. 
Not Woodriff. 

P. 874: Cassam, Mrs. Kirsten Peffer Tra- 
phagen. Not Traphage. 


Club News 


Ann Arbor: Nancy Wolfe’79 and Susan 
McGarry’74 coordinated a gathering of 
alumni, parents and prospective stu- 
dents to be held at St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church Jan. 31 for the cast of 
“Spoon River Anthology” but a bliz- 
zard foiled the effort. 

Boston: Tennis, tennis, anyone? On 
Feb. 5, club members gathered at the 
Lexington Racquet and Swim Club for 
a tennis night. Two hours of court time 
(singles and doubles) and refreshments 
were featured. 

On Wednesday, March 24 at 7 p.m. 
Tim Kendall ’67, Egyptologist and art 
historian, will speak at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts on “The Art of 
Living in the New Kingdom.” The lec- 
ture will include information about the 
daily lives of ancient Egyptians and par- 
ticipants will view the living room of a 
typical Egyptian executive’s home. 
Because the size of the group will be 
limited, RSVP to Marc Lonoff’72, club 
president, at 30 Wachusett Drive, Lex- 
ington, MA 02173, or call 862-2333 
from 8-10 p.m. 

Cleveland: The Cleveland Club, under 
the new presidency of Laurie Shafer 
Rokakis’77, repeated its very successful 
1980 celebration of the Chinese New 
Year by holding a specially prepared 
Chinese feast at the Panda Restaurant 
on Monday, Feb. 22. Carl Jacobson, 
executive director of the Shansi Me- 
morial Association, spoke on Oberlin 
and China. Florence Mustric’61 coordinated 
the event. 

Maine/ New Hampshire: Under arrange- 
ments made by club president Karl Flo- 
rien Heiser ’26, two Oberlin Conserva- 
tory students will travel to four different 
locations within the club region during 
spring break to presenta recital of piano 


and clarinet chamber music by French 
and German composers. Donald R. 
Pribor, sophomore piano major from 
Toledo, and Ann Morrison, sophomore 
from Fredonia, N.Y., clarinet major, 
will entertain alumni, parents and pro- 
spective students. Donald is the recipient 
of the Elizabeth Davies Piano Scholar- 
ship, given in honor of his piano teacher, 
Elizabeth Gould Davies Hochman ’25. 
On Saturday, April 3, the duo will 
appear in the conference center at the 
University of New Hampshire in Dur- 
ham, with a dinner for alumni and 
guests. Bob 48 and Eileen Moore Kee- 
sey 49 are handling reservations. On 
Sunday, April 4, the duo will perform in 
Portland, Maine. On Tuesday, April 6, 
Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, 
will host the students, with a dinner at 
6:15 for alumni, parents and friends and 
a concert at 7:30 in Kresge Auditorium. 
Their fourth appearance is scheduled 
for Wednesday, April 7, at Colby Col- 
lege, where Dick Kellenberg ’36 is mak- 
ing arrangements. Alumni and parents 
will receive reservation information in 
the mail for all four locations. 
Washington, D.C.: Marian Peck Dirda 
°72 spoke on “The Preservation of Prints 
and Documents” at the lecture hall in 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation Building Feb. 25. Marian, con- 
servator of art on paper at the Library 
of Congress, described how paper, an 
organic material, is subject to decay and 
how the media used to create the image 
of text fade, crack or powder away. She 
spoke on how conservators stabilize 
and repair these materials and how the 
owner can best maintain paper items. 
Ardie Bausenbach °72, copyright cata- 
loguer at the Library of Congress, coor- 
dinated the event. 

A new comedy by Tim Grundman 
°72, “Lives of the Great Composers,” 
will be presented Sunday, March 14, at 
the New Playwrights Theater, 1742 
Church St. NW (near Dupont Circle, 
with parking behind the Brookings Insti- 
tution). Tim will take a humorous look 
at the lives of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Wagner. To join the Oberlin group 
to see this latest hit (Tim’s previous pro- 
ductions include “An Evening Without 
Lisa Minnelh” and “Dear Desperate’), 
send $7.50 check payable to Oberlin 
Club of Washington to David Secrest, 
3602 Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, MD 
20815. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. For further information, call 
Dave at 652-4878 (evenings / weekends). 
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Letters 


Tongue in cheek? 


The posture of New Jersey political figures 
since World War II has often at best been 
embarrassing. Imre Domonkos’ letter 
(FRAMED BY THE F.B.1.?) in the Autumn 1981 
issue is refreshingly sentimental, but the 
heart certainly is leading the mind. 

The allusion that Nixoncontrols the Senate 
Ethics Committee seems overly naive. Sena- 
tor Williams has associated himself with our 
governors’ gambling interests, and once the 
moral fiber was stretched, got caught with 
his hand in the “cookie jar.” | hope the rest of 
the letter’s comments are meant to be tongue- 
in-cheek. 

On the chance that Domonkos 1s serious, 
if anyone wants Williams’ Senate seat it is 
Brendan Byrne. His connections with Atlan- 
tic City are published information, and 
would seem well able to organize any spying 
and frames. Let the Jersey Democrats look 
closely to the last two governor terms and 
see who else has gotten dirty now that orga- 
nized crime has come out of the closet. 

Is it any wonder that federal anti-crime 
agencies look closely at our carryings on? 

George H. Blackburn °51 
Watchung, N.J. 


Familiar names 


An Oberlin alumna in New Jersey wrote me 
that she was glad to read my defense of Pete 
Williams °41. 

When U.S. News and World Report, inits 
weekly column “Washington Whispers,” 
mentioned that Richard Nixon was thinking 
of running for N.J. senator to seek Pete Wil- 
liams’ “vacated” seat, | wrote Helen Steven- 
son Meyner that I thought she ought to run 
for the Senate if the senators decided to give 
Pete Williams the ax. 

She responded that since her retirement as 
congresswoman from the 13th district, she 
and Bob Meyner, former N.J. governor, 
enjoyed their retirement and no longer being 
“public.” 

In talking with various people, I got this 
comment: “Most people vote for a familiar 
name, without knowing much or anything 
about his or her qualifications or character, 
or who is financing the campaign.” Politi- 
cians seem to know that. Proof? Jim Cour- 
ter, who defeated Helen Meyner for Con- 
gress, is trying to raise a million dollars and 
Millicent Fenwick, a millionaire from Ber- 
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nardsville, expects to spend two million dol- 
lars trying to get elected Republican U.S. 
senator from New Jersey. 
Imre Domonkos 
Budd Lake, N.J. 


V-12’s forgotten? 


As one who spent 12 months at Oberlin 
(1943-44) in uniformasa Marine in the V-12 
program, | have maintained an interest in 
Oberlin and enjoy the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. My primary loyalty is to Ohio 
Wesleyan, where | graduated, but I have 
been making gifts to Oberlin in recent years. 
I note in your Autumn 1981 issue that the 
V-12 group is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Report of Giving to Oberlin College 
1980-81. I naturally looked for the listing of 
my contribution, but could not find it. Since 
my contribution was not large, this is no big 
deal, but I do wonder. 
Donald G. Vorhis 
Annandale, Va. 


In some cases, members of the V-12 unit 
have been assigned to the classes of 1943 or 
1944. In most cases, however, they were 
listed in the 1960 Alumni Directory as “mis- 
cellaneous former students.” Mr. Vorhis, for 
example, was listed in this category in 1960 
but his name does not appear in the 1981 
directory. V-12 alunini are always listed as 
“V-12” in the magazine’s “Alumni News”’ 
section and they will henceforth be listed as 
“V-12” (instead of “friends”) in the Gift 
Report. To assist us in this effort, please 
mark “V-12” on the letter or coupon that 
accompanies your gift. —Ed. 


Woops 


I recently received my copy of the 1981 Ober- 
lin College Alumni Directory. 

It lists my employer, the International 
Monetary Fund, as “International Moetory 
Fund.” 

It also incorrectly lists my home phone 
number. This is quite a trick because solici- 
tors from College and University Press called 
me at home twice to solicit me. As their sales 
department knows, my correct number is 
202-342-9427. 

My lastest Visa statement shows that | 
was billed twice for the directory. I ordered 
and have received exactly one directory. 

I hope my experience is not typical of 
College and University Press’s service. 

Patrick Clawson °73 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer sent a copy of this letter to Col- 
lege and University Press and will get half of 
his money back plus (probably) a rebate for 
the error. See ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS, 
page 36. —Ed. 


Cambodian resurrection 


My father, Maj. Seymour R. Bass °50, a 
Conservatory graduate, was killed in 1968 in 
a plane over Thailand fighting for the same 
reasons Gregory Stanton identified in his 
article (CAMBODIAN RESURRECTION, Winter 
1982). 

For 13 years family and friends wondered 
how such a gentle and intelligent man could 
participate in that war. When he told me in 
letters of the atrocities inflicted on civilians 
in Vietnam far outdistancing in number and 
severity those committed by our men, only | 
believed him. I am still proud of what he 
tried todo. lam grateful for what Mr. Stan- 
ton has done, and my father would be, too. 

Carol Ann Bass Tanner *77 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| enjoyed the article by Gregory Stanton on 
Cambodia and the relief work that he and 
his wife were involved in there. 

I have head Don Luce (one of the found- 
ers of Clergy and Laity Concerned) speak on 
Kampuchea, done a little reading on the 
recent history of that country, but I still have 
difficulty understanding the holocaust that 
that country went through in 1975-78. 
Gregory Stanton has helped give me further 
insights. 

At the same time, his strong anti- 
communist attitude left me wanting to enter 
a conversation with him. I can understand 
his feeling extremely hostile, as an outsider, 
to the violence of the Pol Pot regime. But 
when he says, “The next time someone sug- 
gests that El Salvador or any other country 
would be better off communist, ask them 
about Cambodia,” | find myself wondering 
if there are only two alternatives, communist 
or capitalist, as he seems to imply. In such 
contries as El Salvador and Guatemala, 
doesn't the labeling of moderates and pro- 
gressives as “communistis” serve as a conve- 
nient rationale for killing union leaders, vil- 
lagers and others (both innocent people and 
those working for social and political 
change)? 

My concerns aside, I found the article very 
interesting and I welcome articles in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine about world issues 
and Oberlinians’ roles in them. 

Nick Royal *59 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Gregory Stanton replies: 
| agree with Nick Royal’s condemnation of 
the murders by government forces and death 
squads in countries such as El Salvador and 
Guatemala, in “authoritarian” and in “total- 
itarian” states and not according to double 
standards that would condemn them in one 
type and effectively ignore them in the other. 
There is no contradiction between condemn- 
ing human rights violations by government 
forces in El] Salvador and believing strongly 
that communist forces that dominate the 
revolutionary movement there must not be 
permitted to take over that country. If they 
do succeed, and if democratic forces naively 
allied with them cannot prevent them from 
taking power, the human rights situation 
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there will become even worse than it is now. 

I did not mean to imply that the only 
alternatives are communism and capitalism. 
Democratic socialism is an alternative, 
though I don’t think the state-owned variety 
has proven to be as productive as other sys- 
tems. I favor the kind of mixed economy 
regulated by democratic constitutional gov- 
ernment that has been so productive and so 
protective of human rights in Western 
Europe, North America, Japan, Costa Rica, 
the Ivory Coast, Malaysia and other coun- 
tries. 

The Left/Right dichotomy, like other 
Manichean classifications, is a fundamental 
error. In fact, the political “spectrum” is 
more like a circle, with one axis the attitude 
toward equality (the Left/Right axis) and 
the other (the vertical axis) the. attitude 
toward liberty and limited state power. On 
that vertical axis the “far right” and “far left” 
(communists) meet. Both support statism 
and the crushing of individual freedom. 

I do stand by my strong anti-communist 
attitude. Having lived in Kampuchea and trav- 
eled in other communist countries, and hav- 
ing experienced first hand the deadening 
state oppression that people in communist 
countries must endure, I can do no other. 
One of the lessons of Kampuchea is that it is 
no improvement to replace one unjust sys~ 
tem with another that is even worse. 


Provoked thoughts 


The Winter 1982 magazine was thought- 
provoking as usual—for instance, the photo 
of that well-known motorcycle gang, The 
Rogeri Trio. I visualized them hopping on 
their Suzuki cycles and roaring off to their 
next engagement. But they should be warned 
that most states require crash helmets! From 
the other photo on the same page, it was easy 
to fantasize that Liberace and McGinnis had 
joined in a piano-violin sonata recital. 

The debate between the physics professor 
and six internationally known professional 
musicians impressed me as a tempest in a 
teapot. It violated the important debate rule 
of equal time-space, and might well have 
been cut to one page. Wasn't there an old 
Latin maxim that began “de gustibus - - -”? 

Black musicians have made important 
contributions to Oberlin for a long time. | 
remember Roland Hayes, alone on the stage 
of Finney Chapel, singing “Were You There?” 
When he finished, tears were coming down 
his cheeks. For me, that was one of the most 
gripping moments in a full life of concert- 
going. 

Cliff Cook °30 
Clearwater, Fla. 


More about beauty 


In his article (A DIATRIBE IN DEFENSE OF 
BEAUTY, Winter 1982) Physics Prof. Robert 
Weinstock suggests that the College should 
stop subsidizing the Conservatory, on the 
basis of the Conservatory’s “cohabitation 
with ugliness.” 

If we were to apply Mr. Weinstock’s rea- 
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soning to other academic departments, would 
they be immune? The physics department, 
for instance? After all, it was a bunch of 
physicists who made the atom bomb a real- 
ity and global annihilation a far uglier possi- 
bility than any piece of music will ever be. 
Fortunately, the science of physics has 
many beneficial aspects for mankind, but 
can we afford the ugliness with which they 
cohabit? 
Daniel Powers ’82 
Oberlin, Ohio 


If a parent may comment on the exchange of 
reactions to Dr. Weinstock’s opinions on 
new music, may | suggest a basic fact that 
should be brought out? 

It is the nature of music that it must be 
heard to be experienced. It must be gone 
through in order to be heard. In the same way 
that one may not judge a life until it is over, 
one cannot adequately judge one’s own reac- 
tions to music until it has been taken into the 
memory. 

To put it another way; one cannot “enjoy” 
music unless one can, somehow, follow it 
through, and one cannot do that unless one 
has something to go on, such as a past hear- 
ing of the same piece, an aquaintance with its 
musical syntax or, if one is really interested, 
an ability to concentrate one’s attention on 
the music itself the way a composer does 
while it is being performed. This last is not 
easy with new music but it is notable that 
many people find so-called new music quite 
palatable when their attention is riveted by 
something integrated with it, such as dance 
or theater. 

I have met Conrad Cummings and studied 
some of his music in my professional work 
and canattest that whether it is good or bad, 
itis music, and falls into the category of that 
which must be heard in order to be compre- 
hended. There are composers who shape 
their music in familiar ways at first, in order 
to get their audiences to tune in before they 
lead them into new territories. Cummings 
doesn’t do that, as | remember. I am willing 
to bet that even Dr. Weinstock might have 
had some interest in a morsel or two of 
Cummings’ ideas if he had “something to go 
on” ahead of time. - 

Music cannot finally be comprehended 
except in the memory. Frequently what 
seems beautiful is that which is, really, quite 
familiar. What is not beautiful, sometimes, 
is what one has not clearly heard. 

Frank Ledlie Moore 
Hastings on Hudson, N.Y. 


| was very pleased to see the exchange over 
modern music at Oberlin. We Oberlinians 
used to discuss the Good too much in these 
pages, the True too long after midnight, and 
the Beautiful far too little. | hope the discus- 
sion of the Beautiful will continue, but the 
musical community’s fear of criticism may 
prevent it. 

In this, the Age of Niceness Ci like*you, 
you like me”), a negative opinion cannot be 
tolerated. Already members of the Conser- 
vatory faculty have clutched that grand tal- 


isman, the Lexicon of Musical Invective, 
and appear to believe—against all the 
evidence—that if a piece is criticized, why it 
must be good! Surely Prof. Miller knows 
Beethoven’s Wellington’s Victory is trivial: 
surely all of them know that much music 
deserved and deserves adverse criticism. 

It becomes clear why so many composers 
write so obscurely. It is the cowardice of 
narcissism. If only / can understand my 
work, you cannot criticize it. 

Recently I met a pianist who had just 
received a grant to work several months— 
full time—with a composer, learning to 
understand (and to play, but she insisted this 
was secondary) a piano piece whose com- 
plexity required this close and constant col- 
laboration. When I suggested that the 
audience would not be prepared to under- 
stand or appreciate a piece so complex, she 
agreed. Then I suggested the audience, too, 
should be given grants to study with the 
composer. She beamed her approval. 

Has American music gone the way of phi- 
losophy, and chased its own tail into obliv- 
ion? Are too many American composers 
writing Papiermusik (or Elektronenmusik) 
for themselves, their dear ones, and for 
granting agencies? Are American composers 
writing while gazing fondly into a stream, 
hoping to turn into flowers? I join Virgil 
Thomson (JN. Y. Review of Books) in worry- 
ing about it. 

Last week my plumber did a poor job, and 
I complained. He responded, “I have always 
felt that my work as a plumber was inti- 
mately tied to my existence as a human being 
and as a member of society.” When I said | 
was complaining about his work and not his 
humanness and memberness, nor his knowl- 
edge of Ruskin, he responded with a quote 
from The Plumbers’ Weekly, as follows: “1 
insist that my profession be relevant to the 
world in which I function: and | believe it is 
as simple as that.” I observed that he spoke 
colons incorrectly, and moreover that | 
thought he might be incompetent in his pro- 
fession, however closely relevant to the 
world. 

He opined as how I was neglecting the fact 
my ideas of competence were merely a 
socially, culturally evolved archetypical 
image of sorts resulting from a destructive 
social order. “You'd more fully appreciate 
my competence,” he insisted, “if you saw 
that within this context, | see my work as a 
plumber as providing a means to explore an 
ever-evolving world view and to work to- 
wards, if it is indeed possible, the necessary 
change in human thinking which may im- 
prove our chances for continued survival.” 
Enfeebled by his eloquence, I could only 
wonder how he had managed to articulate a 
voiced yet unnecessary dash between an 
adverb and its participle (“ever-evolving”); 
after a deep breath, however, | asked him 
what noncontinued survival would be? He 
didn’t know, but protested that by poking at 
his syntax I was trying to “keep the minds of 
our young people safe (Socrates,” he said 
parenthetically). 

Il riposted I merely wanted my plumbing to 
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work. “Nay,” he said, “you want to preserve 
the Purity of German music (against Schon- 
berg,” he explained again in his audible pa- 
rentheses). When I suggested I withhold 
payment until the plumbing worked, he 
quoted to me at length from The Lexicon 
Plumbing Invective. Scorn heaped on the 
designer of the Baths of Caracalla; laughter 
at the irrigator of the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; derision for the planner of the 
Great Fountain at Hatar. 

“They laughed at these great men,” he 
said. “Yet these are the giants of plumbing. 
Therefore, because you laugh at me, your 
plumbing works.” 

But it doesn’t. 

Carl Schaefer °56 
Mansfield Center, Conn. 


Dr. Weinstock’s “Diatribe” with its subse- 
quent annotations and replies has moved me 
to set pen to editorial paper for the first time 
in several years. 

Let’s face it: there simply are no objective 
criteria for determining what is good or bad 
art; there never have been. Throughout his- 
tory, art has survived or perished because of 
personal opinion. Art cannot be proven “good” 
as a multiplication problem can be proven 
“right”; who’s to say that in a few years 
today’s masterpieces will not be considered 
laughable? One need only look as far as the 
Broadway stage fora perfect example: Peter 
Shaffer's play Amadeus. Antonio Salieri 
was, in his prime, considered to be the finest 
composer alive, but then along came Mozart 
and Salieri was dumped unceremoniously 
by the musical wayside. The artistic com- 
munity has treated him pretty shabbily in the 
years since, and only since the success of 
Amadeus is it beginning to rediscover that 
Salieri was a pretty fair composer after all. 

Asa former Conservatory student forging 
a Career as an actor and rock musician, | am 
constantly reminded of the fickleness of 
Popular Opinion. In the mid-’60’s, the music 
of Cream was considered the pinnacle of 
Rock Art (does anyone remember “Clapton 
is God”?); only a decade or so later, many 
consider it to be simplistic white noise. Even 
today, performers such as Barry Manilow, 
Donna Summer and Bruce Springsteen, 
whom I abhor, sell millions of records and 
garner critical acclaim, while perfomers 
whom I consider to have more talent, inven- 
tion and creative energy are ignored or 
reviled by the critics and/or the record- 
buying public. I find it maddening, but, as 
they say, there’s no accounting for taste. 

If Dr. Weinstock were an influential music 
critic instead of a professor of physics, per- 
haps Subway Songs #1 and #2 would have 
gone to the demise that he feels they deserve. 
| am glad that he has decided to stand up for 
his own opinion; I’m tired of being told what 
art I should or should not like. Gustav 
Mahler, acomposer despised during his life- 
time, but now worshipped by many (includ- 
ing myself), once said, “My time will come.” 
And maybe for Dr. Weinstock and others 


like him, a time will come when works such 

as Subway Songs will be dismissed by the 

“cognoscenti.” But then again, maybe not. 
Rik Malone ’78 
New York City 


Dr. Robert Weinstock’s diatribe and the six 
sophistical diatribes rejoining it, remind me, 
sentimentally, of an advertisement for in- 
secticide. 

My credentials make me a thin reed 
among loud horns. I have heard no Subway 
Songs; only Jim Gillerman’s computer-taped 
composition, Motion Arm #3: Mean Den- 
sity (premiered circa Christmas 1974 in 
Warner Concert Hall.) Mean Density ended 
in an arpeggio mimicking sarcastic laughter, 
so brilliantly executed that I burst into spon- 
taneous applause. I had beaten my hands 
together twice, ata minimum, before I real- 
ized that nobody else in the audience was 
applauding. “My God!” I thought. “Didn't 
they hear that?” Apparently they hadn't. 
After the concert, the composer told me that 
the 3'4 minute composition cost Oberlin 
College $4,000 in computer time. Were I the 
only authentic audience for Mean Density, 
by the laws of economy, my price for admis- 
sion should have been $4,000. (Jim and | 
might have gone dutch, at $2,000 a head, but 
he was performing Joel Taylor’s music that 
evening, and got in for free.) 

I did not, however, come to praise 
computer-taped music. Neither did my six 
predecessors who came to bury Weinstock. 

Borrowing Centennarienne Mary Coch- 
ran’s small magnifying glass (the better to 
read between his lines) | discover in Dr. 
Weinstock’s diatribe an exaggerated sim- 
plicity: “I may not know much about music, 
but I sure know ugliness when I hear it!” 

No doubt the professor is from Missouri. 
Perhaps, then, he has been shown the 29- 
year-old punk in his Rolls Royce limousine, 
with a back seat full of Chateau Margaux 
and cocaine, tooling away to another lion’s 
share of our $3 billion music industry. There 
he will pick his few chords and concern him- 
self, only and earnestly, with melody, har- 
mony and rhythm. The general public, with 
an often teased, but never satisfied appetite 
for these vulgar musical forms, will continue 
to underwrite the punk’s cocaine and con- 
tinue to ignore Bela Bartok, who was inca- 
pable of composing either to his own critical 
satisfaction or to the public taste. 

Perhaps Dr. Weinstock wonders why in- 
telligent, mature, educated professional 
composers are incapable or unwilling to 
break even in a musical market anxious to 
underwrite the aforementioned punk in his 
absurd luxuries. Has.nobody ever told Dr. 
Weinstock that the general public consists 
96% of incorrigible Philistines? More sensi- 
bly, Conrad Cummings disdains the market 
place for an elite, subsidized audience, fid- 
dling with his Subway Songs while the price 
of an Oberlin education rises like the blood 
pressure of an untreated stress victim. 

May I recommend to Oberlin composers a 
little trick sometimes employed by Beethoven 


and Schubert, among others, who reserved 
their disdain for hack journalists bent on 
controversial copy, and for the most part 
spared their colleagues and the general 
public? 

Listen to folk tunes: rock, country-western, 
or soul. Find some catchy, if not obtrusive, 
melody; and give ita shape substantial enough 
to support it, in an interesting way, through 
a dozen or two dozen listenings. 

If this sort of thing is too far removed 
from your line of work, then you do not 
actively represent the tradition you have 
been hired to perpetuate and are not 
perpetuating. 

David Jensen ’74 
Minneapolis 


There follow some comments on the neutrino- 
like bombardment against my “Diatribe in 
Defense of Beauty,” which offers the thesis: 
The world has no need for the intentional 
proliferation of ugliness fobbed off, electron- 
ically or otherwise, on an innocent, subsidiz- 
ing constituency under the false pretense of 
its belonging within the magnificent life- 
enriching tradition known as music. 

(1) The major thrust of the attempt to 
justify electronic auditory ugliness—namely, 
its relevance to the ugly state of the world in 
which we live—is the plea for the mainte- 
nance, so far as it applies to at least one 
respondent and like-intending colleagues, of 
just one feature of contemporary society— 
its almost unprecedented permissiveness: 
Let me do my own thing; set me no stand- 
ards; but keep sending me your cash 
allowance. 

(2) The familiar knee-jerk defense of a 
soundly criticised worthless recent product, 
by reminder that some of yesteryear’s great 
works were also disparaged by some critics, 
is inane: Logic simply doesn’t support an 
argument that reads “B disparaged X, and X 
has since been judged a masterpiece; there- 
fore A, who disparages Y today, must be 
wrong.” The most one can validly conclude 
from the premise of this blatantly false prop- 
osition is that not all criticism is justified. 
Granted! 

(3) The implication that I seek to curtail 
freedom of expression of scholars or artists 
is without foundation. The desire for such 
curtailment is misperceived, I suppose, in 
my indicated reluctance to approve financial 
support—from limited funds I believe could 
be used in educationally more valuable 
ways—of activities that culminate in din- 
some electronic egurgitation. Now the 
respondents surely know that Oberlin Col- 
lege has been, since before at least some of 
them came here, the scene of undiminishing 
debate— involving faculty, administration, 
students, alumni/ae and trustees—over 
allocation of funds among the various de- 
partments, programs and curricular features 
within College and Conservatory. | trust 
that none of the respondents seeks to elimi- 
nate my voice or pen from participation in 
that debate. 

_(4)“Dr. Weinstock does not seem to ques- 
tion the shape...which would be a valid point 
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for criticism if he felt the structure...were not 
strong enough...,” writes the perpetrator of 
Subway Songs, the focus of opprobrium in 
“Diatribe.” That the piece sounds atrocious, 
that it no more fits into the tradition of 
music than does the raucous screaming of a 
distracted parent at an overabundance of 
destructive children—no matter, so long as 
the electronic guild’s current formal criteria 
are met. Given any patently obnoxious anti- 
social act, one can almost always specify a 
frame of reference with respect to which the 
act can be justified—if one considers it in 
one’s own interest todoso. We don’t need to 
be trained philosophers to be aware of this 
truism. Allthe same, whena concert offering 
has to be verbally rationalized when it fails 
the purely auditory test, its worth as music 
cannot be thereby established. 

Constrained to brevity, I break off witha 
general characterization of the respondents’ 
effort taken as a whole: Theirs is a thrust of 
the continuing intimidation, by those within 
the pale, of those outside to whom the insid- 
ers are trying to peddle their wares. When 
the outsiders balk and refuse to buy, the 
pedlars assail them: “We are the purveyors 
of what is good and true. You do not buy 
because you do not understand, and you do 
not understand because your minds are 
closed. Open your minds; examine our wares. 
Then you will see that we are right; but if still 
you fail to understand and do not agree with 
us, there is something organically wrong 
with you.” Unfortunately this impudent 
browbeating often succeeds: Whether or not 
the outsiders are brought ’round to full 
belief, they are sufficiently cowed and/or 
imbued with sufficient self-doubt that what- 
ever sense of protest remains is stifled within 
them or merely shared in whispers with like- 
intimidated outsiders. The booing on [5 
October 1981 and “Diatribe” constitute a 
break from this pattern. As one respondent 
asserts, “Mr. Weinstock’s sentiments are 
shared by others...” Indeed they are! Of the 
many encouraging responses to “Diatribe,” 
the most heartwarming comes from a sadly 
intimidated musician on the arts-and-sciences 
faculty of a great university of which the 
music school gives “equal time to Beethoven 
and to some jerk who decided three years 
ago that he was a ‘composer.’ ...[T Jhere area 
lot of us who agree with you completely, but 
evidently few...who have the courage...to 
speak up about it.” Courage? Does it really 
take courage to declare that the empress has 
no clothes on? 

Robert Weinstock 
Department of Physics 
Oberlin College 
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AN APOLOGY FOR THE 1950's 
continued from page 17 


Winner) says: “In this life we cannot 
have everything for ourselves we might 
like to have... Victory is not in reaching 
certainties or solving mysteries; victory 
is making do with uncertainties and in 
Supporting mysteries.” Such were the 
limits of individual self-expression. 

We did not find all this oppressive. 
We were not oppressed. The terms of 
our enclosure were by and large moder- 
ate and reasonable. They made sense to 
us. One reason for this was that we had 
the enormous good luck to believe that 
we possessed a desirable future. The 
society we were getting ready to enter 
seemed on balance to bea good society. 
Most of us were eager to find our places 
in its structure and fulfill ourselves in 
ways expected of us. We were remarka- 
bly career-oriented and achievement- 
oriented. We thought we were needed 
by society, and by the professions we 
wanted to pursue. The jobs were out 
there waiting for us, slots to be filled. 
We accepted the ethic of apprenticeship 
in order to get ready for them. We 
entered the training programs and grad- 
uate schools to find out what was ex- 
pected of us, required of us and we did 
it. Our drive for careers within the sys- 
tem can be caricatured, and has been, in 
the popular images of gray-suited young 
organization drones selling themselves 
to corporate America. The urge to 
achievement cut across occupations and 
was shared by those of us who wanted to 
be scholars and teachers as well as the 
incipient businessmen, lawyers and doc- 
tors among us. It was a symptom of the 
age: alienation from the system was not 
yet in style. 

Nor was alienation from our elders. 
Rebellion from parental indulgence and 
rejection of middle-class trappings of 
affluence somehow did not occur to us. 
Most of us vaguely remembered some- 
thing about the Depression as it touched 
our families, and the memory gave us a 
durable connection with our own par- 
ents, the shared experience of hard 
times. Thus we could also share the little 
post-depression, post-war family 
triumphs—the new Car, the bigger 
house, the first TV set—which we might 
otherwise have loftily scorned. They 
were the small rewards of collective 
survival. 

There seemed to be so much more 
within the structure to reach for and 
achieve that only an ungrateful fool, 
ignorant of the history of the past 20 
years, would try to reach for things that 
could not be achieved, according to 


what we had been taught. So we were 
not so much silent as contained. 

Then came the future we did not expect. 
At first, for many of us, it was better 
than we had bargained for, or at least 
more exciting. John Kennedy replaced 
Adlai Stevenson as our hero, and that 
seemed like an important advance 
because the Kennedy mystique mixed 
intelligence and wit with success. Our 
need for his success was so urgent that 
we simply filtered out his failures, and 
clung to the mystique. Moreover, be- 
cause he was still young, we used him to 
mirror and magnify our own youthful 
aspirations to success. He encouraged 
us to Savor the dream that we were all 
still young together, whether we were 20 
or 30 or 40, and that the young could 
move the country beyond survival 
toward improvement. (1 remember the 
day | awoke from that dream, when in 
class I was talking about the hopes of 
“our generation” and a student inter- 
rupted to ask, “What generation are you 
talking about?”) 

The early civil rights movement also 
momentarily held us all together in a 
mood of common virtue, mainly owing 
to its color-blind appeal, the exalting 
guidance of Martin Luther King, and 
also its songs. The anthems of Pete 
Seeger and Joan Baez and Peter, Paul & 
Mary were the last musical messages to 
uplift us in the °60’s. We not only lis- 
tened to them but we sang them, though 
I suppose the fact that some of us 
needed mimeograph sheets to follow all 
the verses was a quiet sign of age. 

Each of us might remember the last 
time we celebrated a desirable future 
which we thought we shared with ev- 
eryone around us, before the killing and 
the shouting started, and the music and 
the smells changed, and the American 
flag appeared on bluejeans upside down. 
The time I remember was when Joan 
Baez came to Finney Chapel in the early 
°60’s and stood up there on the stage 
barefoot with her peasant skirt and 
acoustical guitar and led two thousand 
of us with our arms interlocked swaying 
to her throbbing beat, black and white, 
young and old, male and female, singing 
“We Shall Overcome.” Sometime after 
that, group by group, one after the 
other, Americans discovered they each 
had different obstacles to clear. The 
working assumptions of the 1950's 
turned out to be one of the main obsta- 
cles. Suddenly we were part of the prob- 
lem; we had to be solved. In the search 
for solutions, the tight, taut world of 
our youth began to come apart. There 
was no containing it, except in the 
scrapbooks of our private memories. 
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Alumni 
news 


1981 


Rebecca Jeanne Bass is assistant director of 
public relations for the Columbus (Ohio) Sym- 
phony. 

Anne Beachey is working in the communica- 
tions engineering department of the BDM Corp. 
in McLean, Va. The work involves the design, 
evaluation and recommendation of optimal com- 
munications systems for clients, mostly in govern- 
ment. Address: 1807 Sycamore Valley Dr., Apt. 
202, Reston, VA 22090. 

Donald Brueggemanis assistant co-op manager 
in the Laconia-based Belknap-Merrimack Com- 
munity Action Food Co-op System. He has a 
major role in planning for a new Co-op site in 
Concord. 

Bradley Cornell is principal trombonist with 
the Midland-Odessa Symphony and trombonist 
with its Lone Star Brass Quintet. 

Brian Esch is working with the Kokokahi 
Hunger Mission Model in Kaneohe, Hawaii, 
under the auspices of the Church of the Brethren 
Volunteer Service. The model is giles 
set up on 2, acres of land and is 
used to demonstrate how a large 
family could live a self-reliant 
existence in a wet tropical area. 
The effort is in cooperation with 
the U. Hawaii College of Tropical 7° 4 
Agriculture and other technological centers and 
involves checking out tropical plants (mostly pe- 
rennials) and other sources of protein and energy. 
The goal is to select the hardiest and most easily 
grown plants in combinations that provide the full 
range of nutrients needed by the human body. The 
resulting information is then made available, 
along with seeds, to those in hunger areas of the 
wet tropics of the world. Brian is mostly involved 
with garden projects and also helps to lead work- 
study tour groups. 

Joanne Ferjulian is studying at the Moody 
Bible Institute in Chicago. After one year of study 
she will be certified in biblical studies. 

Paul and Cynthia (Morrow) Harris are grad 
students in music at Washington U. Address: 722 
Eastgate Ave., St. Louis, MO 63130. 

Josephine Ross is in her first year at B.U. law 
school. 

Bonnie Southworth is an environmental educa- 
tion teacher in Pine Mountain, Ky. 


1980 


After a year of graduate study at Johns Hop- 
kins in art history, Laura Gardner is an intern for 
one year in the museum education department of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Charles Falcon Guerrero is currently a teaching 
assistant at Eastern Michigan U. He plans to 
receive the M.A. in theater this spring and cur- 
rently resides in Ypsilanti. 

Nancy Kime is in her third year at Johns Hop- 
kins U. School of Medicine. She is continuing her 
flute studies with Timothy Day ’74 whois principal 
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flute with the Baltimore Symphony. Nancy per- 
forms chamber music in the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical Institution Chamber Music Society, which is 
made up of med students, doctors or scientists. 

Angela Kraft is a sophomore medical student at 
Loma Linda U. near San Bernardino, Calif. She is 
still actively performing on both piano and organ. 
Address: School of Medicine, Box 559, Loma 
Linda, CA 92350. 

Tony Pettinato has settled in Berkeley after a 
summer in Alaska, a period spent hitchhiking 
along the West Coast and yet another summer 
bike-touring throughout New England. He is 
investigating the environmental field, contemplat- 
ing graduate study. Address: 2310 Valley St., Ber- 
keley, CA 94702. Phone 415/849-3256. 

Joseph Plumer is in his second year of law 
school at Case Western Reserve. 

Derek Ragin, counter-tenor, appeared as solo- 
ist on the NBC telecast from the National Cathe- 
dral on Christmas morning. He is studying voice 
at U. Maryland this year and is singing profes- 
sionally in the area. 

Tom Scherer is taking a semester off from his 
graduate program at Wharton. He is planning a 
rafting trip on the Colorado River with Ross 
Bagby and Rolf Groesbeck ’79 for late April. This 
summer, Tom is also planning to travel to Ger- 
many with Charles Schussheim and retired soccer 
star Gerd Mueller to take part ina soccer clinic in 
Dusseldorf. He plans to return to Wharton in the 
fall to complete his two-year degree. 

Fraser Sherman is currently engaged in menial 
labor in Florida while trying to get his first novel 
published and completing his second. 

Eric Sinrod is attending U. Mich. School of 
Law, along with Martha Davies °79, Brian 
Owensby ’81, David B. Smith °81 and Michael 
Zartman: Eric’s address: 443 S. Division #4, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Phone 313/668-7991. 

Anna Speicher is a volunteer with the Washing- 
ton, D.C., office of the Church of the Brethren. 
She aides visitors in the office, performs secretari- 
al duties and assists with seminars and other spe- 
cial projects. 


1979 


Janet Bayer has begun law school at U. Penn. 

Mark Comerford and Lynda Brill were married 
Dec. 28, 1981, at the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Bloomington, Ill. Mark Josaitis was best man; 
groomsmen were Tim Bushnell and Dan Schab, 
and Diane Roback was a bridesmaid. Also attend- 
ing was Abbey Fischman. Mark and Lynda can be 
reached at P.O. Box 410, Pepperell, MA 01463. 

Prentiss Cox is an energy auditor and organizer 
inthe Twin Cities. Address: 1821 13th Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, MN 55404. Phone 612/870-1754. 

Nancy L. Messner and Joel R. Franklin plan to 
be married in June. 

Kim Friedman has received the master’s in 
medicinal chemistry at U. Michigan and now is 
attending U. Wisconsin Medical School. Address: 
454 W. Dayton, Apt. B7, Madison, WI 53703. 

Rolf Groesbeck is a pianist with the Laura 


Hilary Greenberger '81 gave a talk / 
slide presentation Dec. 14 in YW 
Lounge on recent research being done 
primarily by Dr. Arend Bonen at Dal- 
housie University on exercise related 
disturbances in the menstrual cycle. 
“Shorts” is in her first year of graduate 
study of exercise physiology at 
Dalhousie. 


Dean Dancers and Musicians. He completed a 
nationwide tour with the group in September and 
October, performed three “massive” concerts with 
them at the end of October in New York and 
played in Urbana, III.,in November, New York in 
January and California in February. He plans to 
perform in Madison, Wis., in late March and in 
Europe this spring. Rolf is also composing and 
performing music with post-modern choreog- 
rapher Robert Wechsler and playing improvisa- 
tional music “irregularly.” He is living with Jim 
Wasser and Richard Haas at 31-06 42nd St., #12 
A, Astoria, NY 11103. Phone 212/278-0504. Rolf 
would especially like to hear from Alan Knoerr’80 
and John Floyd °80. 

After two years of “contending with the head- 
aches of the hectic NYC business world,” Victoria 
Huber has “retreated to the pastoral charms of 
Academia” at William and Mary’s Marshall- 
Wythe Law School. Address: 264d Merrimac 
Trail, Williamsburg, VA 23185. 

Jody Rapport was featured soloist with the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Oct. 2, 1981, at 
the J.F.K. Center for the Performing Arts. In 
Ravel's Scheherazade, Paul Hume of the Washing- 
ton Post said she scored strongly in the subtle 
challenges of the song cycle and was a “glorious 
soprano of great promise.” Jody is now studying 
in Stuttgart, West Germany, ona Fulbright Schol- 
arship. She received very favorable reviews in 
Landeszeitung newspaper when she sang at the 
Glockenhaus forthe Luneburger Goethe-Institute 
this past September. 

Harlan Shays has been working in affiliate rela- 
tions for ABC since July 1981. He was previously 
a volunteer intern in Boston, helping to produce 
WGBH radio’s “The Spider's Web” and was doing 
security guard work. Harlan has also started the 
first course toward a master’s in NY U’s interactive 
telecommunications program, Address: 416 W. 
23rd St., #5A, New York, NY L001. 
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Keith Strandberg has become extension servi- 
ces director of the Lancaster (Pa.) YMCA. 

Eric Weinman is doing graduate work in psy- 
chology at U. Chicago. 


1978 


David Bell is visiting assistant professor at U. 
Akron and principal clarinet in the Akron 
Symphony. 

Yusuf Shakoor, 29, has been convicted of 
murder in the second degree for the 1980 slaying 
of Mary Ellen Donovan in her Brooklyn Heights, 
N.Y., apartment. He was also convicted of felony 
murder, a charge stemming from homicide that 


results during the commission of another crime or . 


robbery. In the last days of the two-week trial, a 
battle of psychiatrists raged over the sanity of the 
defendant. He was on parole for first degree rape 
at the time of the homicide. He testified that he 
gained entrance to Mary Ellen’s apartment by 
claiming to be from “building maintenance.” He 
was captured after four months of intensive police 
work. Shakoor was born under the Christian 
name of Joseph Incorvaia and was converted to 
the Islamic faith in 1976. He faced a maximum 
sentence of 25 years to life in prison. 

Rebecca Grimes is on a temporary leave of 
absence from Washington U. Medical School for 
health reasons. She resides in St. Louis, Mo. 

Diane Harrington received her master’s from 
Northern Illinois in May 1981, where she held a 
graduate teaching assistantship. She played with 
the Denver Symphony in June and July and in 
August became assistant professor of cello at U. 
Maine at Orono. She is a member of the faculty 
piano trio there, which will be touring Kentucky 
and Ohio in May 1982 and play on the summer 
artists series in Maine. Other summer opportuni- 
ties include teaching at Maine Summer Youth 
Music Camp and being master cello teacher at the 
Maine ASTA conference. 

Violet Harris is in her second year as instructor 
at Kennesaw College. Address: 2825 Windy Hill 
Road, Apt. 1091, Marietta, GA 30067. Phone 
404/955-8855. 

Sally Husson has been admitted to the bar of 
the Lehigh County Court of Common Pleas. She 
is associated with the Allentown, Pa., firm of Lip- 
son, Sieger and Roth. 

Barbara Klare has been taking courses in land- 
scape architecture at Cornell. She is now living in 
Berkeley and plans to enroll at the U.C. grad 
school in the fall in landscape architecture. 
Address: c/o her parents, Mr. and Mr. George R. 
Klare, 5 Pleasantview Dr., Athens, OH 45701. 

Kimberly Olmsted still spends her summers 
working for the College Light Opera Company on 
Cape Cod and currently resides (for the second 
winter) in Anchorage, where she is a scenic car- 
penter for “America’s most regional regional 
theater.” Address: c/o Alaska Repertory Theatre, 
705 West 6th Ave., Suite 201, Anchorage, AK 
99501. Home phone: 907/349-1201. 

James A. Shanahan III is enrolled at the Grad- 
uate School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Cornell. 

Susan Sindlinger survived the desert climate 
long enough to receive a master’s in geosciences 
from U. Arizona in Tucson. She is now working in 
the art department at Columbia College in Chi- 
cago. Address: 1451 E. 55th #528N, Chicago, iL 
60615. 

Jim Sullinger has become administrative assis- 
tant to the executive director of the Amateur Bas- 
ketball Association of U.S.A. He will be working 
to organize the Olympics basketball program, the 
Pan-Am Games and the National Junior Olym- 
pics, which will be in Indianapolis this spring. 
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Elsa Thompson and Tom Travisano were mar- 
ried May 23, 1981, in Williamsburg, Va. Tom is 
assistant professor of English at William and 
Mary. Elsa works there as a library assistant and 
also does free-lance editing. They were previously 
at the U. Virginia in Charlottesville, where Tom 
completed the Ph.D. in 1981 and Elsa was a 
library assistant. Address: 112 N. Boundary St. 
#3, Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


1977 


Jan Austin-Hicken is a writer, living in Chapel 
Bill NG 

Carol Ann Bass and Ronald Tanner ’75 were 
married June 7, 1981. They live in Pittsburgh 
where she is working for the marketing depart- 
ment of the Mellon Bank and he is associate editor 
of Progressive Grocer. 

Nancy Flynn received the A.B. with distinction 
in anthropology from Cornell in January. She 
plans to stay in Ithaca for an indefinite time with 
her son while searching for graduate work at Cor- 
nell, working in the library and continuing her 
active involvement with the disarmament move- 
ment. Address: 442-2 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, NY 
14850. 

Judith Gelman and Steven C. Salop plan to be 
married in March. Judy is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. ineconomics at M.1.T. She is also an econ- 
omist with the Federal Trade Commission. Steven 
is a visiting professor of economics and law at 
Georgetown U. Law Center. He is a Penn gradu- 
ate and has the Ph.D. in economics from Yale. 

Joi Gresham and Leevon Conner were married 
Aug. I, 1981, at the Riverside Church in New 
York City. After a honeymoon in the Carribean 
they returned to a celebration honoring the mar- 
riage at the bride’s home in Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Attending Oberlinians included M. Ruffin 
Collett °75, Jeffrey Hinrichs 79, Paul Nunn ’83, 
Kimberly Wallace ’83 and Marty Nunn °84. Joi 
and Lee are completing doctorate programs in 
education at U. Mass. Joi is teaching dance at the 
University and is also teaching privately in the 
Amherst-Northampton area. Address: 27B Gay- 
lord St., Amherst, MA 01002. 

Katy Hall received the M.S. in computer science 
from U. Tennessee in June 1981. She is now living 
in Silicon Valley. Work address: M/S 253, 
Amdahl Corp., 1250 East Arques Ave., P.O. Box 
470, Sunnyvale, CA 94086. 

Ben Holt made his Terrace Theater (J.F.K. 
Center for the Performing Arts) debut Oct. 11, 
1981. The baritone gave a recital of multi-ethnic 
folk songs including American Negro spirituals, 
German, Greek and songs of the British Isles. 
Even though Ben sang in four languages, reviewer 
Paul Hume of the Washington Post said, “Every 
syllable of every word was clearly and beautifully 
enunciated.” Accompanying Ben on piano was 
Cliff Jackson. 

Peter Marshall is chapel organist and music 
department associate at Duke. 

Bryan Mitnaul is director of music at Euclid 
Ave. Congregational Church in Cleveland. In 
September the church dedicated a new organ, 
built by Karl Wilhelm, and Brian played selected 
works of Bach, Mozart, Distler and others. Has- 
kell Thomson °58 gave a recital in October and 
William Porter 68 will give one Feb. 21. Brian and 
the church choir gave a feature presentation Dec. 
20 and will make additional ones March 21 and 
April 4. 

Linda Young is in her second year of grad study 
at Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music. She 
is studying cello with Zara Nelsova and Peter 


Wiley and gave her first master’s recital Nov. 19. 
Also studying at CCM are Dan Schab °79, Ryan 
Brown °80, Dee Ortel’81 and Missy Musulin’78. 


1976 


Nancy L. Bankoff is the West Coast artists’ 
representative for Herbert Barrett Management. 
For the past three years she was part of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Symphony management. She is 
now living in New York City. 

Rich Boone is in his last year of a master’s 
program in forest ecology at Oregon State U. 
After digging soil pits in an Oregon wilderness for 
much of the 1981 summer, he returned to Massa- 
chusetts to marry Marlene McDermott. Address: 
429 S.W. 8th, Corvallis, OR 97333. 

George Caldwell has written the music for “His- 
trioniks,” Memphis State U. Theater’s original 
musical revue, which traces the historical devel- 
opment of Western Theater and examines some 
contemporary conventions. 

Anne Sautebin Chesher is director of music at 
the First United Presbyterian Church in Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Lynn Finegan has received the M. Mus. in piano 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music. She has 
been involved in piano tuning and maintenance 
and also teaching ina private studio in Cleveland. 
Lynn planned to go job hunting in the New Eng- 
land area in January. 

Janet Goodman and Ralph Mason plan to be 
married this spring. Janet is a manager of project 
control for the Downtown People Mover Project 
in Miami, Fla. Ralph is project director for a 
consulting engineering firm working on the Miami 
Rapid Transit System. 

Judith Jones and her husband, Karl (Schrom), 
have a son, Benjamin, born July 12, 1981. After 
Judith received the M.Mus. from Yale, they left 
New Haven and moved to W. Brattelboro, Vt., 
where she teaches voice and directs the choir at 
Marlboro College. She is singing now mostly with 
Stan Charkey, lute, and two pianists, Luis Battle 
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and Robbie Merfeld °67. She and Rich Lalli ’74 
performed a duet recital and she and Christa 
Rakich’75 are planning a recital for late March in 
Philadelphia. Judith is “still in cahoots” with 
Lauren Pomerantz *75 and Susan Jacoby Kuntz 
°75. Address: R.D. 2, Ames Hill Rd., W. Brattle- 
boro, VT 05301. 

Jim McGuire and his wife, Carolyn, have a 
daughter, Amanda Jane, bornin April 1981. They 
moved to Sydney, Australia, in March 1981 where 
Jim is a systems analyst in the consulting division 
of Arthur Andersen & Co. Address: 77 Cook Rd., 
Flat 39, Centennial Park, 2021, N.S.W., Australia. 

Richard MacPhail completed the Ph.D. in 
chemistry at Berkeley in November and has begun 
a postdoctoral in physical chemistry at UCLA. 

After many years of residing in Palo Alto, 
Nancy Noyce has moved to San Francisco where 
she is a first year student at the U. Calif. San 
Francisco Medical School. Address: 1450 7th 
Ave., Apt. 4, San Francisco, CA 94122. 

Matt Smith and Soni Veliz *78 were married 
Nov. 7, 1981 at All Souls’ Church in Washington. 
Soni is an art conservator at the Smithsonian and 
Matt continues as artist and painter. He recently 
had a one-man show at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. He also built the scale model of the 
White House for the Gerald Ford Museum, which 
opened Sept. 15 in Grand Rapids. 

Joseph Summer’s one-act opera, “The Tenor’s 
Suite,” was given a stage production without 
orchestra during September at Theater Center 
Philadelphia. Maxine Feldman °78 was the pit 
pianist. 


Choice News 


for alumnae interested in health care 


CHOICE NEWS is a publication put out by 
Oberlin Pro-Choice, a non-profit student 
Organization concerned with women’s 
health issues and reproductive freedom. In 
past years CHOICE NEWS has had articles 
on sterlization abuse, abortion and domes- 
tic violence. We also provide legislative 
updates on abortion rights and listings of 
women’s health organizations. 


We would greatly appreciate your support 
and backing. There are six issues of 
CHOICE NEWS each year. Our subscrip- 
tion rate for non-students is $3 (to cover 
mailing costs and other expenses). Thanks 
for your help. 


CHOICE NEWS 
Oberlin Pro-Choice 
Box 60, Wilder Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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$ total 
Make checks payable to Holly Fincke. 
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46 


Elaine S. Yoneoka is still living in Boston and 
continuing a career in ceramics. She has had sey- 
eral shows, including a one-woman show in 1980 
and was recently successful in a group painting 
and ceramics show in London. Address: 37 Glen 
Road, Brookline, MA 02146. 


1975 


Martin Chase has received the Ph.D. from U. 
Toronto. His dissertation was on skaldic poetry. 
He is nowa Jesuit novice in Detroit. Address: c/o 
Loyola House, 2599 Harvard Rd., Berkley, MI 
48072. 

Kathleen Craig has finished writing her first 
novel, more or less, and is finally beginning to 
catch up on the reading she didn’t do at Oberlin 
(“entirely because of my own laziness”). 

Margaret Cusack is performing with the Virgin- 
ia Opera Company this season in La Traviata. 

Kathryn Ferger and Lairold Street ’74 finished 
law school at Indiana U. last spring and have new 
jobs. Lairold is with the International Trade 
Commission, Office of General Counsel. Kathryn 
is with the Federal Programs Branch of the 
Department of Justice. Address: 1712 U St. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20009. 

Cynthia Reed has been working in publishing 
for five years and is currently trade permissions 
editor for Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Nancy Roseboro Crapnell, associate creative 
director of Fabri-Centers of America Inc., has 
written a play, “The Shadow Seeker,” which is 
about the famed female reporter, Nellie Bly. It will 
be shown in Cleveland area schools this spring. 

Melissa Greene and Don Samuel have a daugh- 
ter, Molly Ilena, born Oct. 11, 1981. Don is a law 
clerk fora federal judge in the Northern District of 
Georgia. In June, after completing a two-year 
appointment with the judge, he will join the 
Atlanta law firm of Garland, Nuckolls & Catts, 
where he will specialize in labor law and civil 
rights. Melissa has been writing short fiction and 
magazine articles, and until recently, coordinated 
community education and client outreach for 
Georgia Legal Services. A story Melissa wrote 
about Oberlin appeared in the September 1981 
issue of Ohio magazine. 

Virginia Sands is in private practice in St. Louis 
with the law firm of Guilfoil, Symington, Petzall 
and Shoemake. For the previous 2'4 years she was 
staff attorney for the Missouri Court of Appeals. 

Annie Storr is now gallery coordinator at Wes- 
leyan University’s Center for the Arts. She is 
former director of the Joan Whitney Payson 
Gallery of Art at Westbrook College in Portland, 
Maine. Joe (Rouse °73) is assistant professor of 
philosophy at Wesleyan. 


1974 


Jonathan Ballon and Linda Warriner were 
married Oct. 3, 1981, in Lenox, Mass. Participat- 
ing in the celebration were David ’79 and Michael 
Ballon ’78, Richard and Barbara (Foldes) Wol- 
kowitz and Meryl Bisberg. Jonathan is complet- 
ing his second year of residency in general surgery 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital and Medical Center of 
New York. He and Linda will be moving to Hart- 
ford, Conn. in the summer, when he will begin a 
five-year neurosurgery residency at U. Conn. 
School of Medicine— Hartford Hospital. Linda is 
a vice president at Wells, Rich, Greene Inc. in New 
York, the advertising agency that originiated the 
“I Love NY” campaign. 

Jim Brewer is singing in the chorus of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

Mark Ferber has become an investment banker 
on Wall Street after three years as Ways and 
Means budget director for the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts. In taking note of his departure 
from Massachusetts, the Boston Globe editorial- 
ized in its Nov. 23 edition: “Probably no single 
person in the state, outside the top leaders in the 
House and Senate, has had as much influence on 
the shape of state budgets over the last three years. 
He has helped demonstrate conclusively that 
government can be made to work better and thata 
single individual, even one in a rather obscure 
position, can with commitment and hard work 
contribute measurably to that improvement.” 
David (“Ralph”) Hamperian and Harriet 
Bodner were married in NYC Aug. 23, 1981. 
Obies present were Joan Ifland Johnson, Laura 
Mirsky’75, Judy Karasik’75 and Howard Murphy 


. 73, who was best man. David is working with 


several jazz groups in NYC and Harriet works for 
Faculty Press of Brooklyn. 

Cheryl Keener Robertson has taken a newly 
created position at Winterthur (Delaware) 
Museum as coordinator of training for the guid- 
ing staff of approximately 120. For the past 24 
years she has been assistant curator in charge of 
decorative arts at Milwaukee Art Museum. There 
she researched and organized a major exhibition 
on the work of interior designer George M. Nie- 
decken, who introduced Art Nouveau and the 
Prairie Style to his Germanic clients in Wisconsin. 

Robert P. Kelley and Janice L. Collins plan to 
be married in April. Janice received the master’s in 
engineering from Cornell and is now employed by 
Bell Laboratories in South Plainfield, N.J., in 
systems engineering. Robert is on the technical 
staff at Bell Lab. He also has the master’s and 
doctorate degrees from Cornell. 

John D. Logigian and his wife, Marilyn Marlek, 
have a son, Douglas Tate, born Sept. 23, 1981. 
John is a production lawyer for United Artists 
Corp. in NYC. He and his family reside in Hunt- 
ington, N.Y. 

Peter Maier and Liz Tennant’75 have moved to 
Seattle. Liz is studying environmental health at 
the U. Washington’s School of Public Affairs and 
continues her work on hazardous waste issues. 
Peter finished his law degree at Harvard and now 
is an associate with a three-lawyer firm that spe- 
cializes in consumer law. Address: 3006 N.W. 
60th, Seattle, WA 98107. 

Tom Neuhaus is author of a food column called 
“Answers,” which appears in the Washington 
Post, Dallas Times and Alexandria, La., Town 
Talk and answers questions from the public about 
cooking problems. The Baltimore Sun, inits Nov. 
11,1981, morning edition, pointed out that Tom is 
one of the few food writers who tries to give scien- 
tific explanations, in terms the average cook can 
understand, of why foods behave in certain ways. 
“You might call him the Ask Andy of food,” says 
the Sun's Ann Cooper. Tom lives in Takoma Park 
and is studying food science at U. Maryland. He 
hopes eventually to write a book with an alphabet- 
ical listing of all kinds of cooking problems and 
their solutions. 

Eleanor Shapiro has completed the M.A. in 
teaching English as a second language at San 
Francisco State U. She is beginning the M.A. 
program in English lit. at Berkeley. Eleanoris very 
active ina new national Jewish progressive organi- 
zation called the New Jewish Agenda. 

Kenneth Stalberg, viola, is a member of the 
New College String Quartet, which was chosen by 
the State of Florida to participate in the Bicenten- 
nial Parade of American Music at the Kennedy 
Center in Washington, D.C. The group has won 
the State Touring Grant for 1981-82, enabling 
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them to tour 20 Florida cities in concerts, work- 
shops and master classes. 

MaryAnne Telese will portray Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci” this season with the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany. She had a number of notable engagements 
in 1980-81: the world premiere of Pasatieri’s 
Goose Girl with the Fort Worth Opera, Don Gio- 
vanni with the Mobile Opera, Hansel and Gretel 
with the Houston Grand Opera and her first La 
Boheme in her Opera Theater of Syracuse debut. 
During 1981-82 she returns to Charlotte Opera for 
La Boheme, to the Connecticut Opera for Die 
Fledermaus, to Rochester and Syracuse for Romeo 
et Juliette, to Augusta and Dayton for Madame 
Butterfly and she debuts in Atlanta in another 
Pasatiert work, Black Widow. 

Bruce Weig! has joined the faculty of Old 
Dominion University as head of the English 
department’s poetry wing of the creative writing 
classes, a newly-created position. His wife, Jean 
Kondo-Weigl °72 M.A., is teaching painting and 
drawing at ODU. Theirson, Andrew, is aged one. 


1975 


Tim Albrecht, assistant professor of music at 
Lebanon Valley College in Annville, Pa., has given 
recitals around the U.S. and in Western Europe. 
He has represented the USA in East Germany's 
Bach International Music Competition and has 
worked for a Cuban refugee camp. Last summer 
he fulfilled a three-year dream and spent a week 
with an Amish family on their farm near Annville, 
helping bring the cows in for milking, mending 
fences and the water wheel, working from dawn to 
dusk. He found it an “ethnic, cultural and reli- 
gious experience.” 

Richard Betheil is a union labor lawyer with 
Gordon and Shechtman in NYC, having gradu- 
ated from NYU Law School in 1980. Previously, 
Rich completed all coursework for a doctorate in 
political economy at the New School. Patricia 
(McConnell) practices union labor law and plain- 
tiffs’ employment discrimination law with Vla- 
deck, Waldman, Elias and Engelhard, also in 
NYC. After graduation from NYU Law School in 
1978, Pat worked 2/4 years at Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Community Legal Services in Brooklyn. They 
spent New Year’s Eve with Patrick Culligan, a 
public defender in the Hartford, Conn. area. His 
address: 87-89 Sisson Ave., Hartford, CT 06106. 
Rich and Pat’s address: 88 Bleeker St., Apt. IL, 
New York, NY 10012. 

Laurel J. Dent received the Ph.D. in linguistics 
from Penn and has been working as a research 
associate on the auditory prosthesis project in the 
division of otolaryngology, Stanford School of 
Medicine. 

Edward Green is teaching at St. John’s Univer- 
sity this semester. He continues on the faculty of 
the Aesthetic Realism Foundation, teaching the 
course, “The Opposites in Music.” 

Ken Kay Spoke on “The Moral Majority 
Agenda: Congressional Attempts to Strip the 
Courts of Jurisdiction over Abortion, Busing and 
Prayer” Dec. 3 in the YM Lounge in Wilder Hall. 
Ken is chief minority counsel to the Senate sub- 
committee on separation of powers. He recently 
wrote an article, “Limiting Federal Court Juris- 
diction,” forthe October 1981 issue of Judicature, 
the Jaurnal of the American Judicature Society. 

Dennis Krumholz is associated with the Newark 
law firm of Riker, Danzig, Scherer & Hyland. 
Home address: 85 Fourth Ave., Apt. 566, New 
York, NY 10003. 

Jean Leyshonand her husband, Robert Krueger, 
have been living in Norwalk, Ohio, for over a year. 
She is a counselor at the George F. Linn Center in 
Norwalk and coordinator for a three-county 
Mental Health Emergency Service. 
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Stuart Miller and Elizabeth Schroeder °76 are 
working for the Legal Aid Society (in different 
offices) in the South Bronx. They are living in 
Brooklyn. 

Howard Murphy is teaching high school science 
at Moultonborough Academy in New Hamp- 
shire. He and his wife, Margaret, were expecting 
their first child Nov. |. They are building a new 
house in Moultonborough and love living in the 
White Mountains/ Lake Winnapesaukee area. 

Jim Sardonis’ “Father and Son,” a large sculp- 
ture of two hippopotamuses, was commissioned 
by David and Linda Threlkeld, owners of Brook- 
field’s(Vt.) Green Trails Inn. The sculpture 1s now 
located on the shore of Sunset Lake in Brookfield. 
Jim designed the duo to be climbed by children 
and used as swimming companions in warm 
summer weather. He worked on the commission 
fora period spanning three summers, drilling and 
hammering in an isolated field. Special pneumatic 
tools had to be purchased to cope with the task of 
shaping ten tons of local white granite into their 
present form. Jim has been carving human and 
animal forms from marble and wood for 13 years, 
specializing now in architectural installations. 
“Father and Son” is his largest work to date. 

Carolyn Wilkins Ritt has moved to Seattle (c/o 
Kim Scott, 535 N. 78th St. Seattle, WA 98103) 
where her husband is principal trombonist with 
the Seattle Symphony. 


1972 


Charles DeMio is on leave from classroom 
teaching in the Cleveland area. Address: 1641 
Coventry Rd., Cleveland Heights, OH 44118. 

Drew Foley’s new address: 92-125! Hunekai 
St., Makakilo, HI 96706. 

Richard Gold is president of the Institute of 
Psycho-Structural Balancing, a school in San 
Diego for the development and training of body 
work practitioners. Created in 1977 by a small 
group of massage teachers and practitioners, the 
school teaches a growth and learning experience 
for those who wish to experience an integration of 
body-mind-emotion-Spirit through a body- 
oriented approach. It is a state approved school 
for granting the massage technician diploma. In 
addition, through their connection to the Univer- 
sity for Humanistic Studies in San Diego, stu- 
dents from UHS can nowreceive degrees in coun- 
seling psychology with an emphasis in body psy- 
chology. Richard is working on his dissertation in 
psychology. 

Alexander and Powel (Gorman) Gordon are 
now partners in a new Easton, Md., general civil 
practice law firm, Gordon & Gordon. His interest 
lies mainly in finance and law and hers in sociolog- 
ical and psychological matters such as divorce, 
personal injuries, wills and probate, landlord and 
tenant. The Gordons have led similar paths since 
childhood. They knew one another as seven-year- 
olds and after their marriage (1971) and gradua- 
tion from Oberlin they went to Penn, where he 
received the M.B.A. and she the master’s in ele- 
mentary education. They received the J.D.’s from 
U. Maryland School of Law in 1976 and from 
there went into separate law firms. During that 
time, Alexander became a C.P.A. and wrote a 
book, Maryland Foreclosure, a practical manual 
for other lawyers, containing forms and proce- 
dures for foreclosing under Maryland Law. 

John and Robin (Bettigole 69) Hanriot are 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Chorus. 

Jean Kondo-Weigl, A.M., had a large selection 
of her paintings on display during the first two 
weeks in October at the Old Dominion University 
Gallery, where she is assistant professor of painting. 


Greg Mahler and Marjorie Ward and daughter, 
Alden (Oberlin class of 2000?), announce the birth 
of another future Oberlin alumna, Darcy, Oct. 9, 
1981. Address: 60 Hinesburg Rd., South Burling- 
ton, VT 05401. 

Joan Nachman is a marketing representative 
for PruCare Health Maintenance Organization in 
Chicago. 

Laura Palmer Geer and her husband, Stephen, 
have a daughter, Sabrina Palmer Geer, born June 
5, 1981. 

William D. Wallace and Chie Okuda of Tokyo 
were married Jan. 29, 1981. They met when they 
were students at a Goethe Institute in Passau, 
Germany. Chie is a graduate of Wasada Univer- 
sity and received a master’s from the University of 
Exeter in England. 


1971 


Lucy Reuben has completed the Ph.D. in busi- 
ness administration (finance) from U. Mich. 

After six years in Boston, Paul C. Rubinstein 
and his wife, Holly, have moved to South Carol- 
ina. He is assistant professor of medicine (gas- 
troenterology) at U.S.C. Holly is a lawyer with 
McKay, Cleveland and Pope. Address: 6103 
Crabtree Rd., Columbia, SC 29206. 

Philip Santamaria and his wife, Jane L. (Burk), 
have a son, Joseph Philip, born Oct. 3, 1981. He is 
the grandson of Martha Gaugler Burk °37. 

David Smucker is genealogist forthe Lancaster 
(Pa.) Mennonite Historical Society. A member of 
the First Mennonite congregation of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church in Bluffton, Ohio, 
he received the Ph.D. in church history from Bos- 
ton U. in 1981. 

Vicki Wheeler Simmons and her husband, 
Randy, have moved to Easton, Pa., where Randy, 
a Ph.D. chemist, has taken a research position 
with Pfizer Inc. They were expecting their first 
child with the new year. Address: 1175 Stones 
Crossing, Easton, PA 18042. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Name Class 
a Pet enim banat hy 
e's ork eee ai a) alta a aaa 
Effective Date of New Address” 
atieihe ee ee ee Bate et rage pts ae 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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A number of Oberlinians are at the 
Zen Center of Los Angeles. Five of 
them posed for this photo. Front: 
Charlotte Beck °37 (left) and Susan 
Palmer ’72. Back: Neil Danner 64 and 
his daughter, Rebecca; Mary Curry ’73 
(center) and Andrew Cooper ’76. 


Rosemary Woodruff is working for the City of 
Cleveland Heights as community development 
planner. 


1970 


Greg Allen was the featured pianist at the Ter- 
race Theater of the J.F.K. Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts on Oct. 10, 1981. Washington Post 
reviewer Paul Hume spoke of the program as 
being “welcome for its novelties as for the elegance 
and mounting excitement of the playing.” Accord- 
ing to Hume, Greg played Smit’s Variations in G 
Major (1949) with “probing intellectual and emo- 
tional power,” Scriabin’s “White Mass” sonata 
“with nuance and tonal splendor” and “tossed off 
the Rachmaninoff version”, of Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” scherzo “in a way 
that left his listeners breathless.” 

Louis D. Davis and Leslye R. Heilig were mar- 
ried Sept. 27 in Temple Beth-El, Port Jervis, N.Y. 
He is an investor and investment adviser in 
Rochester. She received the M.D. from Harvard 
Medical School and is now in residency at Strong 
Memorial Hospital in Rochester. 

Alison Dutton Markwood has been working in 
the alumni and development offices at Husson 
College in Bangor, Maine, since October. She’s 
also a member of the board of directors of the 
Maine Conference UCC, the social concerns 
committee of the Maine Council of Churches and 
active in Clergy & Laity Concerned ona local level 
and in the social actions committee on the associa- 
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tion level—especially peacemaking. Bob will be 
ordained this summer as a UCC minister. 

Tracy Merrick is a financial systems analyst in 
Erie, Pa. He has a son, Ryan George, born May 
24, 1981. 

Richard Wessell has been named assistant 
director of the division of enforcement in charge 
of the branch of regional office assistance for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. He joined 
the staff of the Commission in 1973 as a staff 
attorney. He subsequently served as special coun- 
sel and branch chief in that division and in 1980 
was appointed branch chief, branch of organized 
crime. 

Andy Wolffe has opened a practice in internal 
medicine. Address: 4956 E. Second St., Tucson, 
AZ 85711. Phone 602/326-7533. 


1969 


John Bryant is the Henry S. Fox associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Rice. 

Connie Fleischer Mutel has a new son, Andrew, 
born May 1979, who arrived from Seoul, Korea, 
in December 1980. Her first son, Christopher, will 
be 5 in April. 

Allan and Irene Johnson have a daughter, Ona 
Elena, born Sept. 22, 1981. They are living in 
Seattle, where Allan works at the Woodland Park 
Zoo. 

Ed Merrell has a new job as plant breeder for 
Joseph Harris Seeds in Rochester, N.Y. He and 
his wife, Carrie, and children, Eric 3!4 and Lind- 
sey 1+, moved to Rochester from Gilroy, Calif., 
Feb. |. Address: 2890 Manitou Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 14624. 

After two years in New Jersey, Polly Moore and 
her husband, Stuart Builder, have moved back to 
the West Coast. Polly is an industrial consultant 
in applied mathematics and Stuart is a biochemi- 
cal engineer at Genentech in San Francisco. 

Raymond Mullineaux is a furniture designer 
and woodworker and is living in North Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Donn Rosensweig, M.A.T., is the cantor at 
Temple Beth Or in Teaneck, N.J. He served two 
years as cantor for Beth Sholom Reform Temple 
in Clifton, N.J., and has studied with several can- 
tors at the Hebrew Arts School in NYC. 


1968 Cluster reunion May 28-30 


Warren Darcy, associate professor of music 
theory at Oberlin, has been awarded a Mellon 
curriculum development fellowship for the fall 
1982 semester so that he can develop an advanced 
theory course on Wagner’s operatic tetralogy Der 
Ring des Nibelungen. The fellowship provides a 
semester’s leave at full pay plus an expense allow- 
ance. Part I of Warren’s article, “Elsa’s Dream 
A Dramatic/ Musical Analysis,” was published in 
the Nov.-Dec. 1981 issue of the NA TS Bulletin; 
Part II willappear in the next issue. In addition to 
analyzing Wagner’s operas, Warren remains active 
as a composer. His solo piano piece, Elegy, was 
performed by Charles Floyd ’80 in November ata 
faculty composers concert in Oberlin. Last summer 
he completed Songs of Darkness, which will be 
premiered in February by faculty soprano Daune 
Mahy. Recently, after 12 years of apartment liv- 
ing, Warren and Marsha (Quesenberry) bought a 
house at 10 Stewart Court, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Isaac Green Jr. received the Ph.D. in American 
literature from SUNY Stony Brook in December 
1980. He is teaching English in the humanities and 
communications department at Drexel. Address: 
3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. 

Priscilla Harmon Crawford works in Sellers- 
ville, Pa., as a substance abuse coordinator at the 
Penn Foundation for Mental Health. She is 


enrolled in a family therapy training program at 
Georgetown U. Sheand her son, Daniel James, 3, 
are living in Quakertown, Pa. She and Jim Craw- 
ford are now divorced. 

Alumni and fellow travelers of the Plum Creek 
Boys and the Jug Band are urged to play at the 
cluster reunion in May. Plan to come. Contact 
either Marc Landy, 15 Highland St., Weston, MA 
02193 (Phone 617/899-7159) or Andy Woolf 67, 
phone 617/468-4408. 

Charles Parsons has opened a law practice in 
Lake City, Mich. He received the J.D. from St. 
Louis U. 

Laura Reichenbach Hill is the new talk show 
host on WSIX-AM, Nashville, Tenn. She had 
been the country music editor of the Tennessean 
for the past 444 years. She continues free-lance 
writing and remains contributing editor of Coun- 
try Music magazine. 

Mutsuko Ikenouchi Cooper is in her second 
season as concertmaster for the Modesto (Calif.) 
Symphony. She is sharing the position with 
Modesto Junior College Suzuki method teacher 
Leo Reynolds. Mutsuko teaches privately and is 
onthe faculty at Stanislaus State College. She and 
her husband, concert pianist Rex Cooper 69, res- 
ident artist at U. Pacific in Stockton, are planning 
a recital together at Cal State Stanislaus in March. 
They have two daughters, Kristina, 11, a cellist, 
and Emily, 2, “who sings.” 

Susan Treacy has been working on the Ph.D. in 
musicology and has now begun her dissertation, a 
genre survey of English devotional song of the 
17th century. Last May, she was awarded the 
Denton Chapter Pi Kappa Lambda Scholarship 
for excellence in research for her paper, “Lulu: as 
Seen Through Her Music.” Susan has been alto 
soloist with the Denton Bach Society in Vivaldi’s 
Gloria, Carissimi’s Jephte, Haydn’s Lord Nelson 
Mass and Bach Cantatas 139, 172 and 106. Asa 
recorder and crumhorn player she has played in 
the North Texas State U. Collegium Musicum, 
the Denton Bach Society and in concert at South 
Eastern Oklahoma State U., with the Musica Spec- 
ulativa Consort. Susan continues to work part 
time at the NTSU music library. 

Fred Yonley Jr. has beena self-employed piano 
tuner and repairer for the past ten years. He is past 
president of the Piano Technicians’ Guild in Mes- 
quite, Texas. 


1967 


James R. Brown has become administrative 
director of the family practice group at the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Hospital. 

Toni Devereaux is living in Los Angeles where 
she is a sign painter and graphic artist primarily 
for the motion picture industry. Her spouse, Steve 
Nicolaides, is a “big Hollywood producer.” 

Judith Goldberg has made her debut as a per- 
manent member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus. 

Najaria Hurst Esty is an instructor in history 
and philosophy at Montana State U. She and her 
husband, Warren 66, and daughter, Norah Cath- 
erine, born Dec. 19, 1980, are still living in 
Bozeman. 

Merle Kaufman Schlesinger, M.A.T., received 
the M.B.A. from Babson College in May 1981. 
During the past summer, she and her husband, 
Harvey, formed their own company, Lakewood 
Associates. They retail microcomputers, periph- 
erals and software. All equipment is heavily dis- 
counted and sold on a mail order basis. Merle 
hasn’t had “such intensive, on-the-job training 
since our first child was born.” The Schlesingers 
live in Newton Highlands, Mass., with their chil- 
dren, Marsy, Sarah and Gabriel. 

Patricia Mogle, M.A.T., has legally changed her 
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name to “Starfire.” After teaching math and 
science for many years in Las Vegas, she resigned 
in 1977 to develop a business as a free-lance con- 
sultant in holistic education. She has conducted a 
number of workshops with emphasis on center- 
ing, revitalizing and energizing oneself through 
life-style balancing, dealing with criticism and val- 
idation and relaxation. Ina two-part series entitled 
“Applied Psychobiology (The Positive Mind),” 
Starfire helped class participants to explore tech- 
niques for coping with stress and to learn the 
correlation of attitudes and self concept with one’s 
state of health. 

Shari Stokes is working for Peter (‘66) Dublin’s 
company, Intentional Educations, and is also 
doing training and free-lance consulting for schools 
and government agencies. She is now married to 
Jack Alling. 

Joanne (Williamson) Dorenfeld toured as a 
guest artist with the Canadian Opera Company 
this past November and will appear in March in 
Toronto in Donizetti's Linda de Chamounix. 


1966 


Susan and Lee Benton have a second son, 
Matthew, born Dec. 26, 1981. 

Hannah Case Zinni has been promoted to pro- 
fessor at Slippery Rock State College. 

Kirkland Ferris is associate principal bas- 
soonist in the Minnesota Symphony, Minneapolis. 

Pianist Brenda Kee has joined the Mount 
Holyoke faculty as assistant professor of music. 
She and Wayne S. Brown were married June 6, 
1981. He is executive director of the Springfield 
Symphony. 

Robert Laber has become curriculum director 
for the schools in Darien, Conn. He was pre- 
viously the superintendent of schools in Rockville 
Center, N7Y: 

Bonnie Simenson Linder was the organ work- 
shop leader at the European Church Music Con- 
ference, headed by Hal Hopson, in Berchtes- 
gaden, Germany, in October. 

Franklin Toker, A.M., and his wife, Ellen, have 
adopted a daughter, Sarah Augusta, born Aug. 5, 
1981. He is now associate professor of fine arts at 
Pitt. He returned to Italy last year to reopen his 
excavations of the cathedral of Florence, the sub- 
ject of his next book. 

Craigen Wall Healy has been living in New 
Vineyard, Maine, for ten years and has seen her 
first home destroyed by fire “(one of the old- 
fashioned hazards of wood heat)” and her hus- 
band, Bob, was (in November) about half finished 
building their new log cabin. Craigen recently 
began working with four-year-olds in the Head 
Start program. In addition, she teaches French, 
Spanish and home economics at a local Christian 
School, 

Marya Withey Holcombe and her husband, 
Terry, have moved to 31 Hillhouse, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, CT 06520, because he has been 
appointed vice president for development and 
alumni affairs at Yale. They had been living in 
Westport. Marya has been director of the com- 
munications skills program at the Yale School of 
Organization and Management since 1979. She is 
co-author of a book, Writing for Decision Makers 
(BOOKS, Autumn 1981). She and her co-author 
present seminars through the corporation “Stra- 
tegic Communications.” She will be giving a 
seminar in the Philippines in May. The Hol- 
combes have two daughters, Kerry, 12, and Brette, 
10. 
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Rialto Bridge, Venice 


The Oberlin College Alumni Association 
invites alumni, parents and friends to tour 


FLORENCE, VENICE & THE ITALIAN ALPS 


Sept. 19-Oct. 3, 1982 


15-DAY MOTORCOACH TOUR, escorted by Emeritus Prof. John Kurtz and his 
wife, Edith. Round trip air transportation from Cleveland, continental breakfast 
daily, eight other dinners and sightseeing included, accommodations in twins 
with private bath in first class hotels. $1,895 per person. New York departure 
available. 


15-DAY FLY/DRIVE TOUR, same air transportation as above, rental car 
(shared by two persons) with unlimited mileage, hotel reservations for the first and 
last night in gateway city, coupons for 11 additional nights and continental 
breakfast daily. $1,495 per person from Cleveland. New York departure available. 


OTHER 1982 TOURS: 


LONDON AS-YOU-LIKE-IT. Dec. 26, 1982-Jan. 2, 1983. Round trip air transpor- 
tation, six nights in tourist-class hotel with private bath (based on double occu- 
pancy), continental breakfast daily, /% day sightseeing of London and a four-day 
“go as you please’ pass. Theater tickets available at additional cost. $799 from 
Cleveland. New York departure available. 


BOTSWANA AND ZIMBABWE. July 15-29. $3,200 per person. Tour escort is 
Robert Rotberg, president of the Alumni Association. New York departure. 


WATERWAYS OF FRANCE. July 13-24. Cruise major rivers, historic bays and 
sea lanes for eight days aboard the yacht-like WORLD DISCOVERER. Two nights 
in Paris. $2,890 to $3,275. 


Midge Brittingham 
Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following 1982 tours: 


LO) Botswana and Zimbabwe 
UO Waterways of France 


0 Northern Italy 
— London As-You-Like-It 


Name Class 
Street 
Te State Zip 


1965 


Dick Bassett is on leave this year from his posi- 
tion as chairman of the music department at the 
American School in London. Herb Henke ’53, 
professor of music education at Oberlin, is spend- 
ing his sabbatical as Dick’s replacement. Dick and 
Georgia (Berthelon 63) are in the U.S. and visited 
Oberlin in October. 

Frank Coffey is a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus. 

Cellist Rodney Farrar is on the faculty at the 
Potsdam (N.Y.) Crane School of Music. 

William A. Hardt, promoted to regional group 
manager for the Home Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, is now living in W. Covina, Calif. 

Playwright Jonathon Lipsky was artist-in- 
residence in Provincetown, Mass., for the last 
three months of 1981. Sponsored by the Province- 
town Theater Company and the Lower Cape Arts 
and Humanities Council, he worked with local 
writers, actors and directors, conducting work- 
shops in playwriting and playmaking. Recently, 
his play, “They All Want to Play Hamlet,” was 
presented at the Loeb Drama Center in Cam- 
bridge as part of the American Repertory The- 
atre’s guest program. 

Becky Pierce has quit teaching and become a 
carpenter. She still instructs courses at Hurricane 
Island Outward Bound School one to two months 
a year and helps put out the Dorchester Commu- 
nity News. She lives in Dorchester, Mass., with 
Michael Prokosch and their son, Arthur, 3. 

Ann Richards Anderson is board coordinator 
for Newton Needham Mental Health Association. 

Edward Rund has become assistant dean for 
field-experience programs at National College of 
Education’s School of Continuing Studies. He 
had been director of human resources programsat 
the college. 


1964 


Nancy Bergman Mayo is family services coor- 
dinator for Oswego County Head Start in Fulton, 
Noy 

Kalen and Karin (Rissler’67) Hammann have a 
daughter, Lyrica Kimberly Hammann, born at 
home, July 25, 1981, at 12:14 a.m. 

The seven half-hour “Were You There?” films 
that began running on PBS television across the 
nation in January and will continue through Feb- 
ruary were produced by Carol Munday Lawren- 
ce’s Nguzo Saba Films Inc. Gilbert Moses directed 
the segment called “The Facts of Life.” 

Harvey Price is now executive director of the 
Industrial Biotechnology Association, a newly 
formed association in the field of biotechnology 
and genetic engineering, located in Rockville, Md. 
Harvey and Roslyn (Steiner ’63) are still living in 
Gaithersburg with their children Marc, 11, and 
Julie, 9. Address: 10001 Dellcastle Rd., Gaithers- 
burg, MD 20879. 

Porter Remington is founder/ conductor of the 
Atlanta Bach Choir and Orchestra and is director 
of music and organist at the Druid Hills Presby- 
terian Church. 

Elizabeth Mruk Stevens, member of the piano 
faculty at George Mason U., participated in the 
university’s annual Festival of Piano Music on 
Oct. 11, 1981. 

George Mel sdaglet III has been appointed 
deputy general counsel, CBS Inc. 
He has been an associate general 
counsel since joining CBS in Sep- 
tember 1980. Previously, he was 
associated since 1969 with the law 
firm of Cravaty, Swaine & Moore. 
From 1967-69 he was a legal and 
discipline officer in the Navy. 
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1963 


Ann Alexander is doing in- and outpatient 
work on a Navajo reservation in Crown Point, 
N.M. 

Deborah Belchetz Salzer is teaching at Field- 
ston Lower School in Riverdale, N.Y. 

Bliss Cartwright has joined the research divi- 
sion of the Federal Judicial Center, Doliey Madi- 
son House, 1520 H St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20005 (202-633-6344). His wife, Rita Kirshstein, is 
currently a program evaluation specialist at the 
Buffalo Psychiatric Center. She will move to 
Washington in June and is seeking a position in 
educational or mental health research. 

Virginia Crouch Cole is teaching piano at 
Scottsdale Community College and in a piano 
studio. She also plays the organ at Squaw Peak 
Community Covenant Church and does private 
teaching. She is living in Phoenix, Ariz., with her 
children, Amy and Dietrick. 

Bob Dockhorn continues to work as program 
coordinator for the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
He and his wife, Roma, have a son, Michael 
Pawlo Dockhorn, born Aug. 29, 1981. They have 
two other children. 

David M. Gitlitz has completed six years as 
chairman of the department of modern languages 
and literatures at U. Nebraska-Lincoln. He has 
recently done a translation of a play by Calderon 
and the first extensive translation of Quevedo’s 
poetry into English, published by Coronado Press. 

A collection of poems written by Robert G. 
Head and entitled “I Once Was Alive” has been 
published by Samisdat (Box 129, Richford, VT 
05476). Artist and former co-editor of the now 
defunct NOLA Express underground newspaper, 
Robert has been actively involved in the anti- 
nuclear movement. 

Barbara Reisman Woshinsky is assistant pro- 
fessor of French at U. Miami. She and her son, 
David, 7, live at 11029 No. Kendall Dr., Apt. 
P201, Miami, FL 33176. Phone 305/274-1298. 


1962 


Tom Elden is trying to find a publisher for his 
first novel, “Convict the Innocent,” which is based 
ona case he did when he was a prosecutor in Los 
Angeles County. He and his family now live in 
Salem, Ore. (2241 Jory Hill Road South, Zip 
97306). He has also done considerable writing 
(non published) of Christian children’s stories. He 
is a member of the Oregon bar but has been selling 
real estate in order to have the “flexibility to 
write.” 


1961 


Richard Firmin is a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Chorus. 

Andy and Kay (Woodruff) Ruckman are re- 
covering from injuries received in an auto accident 
in Elyria at | a.m. New Year’s Day when an auto 
rana stop sign and struck their car. Andy received 
head injuries and Kay had multiple fractures. 

David Pinnix, pianist, and J. Rodney Schmidt, 
violinist, presented their debut recital as a duo in 
Carnegie Recital Hall Oct. 16,1981. The program 
consisted of works by Brahms, Debussy, Bartok, 
Enesco and Strauss. They performed the same 
program in Raleigh, Greensboro and Greenville, 
N.C. 


1960 


The year 1981 was exceptionally joyful for Vic- 
tor L. Lawoyin, M.D. In March 
he was decorated with a national 
award, member of the Order of 
the Niger, by the president of the 
federal republic of Nigeria for dis- 
tinguished service to humanity in 
the field of medicine. Four months 
later his home state (Oyo) honored him with the 
title of justice of the peace “in appreciation of 
dedication and personal integrity.” Later he 
received a letter from England informing him that 
his name had beenadded to the list of Who’s Who 
in the (British) Commonwealth. 

Duo-pianists Joan Yarbrough and Robert 
Cowan appeared with the Walla Walla and Mid- 
Columbia Symphony Orchestras in Washington 
in October 1981, presenting the Mozart E-flat 
Concerto, the Mendelssohn E-Major Concerto 
and the Scottish Ballad by Britten. In December 
they played their first pair of orchestral pops con- 
certs with the Shreveport Symphony, premiering 
two medleys on tunes by Richard Rodgers and the 
Beatles, arranged for two pianos and orchestra by 
Bill Brohn. 


1959 


William Griswold has formed his own transpor- 
tation management consulting firm, Headway 
Associates. Clients include airlines, bus lines and 
government agencies. Son Erik is 14 and daughter 
Anna is I!. Both attend Belmont schools. Wife 
Dorte is active in UNICEF fund raising. Address: 
12 Dunbarton Road, Belmont, MA 02178. 

Peter Lieberman is laboratory supervisor with 
Ionics, a water treatment firm in Watertown, 
Mass. He has bought a home in Newton and is 
busy selling off downhill and cross-country ski 
equipment from a dissolving ski club. Anyone 
needing bargain equipment (new or used) is 
invited to call 617-964-3719. 

Judith Wells Lindfors has received the first 
annual Mina P. Shaughnessy Medal for her book, 
Children’s Language and Learning, published by 
Prentice-Hall. The award consists of a check of 
$500, a medal and a year’s membership in the 
Modern Language Association of America. Judith 
is associate professor of curriculum and instruc- 
tion at U. Texas at Austin. Mina Shaughnessy, 
who died in 1978, was dean and director of the 
Instructional Resource Center of CUNY. 

Sally McConnell-Ginet has been promoted to 
associate professor of linguistics at Cornell. 

David R. Marcus, M.D., and his wife, Joan, 
received the Covenant Award at the Dayton 
(Ohio) Israel Bonds community dinner Dec. 2 at 
Beth Abraham Synagogue. David is a member of 
the Weinberg Marcus Cardiomedical Group Inc. 
He is also chief of the medical section of Good 
Samaritan Hospital. He is on the board of gover- 
nors of the Dayton Jewish Federation, Hillel 
Academy and Beth Abraham Synagogue. He is 
also serving on the Israel Bond Committee. Joan 
is president of the Sisterhood at the synagogue. 

Sharon and Harry Seelig have a son, David 
Andrew Seelig, born April 13, 1981. He has a 
sister, Catherine, 3. 

William Vaile II is managing partner of Vaile 
Independent Professionals, specializing in adver- 
tising, public relations and publishing, in Denver. 
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1958 


F. Clair Fielder is office manager of the Center 
for Legal Studies (legal education for non-lawyers) 
in Arlington, Va. She now has a grandson, Jason 
Suhr Tretler, born in April 1981. 

Franklin Porath is managing director of Pied 
Piper Industries in Cleveland. He recently went to 
China (studied Mandarin first). 


1957 25th reunion May 28-30 


Donald Goldman has become vice president 
and general counsel of Management Recruiters 
International Inc., the largest contingency search 
firm in the U.S. He joined the company in 1980 
after 15 years in private practice as a litigation 
specialist plus service as vice president and general 
counsel of a federally chartered Cleveland savings 
and loan association. MRII is headquartered in 
Cleveland and has 250 offices nationwide. 

Joe Hickerson, head of the Archive of Folk 
Culture at the Library of Congress in Washington 
(formerly Archive of Folk Song), has been elected 
secretary of the Society for Ethnomusicology fora 
two-year term. 

Abram W. Kaplan, son of 
Stephen and Rachel (Bach °58) 
Kaplan, is a freshman at Oberlin. 
His name and photo were omitted 
from the listings and photos of 
alumni children in the Winter 
1982 issue. 


1956 


John Levy is associate professor in the College 
of Architecture & Urban Studies at Virginia Tech. 
He previously spent ten years in planning and 
economic development in the New York City 
area. His book, Economic Development. Pro- 
grams for Cities, Counties & Towns, was pub- 
lished by Praeger in 1981. John and his wife, 
Lucie, and their children, Bernard, 17,and Rachel, 
11, live at 2307 Capistrano St., Blacksburg, VA 
24060. 

Joel Montague has become head of the health 
and hospitals programs for the secretariat of his 
highness, the Aga Khan, at Aiglemont, 60270 
Gouvieux, France. 

Emily Hall Phillips is a teacher at the New York 
Division for Youth, Individualized Learning Cen- 
ter, Highland, N.Y. 

Carol Richardson Holt received the M.S.W. 
from U. Conn. in 1977 and has been chief social 
worker at the Hill Field Station of the Connecti- 
cut Mental Health Center since October 1980. She 
is enrolled in a three-year post-graduate program 
at the Ackerman Institute for Family Therapy in 
New York City and is also part of a research group 
at Yale that is studying the role of work in recov- 
ery from major psychiatric disorders. 

Fredrick J. Seil, director of the Office of Regen- 
eration Research Programs, is serving as a consul- 
tant in the merit review process and as an advisor 
to research administrators on innovative propos- 
als under the auspices of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Headquartered in Portland, Ore., the office 
defines regeneration research as including “the 
study of the mechanisms involved in repair and 
regrowth of injured nerves, in reorganization ofa 
damaged central nervous system and in attempts 
at regeneration of non-nervous tissue, such as 
muscles and limbs.” One medical research service 
official from the V.A. said the agency is seeking 
expert guidance from Dr. Seil to help it weed out 

“unreasonable hopes” for regeneration while 
emphasizing promising areas. Dr. Seil is professor 
of neurology at the Oregon Health Sciences 
University. 
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1955 


Leslie Adams was the recipient of the Ohio 
Chamber Orchestra’s tenth anniversary Ccommis- 
sion. His “Dunbar Songs” were premiered by the 
OCO at Baldwin-Wallace Nov. 22, 1981, with 
Janet Alcorn, soprano soloist. Leslie is composer- 
in-residence at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. 


1954 


Geoffrey Andrews, son of George H. ATCT OWS 
transferred from Dartmouth to pi 
Oberlin in September. His name 
and photo were accidentally omit- 
ted from the Winter 1982 issue. 
Geoff is a juniorand played goalie 
on the soccer team (48 saves). He 
is, of Course, a sixth generation 
Oberlinian. His grandparents are George and 
Marion (Downing) Andrews, both ’23. 

Anna Charr Kim’s oldest son, Mickey, passed 
his C.P.A. exam shortly before graduating from 
U. Illinois. He is currently working on his M.B.A. 
at Chicago. Her daughter, Jennifer, will be gradu- 
ated from Vassar in June with a degree in art 
history. Her youngest son, Benjamin, is a sopho- 
more at U. Virginia and is considering a major in 
international relations. 

Edward S. Friedrichs, M.D., is primarily prac- 
ticing internal medicine and doing psychosomatic 
consultation. He also works in the emergency 
room at St. Luke’s Hospital in Milwaukee. 

Alice Hanawalt Morgan is product registration 
manager for the agricultural products department 
of Dow Chemical. 

Maria Lenhoff Marcus, an associate professor 
at Fordham Law School, was selected by the law 
students as the recipient of the Eugene J. Keefe 
Award for Outstanding Service to the students 
and the law school. She has been elected a fellow 
of the New York Bar Foundation. Her husband, 
Norman, is counsel to the NYC Planning Com- 
mission and an adjunct professor at Pratt Institute 
and NYU Law School. Their daughter, Valerie is 
a sophomore at Oberlin; their other children are 
Nicole, 16, and Eric, 13. 


1953 


Rollin DeVere, Spanish teacher and track coach 
at University School in Cleveland, translated and 
plays the leading role in French playwright Georges 
Feydeau’s “Much I Do About Nothing.” The play 
was given in December at the Chagrin Valley Lit- 
tle Theater River St. Playhouse. 

David Kopf is chief financial economist for the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Peg Morton received the M.S. in rehabilitation 
counseling from Southern Illinois U. in May 1981. 
She is employed by the Jackson County Com- 
munity Mental Health Center in Carbondale (IIl.) 
as a rural counselor. 


NN 


1951 


Nee Pa el a es VR oo ee ees 

When the Akron Symphony Chorus celebrated 
its 25th anniversary in November it marked John 
McDonald’s 20th anniversary as director of the 
chorus. During this time he has auditioned 2,000 
singers and has guided the chorus through some 
85 works. John has been a faculty member at 
Akron U. since 1959 and head of its music 
department since 1966. 


1950 


Alan Bryant is a senior program administrator 
for the Energy Systems Development Center, 
Byron Jackson Pump division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. He is living in La Palma, Calif. 

Marjorie Holden Bjorklund is an interpretive 
naturalist at the Wildlife Prairie Park, a 1,600- 
acre private park containing native Illinois ani- 
mals in outdoor, natural settings. She teaches 
school children conservation and natural history, 
patrols the trails (usually with a tame coyote 
named April), scrubs picnic tables, helps feed the 
bison and elk and maintains a composting waste 
disposal system. “It is never too late to begina new 
career!” 

Lyle F. Perusse’s free-lance documented article, 
“Tosca and Piranesi,” was featured in the Novem- 
ber 1981 Musical Times in conjunction with a 
revival by the Royal Opera at Covent Garden. The 
article traces the probable literary origin of the 
three Roman landmarks and certain related dra- 
matic elements in Puccini’s opera to sources in 
Sardou’s private theater research library or avail- 
able to him in Paris. It is accompanied by four of 
Piranesi’s etchings on the cover and another in the 
text from the artist’s Views of Rome and Prisons, 
respectively. 

Janet Thomas Myers has become director of 
the Hardin County (Ohio) Council on Aging Inc. 
She had been director of the Hancock County 
welfare department and she continues as organist 
at First Baptist Church in Lima. She lives in 
Findlay. 


1949 


Henry A. Bent, on leave from North Carolina 
State, taught thermodynamcis at Williams Col- 
lege last semester as the first Arnold Bernhard 
visiting professor. The professorships were estab- 
lished at Williams by a $1 million gift from Bern- 
hard, a 1925 Williams graduate who founded the 
Value Line Investment Survey. 

Martha Flint has been named chair of the Ene. 
lish department at Housatonic Community Colé 
lege in Bridgeport, Conn. She has been a member 
of the faculty at Housatonic for 14 years and has 
previously served as acting department chair. 

Jesse L. Parks and his wife, Evelyn, spent 1980- 
81 in Nigeria, Kenya and Somalia, while he was on 
sabbatical from Springfield College. 


1948 


Tony Bent has retired as vice president and 
market research director of Odiorne Industrial 
Advertising after 24 years with the firm. In 
November he was elected to Village Council in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, at a salary of $600 a year. 
He was president of the village council in 1969-73. 


Cluster reunion May 28-30 


1947 


Nancy Boucot Cummings was a 198] recipient 
of the Distinguished Service Award of the National 
Kidney Foundation for her support of continuing 
research and professional education in the field of 
nephrology. Nancy is associate director of the 
National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetis, and 
Digestive and Kidney Diseases, for Kidney, Uro- 
logic and Hematologic Diseases, National Insti- 
tute of Health. 

Thalia Cheronis-Selz, writer-in-residence at 
Trinity College, has a $12,500 Creative Writing 
Fellowship Grant for 1981-82 by the N.E.A. She is 
using the grant to complete her novel-in-progress, 
Cloud of Gold, which is about the New York art 
world in the 1960s. 


Cluster reunion May 28-30 


S| 


Roy Knipper has become general sales and ser- 
vice manager of Ford Motor Co.’s parts and ser- 
vices division. He had been product and market- 
ing manager of the division. He joined Ford in 
1953 as a sales representative. 


1946 Cluster reunion May 28-30 


Jean Reitsman France has been elected an 
honorary member of the Rochester (N.Y.) Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. The 
chapter, which has awarded honorary member- 
ship to only one other person, cited her contribu- 
tion to architecture through preservation and 
education. Jean has been a consultant to the 
Rochester Preservation Board and she directs an 
annual lecture series on architectural history for 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. She also has 
staged a number of exhibitions for the gallery and 
has written catalogs for them. She is recognized as 
an authority on the architectural history of the 
area and she enjoys an active private consulting 
practice. Her most recent undertaking, the resto- 
ration of an 1833 residence as a branch office for 
the Monroe Savings Bank, opened in October. 
Jean has just completed a term as president of the 
Victorian Society of Western New York and she 
has been a trustee of the Landmark Society. She 
writes a weekly architectural column for a 
newspaper. 


1945 


Bart Haigh, who lives in Dunedin, Fla., won 13 
medals when the Sanford, Fla., Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored “Good Life Games” for ath- 
letes over age 55. Bart won first place in softball 
hitting and shotput, second in 100-yard free-style 
swimming, 440-yard run and discus, third in 200- 
yard free-style swimming, 50-yard backstroke, 75- 
yard medley, 50-yard free-style, decathlon, soft- 
ball and throwing and half-mile and five-mile 
bicycle racing. He is urging others to let him train 
them for similar events and also trying to get his 
weight down to 230 from 280 before he enters 
future events. His wife says she won't let him runif 
he doesn’t lose the 50 pounds. He is employed at 
the Someplace Else restaurant in Dunedin. 

Karl and Barbara (Leete) Stange are living in 
Australia during Karl’s 1982 sabbatical leave from 
the University of Regina in Saskatchewan, where 
he is associate professor of social work. They 
decided to move to Australia to be near their son, 
Paul, and his wife, Sue, and children Maya, 7, and 
Luke, 4. Paul teaches history and religious studies 
at Murdock University. While abroad, Bobbie isa 
visiting lecturer in early childhood education at 
Churchlands College of Advanced Education in 
Western Australia. She had been working as direc- 
tor of the University (Regina) Children’s Centre 
and was also directing the Faculty of Education’s 
Student Counselling Office as acting coordinator 
of student program counselling (assistant dean). 
The Stanges plan to return to Canada in November. 


V-12 


Thomas J. Nolan has retired from Marathon 
Oil Co. after 33 years employment. During this 
time he and his wife, Pauline (Dietz ’45), lived five 
years in Australia and eight years in Ireland. They 
now live on a farm in Arkansas where they grow 
trees. 
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1944 


Ruth Taylor Deery’s book, “Scholar Dollars: 
Their Use in Classroom Management,” will be 
published in August by the Good Apple Press. It 
will be available at school supply stores nationwide. 


1943 


Mac Pickett, professor of speech communica- 
tion research at Gallaudet College, established a 
rehabilitation engineering center for the hearing- 
impaired at Gallaudet ona grant from the National 
Institute of Handicapped Research. The center 
carries out development of new communication 
technology for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. He 
has also written a book, The Sounds of Speech 
Communication: A Primer of Acoustic Phonetics 
and Speech Perception (See BOOKS). 

Russ Snyder has become interim pastor at the 
United Presbyterian Church of New Kensington, 
Pa. 


1942 


John Balcomb retired June 30, 1981, from 
UNICEF and he and his wife, Victoria, have 
returned to the U.S. (temporary address: Box 381, 
Port Ewen, NY 12466) with their three girls anda 
boy, all born overseas and ranging in age from 13 
down to two. John worked for UNICEF in New 
York 1961-67 and then was in India for six years 
and in Kenya for eight. In his overseas posts he 
was chief of the regional communication and 
information service and dealt not only with nor- 
mal public information assignments but also with 
helping countries use communication techniques 
more effectively for development purposes. The 
region he covered in India included six countries 
in south central Asia and in Kenya, 18 countries in 
eastern Africa. 


1941 


Barbara King Wright has beenassociate profes- 


sor, department of safety, at Central Missouri 
State University since September. Address: 404A 
East North Street, Warrensburg, MO 64093. 

John A. Price is a recipient of FMC corpora: 
tion’s special patent award. He 
has had 74 US. patents issued to 
him in the last 20 years. Most of 
these have dealt with methods of 
polymer preparation and particu- 
larly the discovery of critical cata- 
lysts to initiate the formation ofa ¢ Sina 
particular polymer. John is a research associate 
for FMC. 


1940 


The album Jubilee To Gospel (JEMF-108), a 
selection of commercially recorded black religious 
music 1921-53, selected and annotated by William 
H. Tallmadge, was recently released by the John 
Edward Memorial Foundation at U. Calif. A 15- 
page stylistic analysis of the music, written by Mr. 
Tallmadge, is included with the album. Emeritus 
professor of music at SUNY College in Buffalo, 
Tallmadge is professor of music at Berea College. 


1939 


Edward S. and Margaret (Komp) Brown, dur- 
ing a tour of the Republic of South Africa, 
attended the tenth World Orchid Conference in 
Durban, Natal. Margaret, a trustee and an accred- 


ited judge of The American Orchid Society Inc., 
served on the official judging panel at the 
conference. 

George H. Holmes, husband of Jane Robbins 
Holmes, died Oct. 14, 1981. Before his retirement 
in 1971 he was director of university relations at 
U. Northern Iowa. He was an accredited member 
of the Public Relations Society of America and 
was elected to the Hall of Fame of the American 
College Public Relations Association. He organ- 
ized and served 20 years on the information com- 
mittee of the lowa State Board of Regents. During 
his earlier years at UNI he also taught journalism 
and advised the student newspaper and yearbook, 
which won many All-American awards from the 
National Collegiate Press Association. 

Warren Niederhauser has been re-elected to the 
American Chemical Society’s board of directors. 
He began his third consecutive three-year term on 
Jan. 1. Dr. Niederhauser is director of pioneering 
research at Rohm & Haas in Spring House, Pa. 


1938 


Richard Richards retired in May 1981 from the 
Michigan Council for the Arts. 

Betty Starbuck was chosen “Women of the 
Year” by the Portland (Ind.) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. She is director and a vice 
president of the People’s Bank in Portland. 


1937 


John W. Copeland is director of development 
for the Afro-American Museum of Detroit, now 
engaged in a building fund campaign to raise $5 
million. 

Kay Gamble has sold her home in New Jersey 
and she and a friend, retired librarian Myrna 
Basan, have bought a brick house on property 
within 90 feet of Lake Tsala Apopka in Florida’s 
central highlands. They still spend summers in 
Maine on Fiddlehead Island, off Vinalhaven, and 
are having an addition built to their small 1840's 
farmhouse to include inside plumbing, fireplace 
and stove. Next step will be to restore the farm- 
house. Kay also has hopes of resuming her study 
of cello. 

Laurence Perrine retired in May 1981 as Frens- 
ley Professor of English from Southern Methodist 
U., where he taught for 35 years. The local chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa honored him by establishing an 
endowed annual teaching and scholarship award 
in his name. He will continue to reside in Dallas, 
where his wife is active in civic affairs and in the 
Texas League of Woman Voters. He will write, 
swim and play ping-pong and keep his literature 
textbooks up to date. 

Francis Tucker, M.D., and his wife, Emma, are 
serving as missionaries at Logefeil Memorial 
Hospital at Taitung, Taiwan, following “Tuck’s” 
“retirement” in September after 33 years as a 
pathologist and coroner’s physician. They are 
sponsored by the Evangelical Alliance Mission of 
Wheaton, Ill. The Tuckers celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary June 14 and welcomed their 
fourth grandchild on Emma’s birthday, June 19. 
In August Emma completed the LPN course. 

Herb and Jo (Hamilton ’35) Van Meter have 
returned to Vermont where he has become pastor 
of Windsor’s Old South Church. 


1936 


Erwin A. Britton has become assistant to the 
president of Olivet College and will also be 
Olivet’s church liaison officer. He has been an 
Olivet trustee since 1961 and received the honor- 
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ary S.T.D. from Olivet in 1978. His most recent 
position was executive secretary of the National 
Association of Congregational Christian Churches. 
Prior to that he held pastorates in Elyria (1936-37) 
and Avon Lake (1937-41), Ohio, while studying 
for the B.D. from Oberlin, and in Wayne (1941- 
64) and Detroit (1964-75), Mich. 

The honorary member award of the Society of 
Nematologists for meritorious contributions to 
nematology was presented to Lawrence I. Miller, 
professor emeritus of plant pathology at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, at the 
20th annual meeting of the society in Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 16-19, 1981. Prof. Miller visited 
nematological laboratories in Antibes and Ren- 
nes, France, in late August enroute to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge where he presented a paper at the 
symposium: “Concepts in Nematode Systemat- 
ics.” In late September, he visited the University of 
Agriculture in Saltillo, Mexico, where he pres- 
ented a lecture on cyst nematodes at the first con- 
gress of the newly formed Mexican Society of 
Nematology. 

Brooks Ranney, M.D., and Viona Voy of Scot- 
land, S.D., were married Aug. 29, 1981, in Yank- 
ton, S.C. She has been vice president of the First 
Dakota National Bank since 1962. 

Edward F. Smith is assistant public services 
department librarian at the Fountaindale Public 
Library in Bolingbrook, III. 

John Wherry, M.D., has retired as chief physi- 
cian of The Elyria Home after 28 years to devote 
more time to his private practice. 


1935 


Barbara Simmons Bogan is director of a 50- 
voice Community Chorus that presents an annual 
Messiah concert in December and some other 
major work in the spring. She is living in Port 
Charlotte, Fla. 

Mildred Thompson Hastedt has been appointed 
to the Groton (Conn.) town council. 


1934 


Bill Bell, affectionately known as “Mr. Music,” 
in Warren, Ohio, was guest conductor Dec. 13 
when the Warren G. Harding High School’s Con- 
cert Choir, A Cappella Choir and Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble presented “A Festival of Carols” 
during a “Christmas Gift to the Community Con- 
cert” by the school’s music department. 

Ellsworth McSweeney has become an associate 
editor of Naval Stores Review in New Orleans. He 
is currently president of Marcam Inc., consultant 
to industry. 

Francelia McWilliams Butler has been teaching 
a course in children’s literature at U. Connecticut 
for 15 years. During that time 7,000 U. Conn. 
upperclassmen have enrolled in it voluntarily. In 
the Fall 1981 issue of National Forum, the Phi 
Kappa Phi journal, Francelia recalls her expe- 
riences at Oberlin as she suggests that the study of 
children’s literature plays a strong role in shaping 
students’ professional aspirations. She has also 
written an article on Poland (Antioch Review, 
Summer 1981) and on Vietnam (Parabola, Fall 
1981). 


1933 


Eva Mae Parker-Crosby is on the board of 
trustees of Saint Anthony Hospital in Columbus, 
Ohio. She practices law and is owner-operator of 
the Crosby Funeral Home. 
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1932 50th reunion May 28-30 


Peg Pocock Brown and James L. Martin were 
married Oct. 31, 1981, at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church at Fort Wayne, Ind., in the presence of the 
immediate families. They are living in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Vera Mae Smith McComb has been elected 
mayor of Huron, Ohio, succeeding George Sheard, 
who held the position for the past six years. He is 
now vice mayor, succeeding Mrs. McComb. 


1931 


The First United Methodist Church of Buffalo 
has dedicated its Sunday School room in memory 
of Florence B. Ellis “in honor of her many years of 
teaching.” She died Dec. 9, 1978. 


1929 


Robert M. Foster has retired to Saginaw Bay, 
Mich. Address: 6612 Vine St., Box 855, Caseville, 
MI 48725. 


1918 


Arthur K. Doolittle, husband of Dortha Bailey 
Doolittle, died in his sleep Jan. 19 at the Presby- 
terian Home in Broomall, Pa., where they have 
resided for the past year. He was 85. Arthur wasa 
native of Oberlin. He graduated from Columbia 
with a major in chemical engineering. He directed 
plastics research for Union Carbide Chemical 
Corp. until 1959 when he formed the Arcadia 
Institute, which researched liquid plastics. During 
World War I, he was a test pilot for Sopwith 
Camel airplanes. He left the Army in 1919 with the 
rank of colonel, but continued flying until he was 
76. He and Dortha were married in 1923. In addi- 
tion to Dortha, Mr. Doolittle leaves children 
Robert "48 and Elizabeth Peckham ‘49. 

Class President Frances T. Brown, M.D., has 
been honored by the Indiana State Medical 
Society for 50 years of medical work. She still 
practices three days a week. 


1911 


Marguerite Gray Holliday has retired to the 
Presbyterian Home, Girard, PA 16417, leaving 
her home and shop at North Springfield, Pa. Her 
son and grandson are continuing the production 
and sale of Peggy Gray candies. 


1908 


Mary Elizabeth Piersol, who attended Oberlin 
asa freshman in 1904-05, was 100 years old Feb. 9. 
She lives at R.D. #1, Friedens, Pa., with her 
nephew, William, and his wife and their six very 
well trained Labrador retrievers. 


GST 


In April, Bob Berkey’s (‘55 B.D.) new book, 
Christological Perspectives, a collection of essays 
that he co-edited with Sarah Edwards of Hartford 
Seminary, will be published by Pilgrim Press. 
Bob’s wife, Carolyn, continues as director of the 
Alumnae Association at Mount Holyoke. Their 
son, Jonathan, graduated from Williams this past 
June and is overseas for a year teaching at Schutz 


School in Alexandria, Egypt. Son Mark is in his 
first year at Wooster. 

Gladstone L. Brown’45 B.D. has been appointed 
Albion College’s executive vice president. He had 
been dean of the chapel at Albion for the past six 
years. 

Alan R. W. Campbell, ’63-66t, is senior minister 
of St. Lucas UCC in St. Louis. His previous pas- 
torate was in Fremont, Neb. 

Robert E. Duff 66 B.D. will become senior 
minister of the First Congregational Church of 
Muskegon, Mich., March |. He has been minister 
of the Church of the Palms in Sun City, Ariz. 

The first of the year marked a change in posi- 
tion for Wilbur B. Franklin 60 B.D., 66 S.T.M. 
He is now dean of the chapel and assistant profes- 
sor of religious studies at Albion College. He was 
serving asa Methodist minister in Alliance, Ohio. 

Robert Frey °47-48, 52-53t, was recognized 
Sept. 9, 1981, at a dinner honoring his retirement 
as head of the Altenheim Community in Indiana- 
polis after five years in that position. The Alten- 
heim Community is part of United Church Homes 
Inc. 

Ivan E. Frick °55 S.T.M. has completed ten 
years as president of Elmhurst College. 

Rev. Ron L. Keller 62 B.D. became the pastor 
of the Milwood United Methodist Church in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 12. He had completed 814 
years on the West Michigan Conference program 
staff of the United Methodist Church. 

Edward Lopeman ’68t is now minister of the 
UCC Church in Hudson, Ohio. 

Robert H. Reardon’43 B.D. will retire June 30, 
1983, after 25 years as president of Anderson Col- 
lege, his undergraduate alma mater. He is the 
college’s second president in its 65-year history. 
Trustees announced last September that the new 
2,200-seat auditorium planned for construction in 
1982 will be named for Dr. Reardon. 

Frank A. Stone ’52 B.D.,°53 S.T.M., professor 
of international education at U. Conn., is now 
directly involved with the development of the I.N. 
Thut World Education Center and has been 
elected national chair of the Society for Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. He is also president of the 
World Education Fellowship, U.S. section. Frank 
is the editor of a 63-page booklet, The Peoples of 
Connecticut: Studies of Cultural Pluralism by 
Connecticut High School Students, published in 
1981 by the I.N. Thut Center. Copies may be 
ordered from the center at $3 each, plus 75¢ 
postage. 

Richard R. Thomas Jr. °55 B.D. is administra- 
tor of the Good Samaritan Home in Delmar, N.Y. 
Prior to this appointment he was executive direc- 
tor of the United Methodist Home in Rochester. 
In addition to being associated with care of the 
aging since 1968, he also served as a pastor for 20 
years in the Methodist Church. 

The Rev. Robert E. Thomas °66 B.D. is now the 
executive director of the Wyoming Church Coali- 
tion. He assists all of the churches in Wyoming in 
ecumenical ministries. One of the Coalition’s 
major concerns is the boom towns created by the 
impact of energy resource discoveries. 

Walter Ziffer ‘63 A.M.t, 64 B.D., has a new 
address: R.R.2, Caledonia, Nova Scotia, BOT 
1 BO, Canada. 
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Losses 
in the 

Oberlin 
Family 


Former faculty 


John B. DeForest, Nov. 22, 1981, in Hamden, 
Conn. He was assistant professor of French at 
Oberlin 1918-21. For more than 30 years he taught 
Romance languages at U. Vermont. At age 69, he 
entered the Episcopal priesthood. He studied 
theology and church liturgy and was ordained a 
deacon in 1952, a year before his retirement as a 
teacher. From 1953 to 1965 he served the Calvary 
Episcopal Church in Underhill, Vt., and was then 
assistant at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington and 
the All Saints Episcopal Church in South Bur- 
lington. 

“Father John” studied at U. Paris and U. Leip- 
zig. He received the A.B. in 1905, the A.M. in 1912 
and the Ph.D. in 1915 from Yale, where he taught 
before teaching at Oberlin. 


Former staff 


Celia A. Johnson, Dec. 7, 1981, at age 68. She was 


a cook in College dining halls from 1948 to 1972, 
serving at Lord and the language dorms. She had 
been an Oberlin resident for 42 years. 

Mrs. Johnson was born in Connersville, Ohio. 
She leaves her husband, Ernest, to whom she was 
married 45 years, four children, eight grandchil- 
dren, a brother and three sisters. 


1909 


Mary E. Ketner Jones, July 17, 1981, in Tucson, 


Ariz. She was born in Ogallala, Neb., March 31, 
1887, and attended the Conservatory 1907-09. She 
was a public school music teacher in Fountain and 
Eaton, Colo., for three years and wasa librarian in 
Lewiston, N.Y. She leaves a daughter, Mary Beth 
Tucker °39. Her husband, D. Windzor Jones ’09, 
whom she married in 1912, died in 1949. 


1911 
Bessie M. Janes, Nov. 11, 1981,in North East, Pa. 


A retired cataloger in the Benson Library in 
Titusville, Pa., she spent most of her career as a 
librarian in various cities across the U.S. She 
received the B.S.L.S. in 1925 from Carnegie Insti- 
tute and was an assistant librarian in Cleveland 
and at U. Arizona. From there she went on to 
become a full librarian in North East, Pa.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Pittsburgh and Olive Hill, Ky. She was also 
a teacher in North East and in Olive Hill. 

Miss Janes was born July 1, 1886, in Union 
City, Pa. She was foster parent of a daughter in 
Viet Nam. She traveled extensively in the U.S., 
Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Hong Kong, Japanand 
India. While working in Dayton she wrote a series 
of pamphlets on vocational books. 


1913 


Carolyn Ainsworth Getz, July 1, 1981, in Moline, 


Ill., where she was born Dec. 27, 1890. She 
attended the College 1909-12. Mrs. Getz was the 
daughter of Harry and Stella (Davidson) Ains- 
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worth °84 and the granddaughter of Henry A. 
Ainsworth, who aided in the organizaton of 
Williams, White and Co., manufacturers of 
machinery in Moline. She married Henry W. Getz 
in 1912 an he later became president of the com- 
pany. When he retired, their sons William A. and 
Thomas G. ran the business. 

Mrs. Getz was actively involved in church 
organizations, the P.T.A. and Moline board of 
education. She and her husband had tenchildren, 
two of whom died at age nine. Mr. Getz died in 
1963. In addition to her children, Mrs. Getz leaves 
30 grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 
Her sister, Sarah A. Rogers °14, is deceased. 

Mrs. Getz was the niece of Mary A. Ainsworth 
89, whose bequest of over 1,500 Japanese prints 
was given to the Allen Art Museum in 1950. The 
prints were re-matted and exhibited in the museum 
in 1979 under the direction of Roger S. Keyes, 
who also led a Baldwin Seminar on the subject 
(KEYES UNLOCKS THE AINSWORTH COLLEC- 
TION, Jan.-Feb. 1980). 


Florence Woolley Mauss, Nov. 4, 1981, in Over- 
land Park, Kan. She was born in Grand Island, 
Neb., Sept. 8, 1891. She taught violin and theory 
at the Grand Island Conservatory of Music, Ells- 
worth College in lowa Falls, Drake U. in Des 
Moines and Spencer, lowa. She was also a 
member of the Drake U. String Quartet. She 
leaves a daughter and two grandchildren. Her 
husband, George C., whom she married in 1917, 
died in 1959. 


1914 


Lorrian A. Cook, Dec. 17, 1981, in Atlanta, Ga. 
He was retired as a personal management special- 
ist for the U.S. Civil Service Commission, head- 
quartered in Atlanta, and had beenclass president 
since 1974. 

Mr. Cook was born Jan. 24, 1981, in Galion, 
Ohio. For two years after his graduation he was 
secretary of the YMCA in Chicago. He then was 
division manager of employment service for West- 
inghouse in Mansfield, Ohio, taught in Mansfield 
and Cleveland for 12 years and was an insurance 
agent for Mansfield New York Life for five years. 

During WWI, Mr. Cook served in the Army. 
He received the M.A. in education from U. Chi- 
cago in 1932. An avid coin collector, he was a 
member of the Georgia Numismatic Assn. and 
was a recipient of numerous local, state and 
national prizes. 

Mr. Cook was a member of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society and past president of the Atlanta 
Oberlin Alumni Club. 


1915 


Lawrence H. Brown, Nov. ||, 1981, at Bradner 
Village Nursing Home, Marion, Ind. He retired in 
1956 after 29 years as a ceramic research engineer 
for Hall China Co. in East Liverpool, Ohio. He 


received the B.S. in ceramic engineering from 
Ohio State in 1920, after having attended the Con- 
servatory 1911-14. He also did plant control work 
for the E.M. Knowles China Co. in Newell, W. 
Va. 

Mr. Brown leaves a daughter, Harriet Nord- 
strom *43, a son, six grandchildren, two great- 
grandsons and a step-great-granddaughter. His 
wife, the former Olive Gantz, died in 1976. 


Lois J. Rankin, P.T., Sept. 19, 1981, in Tucson, 
where she had been a physical therapy technician 
at the Southern Pacific Railroad Hospital. Born 
July 24, 1890, in Tuscola, Ill., she received the 
A.B. from Western College for Women (Oxford, 
Ohio) in 1912 and the A.M. from Columbia in 
1926. She also studied at Northwestern U. Medi- 
cal School. 

In 1916 Miss Rankin went to Minneapolis to 
become a phys ed instructor at Central High 
School. She then was a physical director and 
infirmarian at Hood College in Frederick, Md. 
For five years she was a phys ed instructor for 
women at Oregon State Agricultural College in 
Corvallis and then was director of phys ed for 
women at Redlands U. in California. 


1917 


Besse Hunter Adams, Nov. 20, 1981, in East 
Aurora, N.Y. She attended the Conservatory 
1913-15 and studied voice at the New England 
Conservatory 1922-23. She was a church organist 
and bell player and played for chapel services in 
the nursing home where she and her late husband, 
the Rev. Bernard D. Adams, resided for several 
years. They wrote the high school song for Mechan- 
icsburg, Ohio, where she spent much of her youth. 
Born Nov. 24, 1890, she leaves two chil- 
dren, seven grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. 


Anne M. Lewis, Sept. 2, 1981, in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, after an illness of four years. She retired in 
1960 as teacher of Latin and English at Newton 
Falls (Ohio) High School and had taught Latin, 
German, English, French and history at Green- 
wich, Cuyahoga Falls, Centerburg, Kent and Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 

Miss Lewis attended Mt. Union College for a 
year before transferring to Oberlin. She received 
the A.M. in classics from Western Reserve in 
1935. She was born in Palmyra, Ohio, Jan. 30, 
1890, and leaves two sisters and two brothers. Her 
brother Roger attended Oberlin 1930-31. A 
brother, Gomer, who is deceased, attended Ober- 
lin 1924-26. 


1918 


Florence Clisby Larson, Oct. 31, 1981. She was 
born April 18, 1896, in Parker, S.D. She taught 
piano there and also taught harmony and pianoat 
South Western U. in Georgetown, Tex., and har- 
mony and sightsinging at the Fairfax High School 
in Los Angeles. She studied piano for a year in 
Chicago and New York. She was married to Louis 
Larson, a rancher, in 1925. They had two children. 


1919 


Harmen B. (“Jay”) Flinkers, Noy. 5, 1981, at his 
apartment at the Alcazar Hotel in Cleveland 
Heights. He was a retired assistant secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. A pioneer in 
analyzing bank operations by means of ratios, he 
had many articles published in professional jour- 
nals. He also wrote a manual for the Federal 
Reserve system. He joined the Cleveland bank in 
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its statistical department in 1921, became assistant 
secretary in 1949 and retired in 1962. 

Before joining the Fed staff, he was personnel 
assistant for Hydraulic Pressed Steel and assistant 
to the director of statistics at the Cleveland 
Foundation. 

Mr. Flinkers was born in Cleveland, Nov. 6, 
1897. He received the master’s in economics from 
Columbia in 1925 and did postgraduate work at 
Rutgers in economics at the Graduate School of 
Banking in the early 1940's. 

He was a member of the American Statistical 
Assn., the American Institute of Banking and the 
National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. He represented the fourth district on the 
board of trustees of the Federal Reserve’s retire- 
ment fund 1948-57. 


Helen Loomis Riley, Dec. 4, 1981, at Copeland 
Oaks in Sebring, Ohio. She was born in Albion, 
Pa., June 5, 1893. She taught Latinand Frenchat 
the high school there and then taught in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, and at McKinley High School in Can- 
ton, Ohio, where she met her husband, Charles L., 
a biology teacher. She leaves her husband, a step- 
daughter, four grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


Thelma Nicodemus Wright, k, Dec. 4, 1981, in 
Rocky River, Ohio, when a car in which she was 
riding collided head-on with another vehicle. The 
accident occurred just five blocks from Mrs. 
Wright’s home when the driver of the other car 
apparently had a heart attack. 

Mrs. Wright, aged 85, was born in Van Wert, 
Ohio, and had been married to Harold B. Wright 
since 1920. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves children 
Harold Jr. 49 and Betsy Persons, eight grand- 
children including Bruce Wright ’73, David Wright 
°76 and Howard Wright °79, four great-grand- 
children and a sister, Rebecca Kinney. 


1920 


Anne L. Geiger, Sept. 21, 1981, in New York City, 
of cancer. She was born April 1, 1896, and 
attended the Conservatory 1916-18. She was a 
clerk and music teacher before becoming anR.N. 
at the U. Penn. Hospital and later at the Hospital 
for Special Surgery in New York City. She leaves 
a niece, Edith Geiger Van Syckle. 


Donald H. Reed, June 29, 1981, at a rest home in 
Baker, Ore. He attended Oberlin 1916-18 and then 
did industrial work in eastern Washington and 
further study at Whitman College. In the late 
1920’s and °30’s, he was principal of grade schools 
in Naselle, Wash. He was a leader of Hi-Y, Boy 
Scouts and was active in organizing school musi- 
cals and theatrical activities. 

During the 1940’s he was a secretary for the 
Sawmill and Timber Workers Union and in the 
1950’s worked for State Farm Insurance in Baker. 

He leaves his wife, Ethel, and two children. 


1921 


Archibald (“Arch”) V.R. Kane, Nov. 11, 1981, at 
his home in Luxemburg, Wis. He was born in 
Kane, Pa., Jan. 9, 1899, and attended Oberlin 
1917-18, Princeton and received the B.S. in eco- 
nomics from Penn in 1921. 

He resided in Grand Ledge, Mich., working in 
the lumber business and later moved to Green 
Bay, Wis.. where he was a building contractor 
until his retirement. 

He leaves his wife, Rose, five children, 15 
grandchildren, three sisters including Elizabeth 
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°20 and a brother, Thomas L. °16. His first wife, 
the former Katherine Hetznecker, is deceased. 


Berniece Hartman Lackey, k, June 21, 1981 in 
Raton, N.M. She was born March 8, 1901, in 
Corunna, Ind. She wasa teacher for three years in 
Indiana and Trinidad, Colo., prior to her mar- 
riage to F. Howard Lackey in 1924. For many 
years they raised race horses and then she estab- 
lished southwestern Floral Arts, initiated a pot- 
tery product and opened a gift shop at home. She 
was the local president of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Assn. and was a board of education 
member in Raton. She leaves her husband and 
four children. 


Eleanor DeGroff Morris, in Camptown, Pa. 

She was born in Nebraska City, Neb., Aug. 23, 
1900. After graduation from the Conservatory she 
taught piano at Cumberland College in Williams- 
burg, Ky., studied music at Pomona College and 
taught piano and theory at Sherwood School of 
Music in Santa Monica, Calif., until her marriage 
in 1924 to John L. Morris ’20. He died in 1937. 

Mrs. Morris leaves three children and a sister, 
Elsie, who studied at Oberlin 1917-19 and did 
graduate work at Oberlin 1928-29. Her brother 
Charles ’15 and sister Anna Lyon’!0 are deceased. 


Wallace O. Winslow, Nov. 12,1981, at his home in 
Cleveland. He was born in Chicago July 5, 1898, 
and attended Rush Medical College for two years 
after graduating from Oberlin. He then joined the 
accounting department of the White Motor Co. in 
Cleveland and for 22 years was involved in prop- 
erty management in Cleveland. From 1949 to 
1966 he was president of Lamson Floors, 
Cleveland. 

He leaves his wife, the former Zeta Coulter, a 
son, four grandchildren and his sister, Helen Heap 
°26. Brother Charles G. ’22 is deceased. Memorial 
gifts may be made to the Oberlin Scholarship 
Fund or Fairmount Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland. 


1922 


Olive Bowen, May 19, 1981. She was born in 
Nanking, China, Oct. 28, 1899, and returned there 
after graduating from Oberlin to teach English at 
the Central China Academy in Nanking under the 
auspices of the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
Methodist Church. She returned to the U.S. to 
become secretary at the YWCA in Buffalo for 
three years and then went back to China to teach 
at the University of Nanking. In the 1940s she was 
a secretary for the Embudo (N.M.) Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

She leaves brother Philip °30 and sisters Sarah 
°24 and Alice Simpson °21. 


1925 


Eleanor B. Hamilton, Oct. 25, 1981, in La Mesa, 
Calif. She would have been78 years old Oct. 28 In 
1929 she received the M.D. from Western Reserve 
and was an intern and resident physician at the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children in 
New York City and at Overlook Hospital in 
Summit, N.J., and the Booth Memorial Hospital 
in New York. She had a private practice in the city 
for two years when she decided thata city practice 
so far away from the lives of the people was not tor 


her. 

She and two assistants purchased land in Beef- 
hide Creek, Ky., and established a missionary 
medical outpost there. They built a house, which 
was also used as a hospital and experimental sta- 


tion for medical and nursing missionaries. In the 
seven years she was there she claimed that that was 
where she really learned medicine. 

After Pearl Harbor, Dr. Hamilton went into the 
Army and became a major in the Medical Corps. 
After her discharge, she settled down in the moun- 
tains east of San Diego, establishing a clinic to 
serve people in the area between Alpine and EI! 
Centro. In 11 years, she saw a great variety of 
people: Indians, Mexicans, ranchers, teachers, 
wealthy and poor and learned that “what each 
individual needs and craves is to be seen and 
treated as a person, valuable and entitled to the 
full attention of his doctor.” 

In October 1958 she went on sick leave and 
enrolled in psychotherapy, counseling and group 
therapy courses at San Diego State and traveled 
around the world. In 1963 she started general 
practice again in the town of El Cajon, Calif. She 
retired ten years later. 

She was honored at a testimonial dinner in 
1957. Oberlin College invited her to receive an 
Alumni Citation for distinguished service in 1953. 
Because of illness in her family she was unable to 
attend the convocation held in connection with 
the dedication of Hall Auditorium. 

She leaves sisters Adnee Lemons °25 and 
Margaret Hamilton and brothers James W. and 
William H. Her sister, Mary E. °21, is deceased. 


Gertrude Scott Pfeiffer, k, June 6, 1981, in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. She leaves her husband, 
Calvin N., and two children. 


Helen (“Judy”) Watson Steiner, Noy. 30, 1981, in 
Avon, Ohio. She and her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Chemistry Luke E. Steiner °24, 
had been residents of Oberlin since 1928 when he 
joined the faculty. Prof. Steiner died April 13, 
1980, in Oberlin. 

After her graduation, Mrs. Steiner was an Eng- 
lish teacher in New Hope, Pa., and West Chester, 
Pa., for the two years before her marriage in 1928. 
In Oberlin, she was a member of the Board of 
Education 1944-52 and was president in the last 
year of her tenure. She was also a Girl Scout 
commissioner for two years and was a member of 
the advisory boards of the YWCA, Red Cross and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Allen Memorial 
Hospital. 

She was born July 15, 1907, in Syracuse. She 
leaves son Bruce 51, daughters Joan ’55 and Ann 
Clough °70 and three grandchildren. 


1927 


Hester Grover, Nov. 28, 1981, in Kissimmee, Fla.., 
three weeks after a stroke. Born Aug. 26, 1905, in 
Highland Park, Ill., she moved to Kissimmee 
from Winter Park, Fla., in 1971 with her sister, 
Frances °25. 

She taught English at Sleighton Farm in Darling, 
Pa., for two years and at St. Johnsbury Academy 
in Vermont for 13. She was a reference librarian at 
Berea College for four years and for 21 years she 
was librarian and archivist for the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. 

Miss Grover studied at Penn and at Rollins 
College, where her father was a professor. She 
received the B.S. in L.S. from the George Pea- 
body Library School in 1943. She was a member of 
A.A.U.W., Phi Beta Kappa at Oberlin and Pi 
Gamma Mu at Peabody. 

She was a niece of Prof. Frederick O. Grover 
who taught botany at Oberlin 1898-1933 and con- 
tinued to live in Oberlin until his death in 1964 at 
age 95. She leaves her sister. 


Priscilla Johnson Thompson, Oct. 2 of multiple 
sclerosis. She was born Aug. 16, 1906, in Yonkers, 
N.Y., and was the daughter of Clarence C. 99 and 
Harriett Wetherbee (1892-98) Johnson. Her father 
was a trustee of the College 1932-55 and an 
honorary trustee until his death in 1959. 

Mrs. Thompson was a lab technician in New 
York City at the Pease Laboratory and New York 
Hospital 1927-33. In 1933, she married Harlan M. 
°28, who survives. That same year, she received the 
M.S. from N.Y.U. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves four 
children including Martha S. Nester 57 and Alan 
W. °63. Her sister Margaret Cadigan °23 and 
brother Robert E. ‘29 also survive. 


1928 


Esther L. Beeler, Sept. 11, 1981, in Morristown, 
N.J., of a massive stroke. Ever since receiving the 
Mus.B., Miss Beeler had beena private teacher of 
voice and piano and had also been director of the 
Woman’s Club Chorus in Morristown. From 
1929-69 she taught at the Scarborough School of 
Music in Madison, N.J. 

Miss Beeler also directed the Woman’s Choral 
Group in Chatham, N.J. (1931-57) and the Wom- 
an’s Chorus in Summit, N.J. She was soloist in 
various churches 1928-48 and had sung in the 
Christian Science Church (Morristown) since 1958. 

She was bornin Washington, D.C., July 1, 1907. 


Edgar B. (Ted) Gausby, Dec. 10,1981, at Lakeside 
(Cleveland) Hospital, following surgery Oct. 14. 
He was a retired executive of Warner and Swasey 
Co., manufacturers of productivity equipment 
and systems for the machine tool, construction 
equipment and textile industries. Beginning in 
1928, he was an apprentice for the company, eight 
years later he was credit manager, then assistant 
treasurer in 1942, secretary in 1951, vice president 
in 1965 and director in 1970. In 1972 he retired as 
director, vice president and corporation secretary. 

Mr. Gausby was born in East Cleveland Oct. 
14, 1906. He was former vice president of the 
Euclid (Ohio) library board, past president of the 
Cleveland Assn. of Credit Menand the Cleveland 
Treasurers Club and past director of the National 
Assn. of Credit Men. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Bliss, two 
children and seven grandchildren. 


Virginia Harris Loch, Oct. 4, 1981, in Richmond, 
Ind., her lifelong residence. She attended Oberlin 
1924-27 and graduated from Earlham in 1929. She 
leaves a sister, Janet Squires 28. She would have 
been 76 years old on Dec. 10, 1981. 


Guy H. Williams Jr.,. M.D., Dec. 31, 1981, at his 
home in Aurora, Ohio, after three years of recur- 
ring illness with cancer. Retired head of neurology 
at the Cleveland Clinic, “Red” joined the neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry staff there in 1946. He became 
head of the neuropsychiatry department in 1956. 
He retired to part-time work in 1972 and to a 
consulting role in 1976. 

Dr. Williams was born Aug. 18, 1907, in 
Columbus, Ohio. His father was superintendent 
of the Columbus State Hospital and later director 
of the Cleveland and Hawthornden State Hospi- 
tals. 

He received the M.D. from Western Reserve 
School of Medicine in 1932 and was an intern and 
neuropsychiatry resident at the Cleveland City 
Hospital, then went to London, England, in 1934 
to study neurology at the London National Hos- 
pital. Before WWII, Dr. Williams was on the 
staffs of Hawthornden, Cleveland State and Huron 
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Road Hospitals. During the war, he served in the 
South Pacific, where he was a member of the 
Naval Reserve unit with the Cleveland Clinic 
Mobile Hospital Unit, working as a neuropsychi- 
atrist. After 1945, he was also on the medical staff 
of Windsor Hospital in Chagrin Falls and was 
medical director from 1971 to 1976. 

He was on the board of governors of the clinic 
from 1961 to 1966 and for several years was 
Aurora representative to the Portage County 
Board of Health. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Neurologists, American Psychi- 
atric Association, Central Neuro-Psychiatric 
Association, the Medical Arts Club, the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine and the A.M.A. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edna Schnabel, 
three children and five grandchildren. 


1929 


Alice McCune Doremus, Noy. 19, 1981, at the 
Lake Erie Institute of Rehabilitation in Erie, Pa. 
She was a phys ed and history teacher in the 
Millcreek school district (Erie) 1930-38, 1960-70 
and was also on the board of directors of the 
Wilcox Library for 35 years. In addition, she wasa 
board member of the Red Cross and Salvation 
Army and was active in the American Cancer 
Society and United Way. 

Born June 30, 1907, in McKeesport, Pa., she 
was the daughter of Leah R. (Helwig ’08) McCune. 
She leaves daughter Sally McClure and sister 
Jessie Schilken °32. Her husband, Fred B., died in 
1972. 


Florence Uhinck, Oct. 23, 1981. She was born 
May 17, 1902, in Parma, Ohio, went to high 
school there and taught English and social studies 
forthe Parma board of Education for 35 years, the 
last 25 in high school. 


1930 


James S. Bebout, Nov. 21, 1981, at his residence in 
Wadsworth, Ohio, after a three-month illness. 
Born June 10, 1909, in Greenwich, Ohio, he 
resided in Wadsworth 45 years. He taught busi- 
ness education at Norton High School in Barber- 
ton for 37 years, retiring in 1973. He also taught 
two years each in Bourneville and N. Fairfield, 
Ohio, teaching business at the former, math and 
science at the latter. 

Mr. Bebout was also a Navy veteran of WWII 
and was active in the Naval Reserve for 24 years. 

He studied at Ashland College, Wilmington 
and Ohio Wesleyan and received the M.A. from 
Ohio State in 1942. 

He was the son of Clarence C. 96 and Lena M. 
(Rawson’99) Bebout. His grandfather was Joshua 
Samuel Bebout (Academy 1859-61). He leaves his 
wife, the former Pauline Arrington, two children 
and five grandchildren. 


Magda (“Bitty”) von Wenck Biel, Dec. 27, 1981, in 
the Santa Monica Medical Center after a long 
bout with cancer. Until this illness she was active 
inthe Santa Monica Community Chest, the PTA, 
the Santa Monica Bay Volunteer Bureau, the 
Senior Multiservice Center and other community 
activities. 

Mrs. Biel was born May 4, 1910, in Piedmont, 
S.C. As a student at Oberlin she was president of 
the WAA, member of the YWCA Cabinet, 
Women’s League, Student Council and Hi-O-Hi 
staff. Following her graduation she taught in the 
Wooster, Ohio, High School until her marriage in 
1935 to William Biel °31 who then was working 
toward the Ph.D. at Stanford. 

In 1951, the Biels settled in Santa Monica where 


Mr. Biel worked at the RAND Corp. and later 
was instrumental in founding the Systems Devel- 
opment Corp. He later was assistant vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs at U. Southern Califor- 
nia until his retirement in 1979. Mrs. Biel was a 
member of the Alumni Board in the 1940's and 
had been secretary of the Los Angeles Oberlin 
Alumni Club. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Biel leaves two 
children, four grandchildren and a sister, Katha- 
rine, who is emerita associate dean of women at 
Oberlin. 

A scholarship fund has been established in her 
name and contributions may be sent to the Devel- 
opment Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Harvey C. Hoffsis, Nov. 5, 1981. He retired in 
1972 after 41 years with New York Telephone Co. 
where he was commercial! results supervisor at the 
firm’s upstate headquarters in Albany. He had 
also been manager at Saranac Lake, Saratoga 
Springs and Troy and divisional commercial 
supervisor in Albany and district manager in 
Utica. He was a member of the Troy Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and P.T.A. 

He was born Nov. 30, 1908, in Sulphur Springs, 
Ohio. He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy 
Smith, and three children. 


1931 


Martha Steinle Penn, Oct. 14, 1981, in Delphos, 
Ohio, where she was born June 8, 1909. For nearly 
20 years she was co-owner and manager with her 
husband, Don L., of Penn’s Jack and Jill Shop. 
Prior to her involvement in the retail business, she 
was music teacher and supervisor in the Rock- 
ford, Ohio, public schools, in Huron County 
schools and in Delphos’ public and parochial 
schools. She leaves two sisters including Ruth 
Horine °31k. Her husband died in 1979. 


1932 


Martha Woodmancy Derau, Sept. 11. 1981, in 
Ambler, Pa. She was chairman of the phys ed 
department and assistant professor of phys ed at 
Gwynedd Mercy College, Pa., for 20 years. She 
began as director of phys ed and coach at the 
Gwynedd Sisters of Mercy Academy and College 
in 1955 and continued in that position until 1964 
at which time she only taught at the College, a 
position she held until 1975. She concurrently 
held a supervisory position, placing secondary 
education students in area schools for student 
teaching experience. 

Mrs. Derau was born March 21, 1910, in Piqua, 
Ohio. During her last two summers of high school 
she attended the Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education under the direction of Oberlin Prof. C. 
W. Savage 93. 

At Oberlin she was a Review reporter, worked 
on women’s sports for the Hi-O-Hi, was swim 
manager for two years and was a member of the 
Honor Court. After graduation, she taught at 
Oberlin for a year. For five summers she was a 
swimming instructor and assistant director of 
Camp Cole Springs in Austinburg, Ohio. For 
seven years she was a social worker in Dayton. 

Mrs. Derau was a member of the executive 
board of private schools in the Philadelphia area 
and vicinity. She was also involved in Girl Scouts 
for three years. 

Her husband, John V., whom she married in 
1939, died Nov. 27, 1981. She leaves her children, 
twins Carl and Kay, and five grandchildren. 
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1933 


Laurence N. White, Sept. 11, 1981, in Franklin, 
N.C. He was retired in 1975 as supervisor of the 
UCLA extension art studios. A year later he 
moved to Lakeland, Fla., and in 1977 married his 
second wife, Mary L. Spires. His first wife, H. 
Christine Alexander (’32 Oberlin High School, ’33 
Oberlin Business College) died in 1974. 

Mr. White was born July 6, 1910, in Madras, 
India, the son of a YMCA foreign secretary. The 
family lived in India until Mr. White was 414. He 
and his mother then moved to Hartford, Conn., 
while his father continued his “Y” work with the 
British armies in Egypt. From 1916-18 they lived 
in Oberlin. 

Mr. White received the A.B. and P.E. in 1933 
and taught science and phys ed fora year ina high 
school in Bluffton, Ohio. For three years he 
taught at the George Sloan Jr. High School in 
Indianapolis. 

From 1937 to 1952 he was the boys’ work secre- 
tary and later executive secretary for the YMCA 
in Cincinnati. He then decided to move west and 
became a sales representative for Handy Spot Inc. 
in Los Angeles, a position he held until 1971. 

Mr. White did additional study at Butler U., 
George Williams College, U. Chicago and U. 
Cincinnati. 

He leaves his wife and two children. 


1934 


Walter L. Coplin, Oct. 11, 1891, at Blake Memo- 
rial Hospital in Bradenton, Fla., his residence 
since February 1980. He retired in 1976 as asso- 
ciate professor of music at U. West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, where he had taught music education 
and string bass since 1947. He previously taught 
music at the junior and senior high levels in Mich- 
igan, West Virginia and Ohio. 

Mr. Coplin received the M.Mus. from U.W.V. 
in 1943. He edited and published “Notes a tempo,” 
an official publication of the West Virginia Music 
Teachers Association, and wrote a music newslet- 
ter for the U.W.V. School of Music. He was a 
member of the American Motorcycle Assn., the 
National Model Railroaders Assn. and was inter- 
ested in hobbies such as printing, wood carving, 
weaving and ventriloquism. 

He was born Nov. 20, 1910, in Bay City, Mich. 
He leaves his wife, Frances B., two daughters, two 
stepsons, four grandsons and a brother. His first 
wife, Altai Irma Megrail, died in 1978. 


1936 


M. Noble Bates, A.M., Nov. 18, 1981, in Wash- 
ington Township, N.J. He was emeritus associate 
professor of anatomy at Temple U. School of 
Medicine, where he retired in 1976. He joined the 
staff at Temple in 1949 and taught gross anatomy, 
histology, neuroanatomy and embryology. 

Dr. Bates received the A.B. in biology from 
Hamilton College in 1932. After leaving Oberlin, 
where he was a graduate assistant in zoology, he 
was instructor in zoology at Cornell, where he 
received the Ph.D. in 1943. 

While he was associate professor in histology 
and embryology at Thomas Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, 1942 to 1949, he devel- 
oped a method of preparing and storing anatomI- 
cal material by using plastic coating. The process 
was called “cocooning.” 

Prof. Bates was a member of the American 
Association of Anatomists, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and the Phy- 
siology Society of Philadelphia. He was also a 
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member of the Highland Chemical Engine Fire 
Co. in Pitman, N.J. 

He was born in Schenectady, Dec. 19, 1910. He 
leaves his wife, Cynthia K., two daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


Jean Jones Tufts, Dec. 27, 1981, at the Hanna 
House in Cleveland, where she had beena patient 
for eight weeks. She was the wife of Robert W. 
Tufts 40, professor of economics and government 
at Oberlin, and the mother of Georgia Gomez- 
Ibanez ’63 and Rebecca Cardwell ’67. She also 
leaves three grandchildrenand a sister, Alice Mar- 
tin °40. 

Mrs. Tufts was born in Oberlin Oct. 2, 1914. 
Her father, George M. Jones ’94, was secretary of 
the College 1899 to 1938. Her mother, Pearl Haw- 
kins Jones, graduated from Cornell College in 
lowa in 1907 and came to Oberlin in 1909 to study 
physical education under Delphine Hanna. Mrs. 
Tufts was a niece of Alice Jones Emery 791, 
Richard M. Jones ’02 and Elinore Jones Seaman 
98 and a cousin of William H. Seaman ’24 who 
was director of admissions for 20 years until his 
death in 1948. 

While growing up in Oberlin, Mrs. Tufts was a 
member of a dozen young ladies and two young 
men who called themselves the “Reamer Place 
gang.” She is remembered as having been “sparkly” 
and she was good at basketball and swimming. 
She was vice president of the freshmanclass anda 
member of Student Council. She majored in art. 

Soon after her graduation she married Mr. 
Tufts who had dropped out of school in 1934 and 
was working in the production department of the 
Oneida silverware plant in New York State. Two 
years later they returned to Oberlin and she 
worked in the Oberlin College Library while he 
completed the requirements for the A.B. degree. 

The Tufts then spent 13 years away from Ober- 
lin while Prof. Tufts was earning the M.A. at 
Fletcher and the Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins and 
working for the O.S.S., the State Dept., the Mar- 
shall Plan, the war in Korea, the Adlai Stevenson 
campaign and was a Democrat on a Republican 
White House team. 

In 1953 the Tufts moved back to Oberlin. 

From then on, Mrs. Tufts listed her occupation 
as “housewife,” but many have learned that she 
was an unusual housewife. She spent most of her 
waking hours living life to the fullest and putting 
sort of a Jean Tufts twist to Dale Carnegie’s the- 
ory about winning friends and influencing people. 
Her goal seemed to be one of simply being 
friendly. In many cases she and her husband 
worked as a team. 

They knew, for example, that Amish people 
aren't allowed to drive cars. So they made friends 
with the Amish in Holmes County and used their 
auto to take the Amish to places like their cottage 
on Lake Erie. The Tufts took part in barn raisings 
and quilting bees. Mrs. Tufts taught the Amish to 
make potholders out of quilting patches and she 
found buyers for them. At one time she took many 
photos of the Amish, but she soon learned that 
they didn’t appreciate such publicity and she 
thereafter left her camera at home. 

Anaccomplished photographer and artist, Mrs. 
Tufts illustrated books and other literature for 
Carol Morrison Campbell °44 (daughter of 
Whitelaw Morrison °10, longtime professor of 
phys ed) and encouraged her “Camcote House” 
enterprise in Oberlin. 

Mrs. Tufts and her husband purchased the 
home of Prof. Lynds Jones "92 afer his death and 
spent many hours growing flowers and vegetables 


and distributing surplus crops to their friends. 

When students visited their home, Mrs. Tufts 
found special ways to make them feel welcome. 

When her mother became a patient at Welcome 
Nursing Home in 1968, Mrs. Tufts began asking 
local florists every Monday to give their “unsale- 
able” flowers from the week before to her so that 
she could take them to the nursing home. She 
made this a weekly ritual which continued after 
her mother’s death in 1977. The practice will con- 
tinue now that Mrs. Tufts has passed on. Resi- 
dents at the nursing home assemble each Monday 
morning, take the flowers to the dining room 
tables and also take flowers to the rooms of 
patients and residents unable to eat in the dining 
room. Mrs. Tufts’s family has suggested that 
memorial contributions, if desired, could be made 
to the nursing home’s flower fund. 

Mrs. Tufts and her husband opposed nuclear 
plants for the production of electricity on the 
grounds that it was not good economy. They also 
opposed the burning of three barrels of oil to 
make enough electricity to heat a house that could 
be heated with a barrel of oil. 

Mrs. Tufts was particularly interested in the 
Oberlin Quilt. She designed two squares and did 
the photography for a postcard project that pub- 
licized the quilt. 

She painted faces on the corn husk dolls that 
her neighbor and good friend, Mary Burwell 
Jones ’23 (Mrs. George T. ’20), has been making 
for many years. 

She kept a collection of antique cookie cutters 
and distributed Christmas cookies annually. 

In addition to her distribution of flowers at the 
nursing home on Mondays, she also took pains to 
deliver brown eggs to her friends from her friend 
Sylvia Hill in Brownhelm. 

In her last days, when the nurses at Hanna 
House would stop in to say “hello” because they 
weren't sure she would still be there when they 
returned, Mrs. Tufts would tell them: “Have a 
good life—and don’t waste a minute of it.” 

Friends of Mrs. Tufts have established the Jean 
Tufts Memorial Book Fund to purchase books for 
the Clarence Ward Memorial Art Library. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the Jean Tufts Book 
Fund, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1938 


Stanley L. Fritz, °37-38t, Aug. 21, 1981, at Trinity 
United Church Home in Dayton, Ohio, his resi- 
dence for the past three years. He and his wife, the 
former Olive M. Green, had previously resided in 
Sarasota, Fla., upon his retirement from the 
ministry. 

Mr. Fritz was born July 7, 1901, in McCut- 
chenville, Ohio. He was a minister in the Evangel- 
ical Reformed Church in Germantown, Columbi- 
ana and Fostoria, Ohio, and at St. John’s United 
Church of Christ in Kenton, Ohio. 

He received the A.B. from Heidelberg in 1925 
and the B.D. from Central Theological Seminary 
in Dayton in 1929. 

He leaves his wife and a brother, Lewis G. °33 
S.T.M. 


Ethel (“Jackie”) Jackson Parks, Nov. 9 at her 
home in Akron, of cancer. She lived in Akron for 
37 years and retired Sept. 14, 1981, as volunteer 
program coordinator of Family Services of Sum- 
mit County, a position she held for 16 years. She 
was a volunteer for the agency for 21 years priorto 
becoming coordinator. 

Mrs. Parks was born Feb. 26, 1916, in King- 
ston, N.Y. She married classmate William A. 
Parks Jr., D.D.S., in 1941. She leaves her hus- 
band, daughters Marilyn Hutchinson and cendra 
Lynn 66 and two grandchildren. 
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1939 


Carl R. Swanbeck, Oct. 25 in the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Providence Hospital. A practicing physician and 
surgeon in the Sandusky and Huron area for over 
30 years, he was chief of surgery and former chief 
of staff at the Good Samaritan Hospital in San- 
dusky and was on the surgical staff of the Provi- 
dence Hospital. 

Dr. Swanbeck was born in Cleveland, Jan. 18, 
1918. While at Oberlin, he was co-captain of the 
varsity swim team and was conference champion 
in the 220 free-style and a record holder in 1937- 
38. He received the M.D. from Western Reserve in 
1943, did his internship at the Cleveland Univer- 
sity Hospitals and his surgical residency at Crile 
Veterans Hospital in Cleveland. 

During WWII, he served three years in the 
Navy as a medical officer aboard the destroyer 
U.S.S. Izard 589. 

Dr. Swanbeck was founder and first commo- 
dore of the Huron Yacht Club, past president and 
a member of the Huron School Board for 20 years 
and a board member of the Huron Chamber of 
Commerce and Firelands Community Bank. He 
was a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons 
and a diplomate of the American Board of 
Surgery. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth Caster, 
six children, 11 grandchildren, brothers J. Ray- 
mond *40 and Robert R. *45-46su and his parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl E. Swanbeck. 


1940 


Donald P. Halsey Jr., Nov. 7 at his home in 
Montclair, N.J., after a long illness. After gradua- 
tion from Oberlin, he was a major inthe Army Air 
Force. He then went into the textile export busi- 
ness of Halsey Sherman Inc. in New York City, 
first as salesman and later as president. He was 
also a New England representative for the National 
Spinning Co. and later was salesman for Callaway 
Mills and manager for Deering Milliken Inc., 
both textile operations in New York. 

Mr. Halsey was born in Verona, N.J., Sept. 14, 
1917. He was the grandson of Hugh Halsey 
(Academy 1880-81). In addition to his interest in 
business, he was an accomplished musician. He 
received the Mus.M. from New England Conser- 
vatory in 1950 and participated in classical and 
jazz music groups as pianist and composer. He 
was organist for the Unitarian Church of Mont- 
clair for 12 years and was an associate of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marita Conroy 
whom he married in 1948. He also ieaves five 
children, a grandson, his mother, Patience S. Hal- 
sey, two brothers and a sister. 


1941 


W. Howard Chupp, Aug. 24, 1981, in Burlington, 
Vt. He was a major in the S.A.C. Air Force 1942- 
67. He was also a computer programmer at Cor- 
nell. Mr. Chupp was born in Ithaca, N.Y., May 
22, 1920. He attended Oberlin 1937-39. He leaves 
his wife, the former F. Jane Howell, and four 
children. His daughter, Joanne, died within six 
weeks after her father. 


Marion Scott Cobb, Dec. 6, 1981, in Cleveland 
Heights, She was born in Cleveland, Feb. 23, 
1919. She worked as a clerk/typist briefly for 
many organizations such as the Cleveland Clinic, 
Hiram House, the Cleveland Board of Education, 
St. Luke’s Hospital and the Cleveland City 
recreation department. From 1951 to 1966 she 
was a stenographer for the Cuyahoga County 
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Welfare system. She was also active in the Cleve- 
land League of Women Voters and the local choir. 

She leaves her husband, John L. Cobb ’35, 
whom she married in 1963. He brought five chil- 
dren into their marriage. 


Karl F. Eickemeyer, Nov. 23, 1981, of pneumoc- 
occal pneumonia, at the U.S.A.F. Medical Cen- 
ter, Keesler AFB, Biloxi, Miss. Since his retire- 
ment from the Air Force as a colonel in 1972 he 
had been on the faculty of U. Southern Missis- 
sippi, Gulf Coast Branch, teaching business 
administration and enjoying his hobby of garden- 
ing. 

Col. Eickemeyer was born in Wausau, Wis., 
Jan. 25, 1918. He was the fifth of eight children 
and first in his family to attend college. He 
majored in geography at Oberlin and received the 
M.B.A. from George Washington in 1960. 

On June 28, 1941, he married H. Susanna 
Doyle ’41. They had met at a school newspaper 
conventionin Madison, Wis., in 1936 and he later 
persuaded her to transfer to Oberlin. 

He entered military service in May 1942 and 
received his commission in February 1943 after 
attending the communications aviation cadet 
course. He spent 29 months in the South and 
Southwest Pacific as a communications officer 
with the 13th Air Force. He left military service 
after World War II but was recalled to active duty 
in August 1946, serving with the 11th Air Force at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and then as airborne electronics 
instructor at Keesler. 

From 1950 to June 1967, Col. Eickemeyer was 
associated with nuclear weapons and other muni- 
tions programs at Sandia, N.M., the Pentagon, 
Wright-Patterson AFB in Ohio and Lindsey Air 
Station in Wiesbaden, Germany. In his last over- 
seas assignment he was director of munitions for 
USAF headquarters in Europe. He then returned 
to Keesler as commander of the 3390th mainte- 
nance and supply group. In September 1968 he 
took command of the 3390th technical school, 
supervising seven major academic departments 
and responsible for training, disciplining and wel- 
fare of 15,000 students. He completed the Air 
Command and Staff School at Maxwell AFB in 
1953 and the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces at Fort McNair in 1965. His decorations 
include the Philippine Presidential Unit Citation, 
Independence Ribbon and Liberation Ribbon, 
Distinguished Unit Citation, Presidential Unit 
Citation, Air Force Outstanding Unit Award, Air 
Force Commendation Medal (three times), and 
the Legion of Merit. 

Col. Eickemeyer worked his way through Ober- 
lin and his firs priority after graduation was to 
pay back a small loan that enabled him to com- 
plete his expenses. As a gardener, his greatest 
pleasure was in sharing his plants, produce and, 
above all, his poinsettias, which he delivered to as 
many friends as he could at Christmas time. 

He leaves his wife, children Mrs. John E. Papp 
of Indianapolis, Mrs. James C. Scherf of Ames, 
Iowa, and Maj. Karl Jr. of Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., and ten grandchildren. 

Services were held at Keesler AFB, Ft. Leaven- 
worthand Arlington National Cemetery where he 
was buried with full military honors. 


John B. Garrison, Nov. 11, 1981, at Holy Cross 


Hospital in Silver Spring, Md., of cardiac arrest. 
He retired this past September after more than 30 
years as a principal staff physicist at the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory in Washing- 
ton. He also worked with physicians of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institution, developing electron- 
ics for monitoring heart-wall contours and other 
phenomena. At the Applied Physics Lab he spe- 
cialized in missile guidance systems and radar 


technology for part of his career and in the appli- 
cations of electronics to biomedical research. 

Mr. Garrison was born on Prince Edward 
Island in Canada Dec. 27, 1920. His family moved 
to Maine when he was two and to St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, when he was five. His father was a physician 
at the Belmont Sanatorium there. 

During WWII he worked in the radiation lab at 
M.I.T., where he received the Ph.D. in 1947. He 
then taught at U. Chicago until 1950. After his 
retirement, he became a researcher with System 
Planning Corp. in Arlington, Va. 

He leaves his wife, the former Shirley Thomas 
41, and three daughters. 


1942 


Jean D. Rex, November 1981 in Denver, where 
she was an occupational therapist at Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital 1947-56 and had taught kinder- 
garten at the Barrett School. She was born in 
Middleburg, N.Y., Feb. 7, 1922, and majored in 
psychology. She leaves a brother, Donald, in 
Highland Beach, Fla. 


1943 


Mary Ruth Allensworth Glock, Nov. 26, 1981, in 
Macon, Ga., of cancer. She had been ill for more 
than two years. 

Mrs. Glock was born in Canton, Ohio, Nov. 29, 
1921, and was employed there for two years as 
continuity writer for Radio Station WHBC and 
for five years as dental assistant for her brother 
John °34 prior to her marriage in 1950 to George 
A. Glock, now vice president of the Enterprise Alumi- 
num Co. They moved to Macon in 1970. 

In addition to her husband and brother, she 
leaves brother Carl °30. 

She was active in the Junior League in Canton 
and in Macon, the Canton Symphony Orchestra 
committees and was a trustee of the Middle Georgia 
Historical Society. 


1945 


Margaret Wheatley Blanchard, Nov. 2, 1981, at 
her home in Madison, Wis. She was born in Chi- 
cago, Dec. 12, 1923, and was a stenographer fora 
short time in Boston for the New England Coun- 
cil. In 1946, she and Converse H. Blanchard were 
married and they lived in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania until they finally settled in Wisconsin, where 
he was professor of physics at U. Wisconsin. She 
was a stenographer there for four years. In addi- 
tion, she was an administration assistant at the 
First Unitarian Society and also worked at the 
American Institute for History of Pharmacy and 
the League of Women Voters. She leaves her hus- 
band, four children and a sister and brother. 


1947 


Sarah (“Sally”) Bockoven Caspari, Oct. 14, 1981, 
after a long illness. She was head of technical 
services at the Library of the College of Physicians 
in Philadelphia. She joined the staff there in 1969 
and in 1972 she undertook a major revision and 
division of the library catalog. Within the last year 
she was directing the move toward an online 
catalog. 

Mrs. Caspari was born Oct. 17, 1925, in Little 
Falls, Minn. At age 12, she fell at school and broke 
her leg. This resulted in four years of operations 
and hospital stays which eventually led to the 
amputation of her leg. The months that she spent 
in hospitals and what she learned of the activities 
of doctors influenced her choice of profession. 
She also had two uncles who were doctors. 
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Mrs. Caspari received the M.A. in biology from 
Wesleyan and the master’s in library and informa- 
tion science from Drexel. She did research at Har- 
vard Medical School, the Veterinary School at 
Penn and the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia. 

She was married to Max E. Caspari, a physicist 
at Penn. They have three children. 


Claribel Fillinger White, Oct. 24, 1981, in the 
Lutheran Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind., followinga 
brief illness. She was the owner and operator of 
the Vancrest and Hillcrest Nursing Homes in Van 
Wert, Ohio, and was president of the Van Rue 
Corp. She was born June 8, 1925, in Napoleon, 
Ohio, attended the Conservatory 1943-45 and grad- 
uated from Ohio Northern in 1947. She leaves five 
children and four grandchildren. Her husband, 
Edward E., whom she married in 1947, died in 
1977. 


1948 


Virginia Fulton Place, May 25, 1981, in Eugene 
Ore. She was born in Spokane, Wash., the daugh- 
ter of Frederick G. and Helen (Thorne) Fulton 
‘07. She was an elementary school teacher in 
Hood River and Eugene for four years. She was 
married to Stewart D. Place. They had four 
children. 


1949 


James A. Loebell, Nov. 13, 1981, in Huntington 
(N.Y.) Hospital, of a heart attack. An assistant 
principal at Huntington High School, he was 
chairman of the school’s social studies department 
before accepting his most recent position in 1966. 

Mr. Loebell was born in No. Arlington, N.J., 
Aug. 17, 1927. He did graduate study in law at 
N.Y.U. and taught at a vocational school and high 
school in New Jersey and was an editor for Pren- 
tice Hall in New York before he taught at 
Huntington. 

Mr. Loebell received the master’s from Mont- 
clair State Teachers College in New Jersey in 
1953. He spent summers studying at Williams, 
William and Mary, Columbia and Syracuse. He 
also had a Fulbright scholarship to India, where 
he established a school for poor children. 

He was past president of the Huntington Rotary 
Club and served as secretary since 1972. He was an 
elder, deacon and lay preacher at the N. Arlington 
Presbyterian Church and established two scholar- 
ships at the Huntington High School which he 
presented annually at the senior awards assembly. 

He leaves a brother, Robert. 


1952 


Hiro Higuchi, B.D., Nov. 7, 1981, in Honolulu, 
where for many years he had been known as the 
“do it yourself minister” for his instrumental 
participation in building and renovating churches 
throughout Hawaii. He spearheaded the building 
of a sanctuary and gymnasium-classroom complex 
for the Manoa Valley Church where he was once 
pastor and he led the construction of the Waipahu 
Community Church and the Pearl City Com- 
munity Church with volunteer help. On Kauai he 
organized a successful citizens’ volunteer effort to 
build a Waimea community swimming pool and 
on Oahu he headed a Lions Club project to build 
the visitors’ pavilion at the Waimano Training 
Schooland Hospital. He was also instrumental in 
renovating a church in Waialua and one in Lanai 
City. 

The Rev. Mr. Higuchi was born in Hilo, Jan. 
31, 1907. His father was born in Japanand went to 
Hawaii under the American Missionary Associa- 
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tion and the Congregational Church in Hilo. All 
of his children attended Oberlin, including Hiro, 
who studied at the College 1925-29. He received 
the A.B. from U. Hawaii in 1930 and did further 
education at USC, where he received the M.Th. 

He began his career in religion as an educational 
worker with the Hawaiian Board of Missions for 
the Ewa district. He served in all the towns in the 
Leeward area from Aiae to Waianae. He then 
assumed the pastorate of the Ewa Waipahu Pearl 
City Junior Church which was composed of 
teenagers. It was a traveling church which met on 
Sunday in each town. Mr. Higuchi organized the 
junior church into the Waipahu Community 
Church in 1938. 

In 1943 he entered the military service through 
the Italian and French campaigns. He served as 
chaplain of the 442nd Regimental Combat Team 
and for his valor received the Legion of Merit 
twice, the Italian Cross of Military Valor, the 
European Theater Ribbon with four battle stars 
and the Presidential Unit Citation with two oak 
leaf clusters. An ardent pacifist before the war, 
when he saw 135 members of his YMCA group 
volunteer for services, he felt he had to go. He later 
became a colonel in the Army Reserve. 

After the war he returned to his Waipahu parish 
and in 1950 completed the building of the Waipahu 
Community Church with the aid of volunteer 
workers from the community and the 442nd 
regiment. 

From 1950 to 1952 he attended the Graduate 
School of Theology and then was called to the 
Waimea Christian Church on Kauai. A year later 
he became director of education and chaplain of 
Oahu Prison and later that year became pastor of 
the Pearl City Community Church. In 1958 the 
church sanctuary and education building was 
completed with Mr. Higuchi’s help. 

From 1964 to 1970 he was pastor of the Manoa 
Valley Church and during that time received the 
National Brotherhood Week award. 

Mr. Higuchi was on the State Board of Paroles 
and Pardons but resigned in 1960, protesting what 
he considered “gestapo tactics” used to malign the 
then prison warden Joe Harper. He was also on 
the Prison Site Advisory Committee. He alone 
among five members voted to build the new prison 
on Oahu instead of Maui so that family visits 
would be easier and professional services would 
be more available. The prison was built on Oahu. 

He was on the board of directors of the Easter 
Seal, Child and Family Services and Goodwill. In 
1961 he was named Father of the Year in Religion 
by the State of Hawaiiand he received U. Hawaii's 
Alumnus of the Year award in 1967. 

He leaves his wife, Hisako Watanabe, son 
Peter, daughter Jane and three grandchildren. He 
also leaves a sister, Kamejiu °24 and brother, 
Samuel 36. Brother Etsuwo’29 and sister Kazuko 
28, who had been living with him and his family, 
died in 1978. 


Peter E. Michaels, Jan. 10 at his home in Balti- 
more of stab wounds apparently inflicted during a 
burglary. He was president of the Twelve Oaks 
Regional Fine Arts Conservation Center and 
associate conservator at the Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore. Two of his employees found his 
body Jan. |! after he failed to show up for an 
appointment. The house had been ransacked and 
police had found his car when it was involved inan 
accident and abandoned some 12 hours after his 
death. 

Mr. Michaels was regarded as an excellent art 
conservator. He had been associated with the 
Walters Art Gallery since 1959 but formed his 
own art restoration and appraisal business in a 
studio behind his home in 1974. Most of his work 
was done on contract for museums and private 


collectors. He restored two-thirds of the paintings 
now on display at the Maryland Historical Society 
and several of the paintings hanging in the state 
capitol in Annapolis and in the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington. 

In 1966 he was one of 13 American conserva- 
tors, scientists and paper specialists who joined in 
the project to rescue the works of art damaged by 
floods in Florence, Italy. 

He was perhaps best known for having discov- 
ered that a painting of Lord Charles Calvert, sup- 
posedly painted in the I8th century, was really a 
19th century copy that had been painted over an 
excellent 16th century portrait by an unknown 
Italian artist, probably Venetian, of Sulliman the 
magnificent, emperor of Turkey. 

Mr. Michaels was also associate professor of 
fine arts at Goucher College. 

He was born in Kansas City, May 3, 1929, and 
won national recognition as a boy composer when 
his anthem, “Be With Us, Lord,” was sung on a 
network radio program by Fred Waring’s chorus. 
He studied music theory and composition at the 
Conservatory for three years and then transferred 
to Arts and Sciences as a music major with a 
minor in art history. 

Following his graduation he was a news photo- 
grapher for the Kansas City Star for six months 
and a photographer for the Army for two years. 
He then studied art at U. Freiburg in Germany 
(1954-56) under the G.]. Bill, was a grad assistant 
at the Intermuseum Lab in Oberlin and received 
the M.A. in fine art from Michigan in 1958. 

He leaves three teen-aged daughters. He mar- 
ried Barbara Lawyer, a Goucher graduate, in 1962 
and they were divorced about ten years ago. 


1953 


Alfred B. Gibbons, Nov. 25, 1981, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the crash of his own plane, which he 
was piloting. He was an officer of the First Seneca 
Bank and Trust Co. of Oil City, Pa., and had been 
associated with the bank since 1969. 

Mr. Gibbons was born in Sharon, Pa., Dec. 21, 
1930, and transferred to Oberlin after attending 
Yale for two years. He majored in psychology. 
Following his graduation, he served in the Army 
for three years as a security agent in Germany. 

In 1962 he completed the four-year theology 
course at the Catholic University of America and 
was ordained a priest. He then taught at Elk 
County Christian High School in St. Mary’s, Pa., 
and was instructor of theology at Gannon College 
in Erie, Pa. 

He received the A.M. in philosophy from 
Catholic U. in 1965 and the J.D. from Pittsburgh 
in 1968. He leaves his wife in West Middlesex, Pa. 


1972 


J. Roger Lynch, Aug. 2, 1981, in Azay le Rideau, 
France, while vacationing, of natural causes (as- 
sumed to bea heart attack). Bornin St. Louis July 
9, 1950, he received the M.B.A. from Columbia in 
1975 and had pursued a career in investment 
banking, most recently at the Wertheim Co. in 
New York City. For one year he was senior 
financial analyst for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and was an associate in corporate 
finance for the F. Eberstadt Co. 

In Oberlin, he was an economics major. He 
participated in a billiards tournament in which he 
took second place in 1969 and placed in 1971. He 
was also a JV lacrosse coach and was on the 
varsity swim team. 

He leaves his mother, Mary Kratky; his father, 
James Lynch; a sister, Marcia, and brother, Brian. 
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Alumni election: candidates for Alumni Board 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished to 
enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors of the 
Alumni Association who will serve three-year terms com- 


mencing July 1, 1982. 
The official ballot appears on Page 64 and should be mailed 
to the board of canvassers on or before May 15, 1982. 


Representing classes prior to 1942 


Paul M. Titus 26 A.B.; 30 A.M., 33 Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Residence: Gambier, Ohio. Occupation: Retired 
professor of economics, Kenyon (1933-72). Pro- 
fessional career: Instructor in economics, Oberlin 
(1927-28); instructor in economics, Princeton 
(1928-29, 1931-33). College and alumni activity: 
Pres., senior class; Senate representative; YMCA; 
manager, Hi-O-Hi, Men’s Senate; member-at- 
large, Alumni Board; member, Alumni Board 
nominating committee; member, Alumni Board, class and club pres- 
idents’ council (1965-68); president of class (1976-81). Professional 
and civic organizations: Former member, Village Council, Gambier; 
member, board of education; former president, Assn. of Ohio Econ- 
omists and Political Scientists; American Economics Assn.; 
A.A.U.P.; board member, Knox Metropolitan Housing Authority; 
policy advisory board, retired senior volunteer program, Knox 
County, Ohio. Misc.: Economic advisor to govt. of Jordan under 
Ford Foundation (1962-63); research associate for Committee on 
Post War Tax Policy, NYC, and on Princeton survey of expendi- 
tures of State of New Jersey. 

Statement: “Iam willing to serve on the Alumni Board, if elected, for 
the following reasons: 1) faculty members and administrators come 
and go, whereas membership in the Alumni Association is continu- 
ous for life. Thus, the Association, through its board, can be a 
continuing influence in providing stability of purpose and strength 
toward institutional survival; 2) I owe much to Oberlin—new con- 
cerns, interests, perspectives, life-long friends and a major intellec- 
tual interest that became the foundation for my life-work; 3) my 40 
years of teaching experience ina liberal arts college that has objec- 
tives similar to those of Oberlin may be useful in serving as a board 
member, if elected.” 


James A. Roemer 27 A.B. 

Residence: Warren, Ohio. Occupation: Retired 
president, Roemer Industries Inc., Sharon, Pa. 
Professional career: Metallurgical lab., Central 
Alloy Steel Co., Canton (1927-30); accounting 
dept., Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton (1930- 
, 32); sales (1932-33), treasury dept. (1933-34), vice 
| president (1953-57), chairman of the board and 
president (1957-62), vice president of planning 
(1962-63), vice president of public relations 
(1963- 65), ferred director (1965), Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa.; 

director of personnel, Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. (1934-35): 
secretary/treasurer, vice president, president, Niles Rolling Mill 
Co., Niles, Ohio (1935-51); pres., Mallory/Sharon Titanium Corp., 
Niles, Ohio (1951-57); pres., Shenango Metalcraft Co., Sharon, Pa. 
(1965-66). College and alumni activity: “O” Club; alumni admissions 
rep; member, advancement fund cabinet; alumni funds committee 
and alumni awards committee, Alumni Board; former class presi- 
dent; development leadership gifts committee; member, John Fred- 
erick Oberlin Society; former class agent; Heisman Club. Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: Member, Trumbull County (Ohio) 
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Manufacturers Assn.; advisory board, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Warren, 
Ohio; director, Shenango Valley (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce; Red 
Cross; member, executive board, Western Reserve Council (Ohio); 
director/executive committee, Union Savings & Trust Co.; member, 
Titanium Industry Advisory committee, Washingotn, D.C.; direc- 
tor, Sharon General Hospital; trustee, Blue Cross of Eastern Ohio; 
treasurer, Christ Episcopal Church Foundation; emeritus member, 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Statement: “I believe that the experience gained by serving as a 
director and/or trustee of various business, financial, community 
and church organizations would be very helpful if I were elected to 
the Alumni Board. During the past 25 to 30 years, I have been on the 
campus at least once every year. Asa result, I believe that I have a 
‘feel’ for things as they now are so far as the college (and the student 
body) is concerned. My years as an undergraduate and as an alum- 
nus have meant a great deal to me. The ‘Oberlin Experience’ made a 
great contribution to my approach to life. How well I remember 
Dean Bosworth’s remark about ‘the sanctity of the individual as 
such.’ This too, has had its impact. Oberlin has proven that it can 
change with the times, the mark ofa truly great institution. If elected, 
I hope that I would be helpful in maintaining Oberlin’s high 
standards.” 


Robert P. Eshelman °38 A.B.; 
| (Western Reserve) 
Residence: Canton, Ohio. Occupation: Senior 
partner, Day, Ketterer, Raley, Wright & Rybolt 
- (196l-pres.). Professional Career: Lt. Com- 
_mander, U.S.N.R.(1941-45); attorney, Day, Cope, 
Ketterer, Raley & Wright (1945-66); attorney/ 
attorney and partner Day, Ketterer, Raley, Wright 
& Rybolt. College and alumni activity: Varsity 
A track; class president (1938-43); 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Bldg. Fund Campaign; president, Canton Alumni 
Club; alumni club council chairman; alumni admissions rep; charter 
member, pres., steering committee, John Heisman Club. Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: Board of trustees, elder, Calvary 
Presbyterian Church; board of trustees, Stark-Wayne Lung Assn.; 
former president, board of trustees, The Canton Club; board of 
directors, Congress Lake Club; American Bar Assn.; International 
Assn. of Insurance Counsel; Rotary Club. 
Statement: “Iam willing to serve on the Alumni Board because I feel 
a loyalty and sense of obligation to Oberlin. The ability of Oberlin to 
remain an outstanding college depends in part on support of the 
alumni in many ways, not the least of which is support in the 
communities in which we live and, as a consequence, the encourag- 
ing of good students to attend. Oberlin’s future depends on the 
continuing high quality of its student body. Maintaining that quality 
has become more difficult as the number of candidates in Oberlin’s 
geographical area decreases and competition for them increases. 
Each alumnus must accept a role in shaping Oberlin’s future. The 
Alumni Board must continue in its effort to encourage each alumnus 
to accept his responsibility to support Oberlin and encourage quality 
young men and women to attend. Such young men and women 
would, in turn, support Oberlin in the future. If Ishould serve on the 
Alumni Board, I would work to the best of my ability toward these 
ends.” 
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Representing classes 1942-51 


Alice Tear Copeland ’48 A.B.; 65 M.L.S. 

_ (Pittsburgh) 

wy ‘Residence: Madison, N.J. Occupation: Head, 
catalog dept., Rose Memorial Library, Drew U. 
(1975-pres.). Professional career: Statistical clerk, 
Cornell (1948-49); secretary, University Testing 
Service, Cornell (1949-51); catalog librarian, 
Drew U. (1966-75). College and alumni activity: 
| Chairman, Honor Court; Musical Union; YWCA; 
secretary, Pittsburgh Alumni Club: alumni 
Rear rep (1968- 70). Professional and civic organizations: Red 
Cross fund work; church service committee; head, adult education 
committee, Presbyterian Church of Madison (1969-72); member, 
Session, Presbyterian Church of Madison (1973-75); editor, The 
Spire, Glenshaw (Pa.) Presbyterian Church newspaper (1961-64). 
Statement: “Oberlin College has played an important role in my life, 
and I have enjoyed associations with alumni clubs in the various 
places in which I have lived (Ithaca, Boston, Pittsburgh, Northern 
New Jersey). Since my work involves me closely with the problems 
and pleasures of campus liberal arts colleges, it would give me great 
pleasure to share in the reflections as well as the work of the Oberlin 
Alumni Board.” 


Rosalind Sawyer Springsteen 48 A.B.; 
"49 A.M. (Michigan) 
Residence: Bethesda, Md. Occupation: Econo- 
mist/editor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. Professional 
career: Junior financial analyst, Ford Motor Co., 
International Division, N.Y. (1949-50); 
{ international economist, U.S. Dept. of State, 
B Washington, D.C. (1950-59); free-lance research 
: ‘w=. and editing in economics and political science 
ang 70): eachee Holton-Arms School for Girls, Bethesda, Md. 
(1970-78). College and alumni activities: Mummers; Red Cross; 
Mock Convention; Mercer Prize (1948); vice-president, alumni 
class; 1960 Science-Conservatory Bldg. Fund Campaign; Women’s 
Career Conference. Professional and civic organizations: Vice pres- 
ident, National Cathedral School Alumna Assn. (1952-54); board of 
trustees, Barker Adoption Foundation, Washington (1960-62); 
PTA; Sunday school teacher and superintendent. 
Statement: “I have a deep feeling of gratitude to Oberlin for an 
excellent education, a good preparation in my field of economics 
and the freedom to discover my potential as a person. I hope that by 
serving on the board, I may, in some measure, repay it. I graduated 
from Oberlin with a sense of responsibility to serve the community 
around me and have been pretty well occupied until recently with my 
family and community as well as being a working economist. Now 
that my family is grown, I have time and energy to do something 
constructive for Oberlin. Iam committed to the principles Oberlin 
stands for, not the least of which is an excellent education. I feel I 
have an understanding of the current generation and the training 
and character needed today. I believe I have something constructive 
to contribute to the Alumni Board besides my love for Oberlin.” 


Elizabeth Rugh Downs *49 A.B.; 773 M.Ed. 
(Towson) 

Residence: Baltimore, Md. Occupation: Staff 
member/counselor, Baltimore city public schools 
(1973-pres.). Professional career: Lab technician, 
psychobiology, Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital (1949-51); potter (1962-71). College and 
alumni activity: Former secretary, Baltimore 
Alumni Club. Professional and civic organiza- 
tions: Member, Maryland Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assn., Potomac Assn. of College Admissions Counselors; Pot- 
ters Guild of Baltimore. 
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Statement: “In the years since graduating from Oberlin, Ihave often 
thought of how much I owe to my education there. In the past four 
years I have become particularly aware of this because of my second 
career. (After 18 years as wife and mother—youngest son John 
83—I returned to school, earned an M.Ed. in counseling and am 
now chairman of the Baltimore City College High School Guidance 
Dept.) City College is a well-integrated city high school. We are 
about to graduate our first class under a re-established college- 
preparatory humanities curriculum (Latin required). In the fragile 
peace of this technological world, I have become acutely aware of the 
urgent need for schools like City College and Oberlin, which will 
educate humanists, whether they are diplomats or doctors or engi- 


neers. | want to work for the continued good health of both of these 
schools.” 


Representing classes 1952-61 


F. Xavier Pi-Sunyer ’55 A.B.; 59 M.D. 
(Columbia); 63 M.P.H. (Harvard) 
Residence: New York, N.Y. Occupation: Attend- 
ing physician (1975-pres.), director, division of 
endocrinology (1977-pres.), St. Luke’s Hospital 
Center, N.Y.; associate attending physician, 
Presbyterian Hospital, N.Y. (1978-pres.); asso- 
» ciate professor of medicine, Columbia College of 

j Physicians & Surgeons, N.Y. (1978-pres.). Pro- 

A » fessional career: Assistant to director of medicine 

TERS 67), assistant (1965-70), associate (1970-75) attending physi- 
cian chief, Diabetes Clinic (1972-pres.), chief, metabolism section 
(1972-77), St. Luke’s Hospital Center; staff member, Institute of 
Human Nutrition, Columbia U. College of Physicians & Surgeons 
(1965-pres.); instructor (1965-68), associate (1968-70), assistant clin- 
ical professor (1970-71), assistant professor of medicine (1971-76), 
associate professor of clinical medicine (1976-78), College of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons, N.Y.; senior investigator, N.Y. Heart Assn. (1968- 
73). College and alumni activity: Pres., YMCA; pres., sophomore 
class; Educational Policy Committee; Assembly Committee; varsity 
soccer and track; jr. varsity basketball; Musical Union; Saudi Arabia 
Delegation, Mock UN at Denison; Canada Delegation, Mock UN; 
class pres. (1970-71); member, Alumni Board. Professional and civic 
organizations: Member, ACLU; Sierra Club; N.Y. Civil Liberties 
Union; American Assn. for the Advancement of Science; American 
Diabetes Assn.; N.Y. Diabetes Assn.; American Federation for Clin- 
ical Research; American Board of Nutrition; American Institute 
of Nutrition; Endocrine Society; Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine; Harvey Society. Misc.: Visiting scientist, U.K. Medi- 
cal Research Council Clinical Research Center, Harrow, England; 
member, editorial board, American Diabetes Assn. Journal, “Fore- 
cast”; pres., N.Y. Food and Nutrition Council (1977-79). 
Statement: “When I attended Oberlin, there were few first-rank 
colleges which were co-educational and offered the intellectual and 
social climate present at Oberlin. Today, this has changed. There are 
many more excellent, small, undergraduate colleges which have 
become co-ed and can offer much comparable to Oberlin. To main- 
tain pre-eminence, therefore, it is imperative that Oberlin pursue its 
historic role of innovator, pace-setter and experimenter. It is too 
easy to sit back in elitist self-satisfaction and follow the “care-taker”’ 
approach. But then, the excitement disappears, the top students go 
elsewhere and mediocrity ensues. I believe the task of the Alumni 
Association should be to stimulate all alumni to take an active 
interest as outside “overseers,” not as impediments to progress by 
wanting all as it was, but by encouraging educational innovation and 
improvement, by enhancing social consciousness, and by generally 
widening the horizons of the College to recognize and to give leader- 
ship to the society of which it is a part.” 


Yuan Chang ’56 A.B.; 66 J.D. (Connecticut) 
Residence: Hartford, Conn. Occupation: Lec- 
turer, U. Conn. (1975-pres.), vice president, Group 
Pension Actuarial (1973-pres.). Professional 
career: Actuarial analyst (1958-60), senior actu- 
arial analyst (1960-61), actuarial assistant (1961), 
assistant actuary (1962-66), secretary (1966-68), 
second vice president (1968-71), vice president of 
the personal lines systems dept. (1971-73), Tra- 
velers Insurance Co. College and alumni activity: 

Former t treasurer and vice president, Alumni Assn. of Central Con- 
necticut; class agent (1973-81); class president (1981-pres.). Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: Fellow Society of Actuaries; Ameri- 
can Academy of Actuaries; American Council of Life Insurance; 
American Pension Conference; Hartford County Bar Assn.; Con- 
necticut Bar Assn.; Hartford Chamber of Commerce; corporator, 
Hartford Hospital; trustee, Kingswood-Oxford School. Misc.: 
Advisor, Taiwan’s life insurance industry, advisor to Ministry of 
Finance, teacher, at Soochow U. (1971-72); Allstate Insurance Co. 
award (1966). 

Statement: “Iam an idealist; also a pragmatist. 1am a fiscal conser- 
vative; but a social liberal. lam a contradiction; yet Iam rigorously 
consistent. lama product of Oberlin. Why do I want to serve on the 
Alumni Board? To serve analma mater that had helped to shape my 
life? Of course. But there are local alumni activities and fund raising 
endeavors that allow ample opportunities to serve. To uphold a 
tradition and an ideal that still exerts a strong pull on my intellect? 
Of course. But somehow that’s a bit abstract. However trite sound- 
ing, the world is changing rapidly. How will Oberlin change with it? 
More to the point, how will Oberlin change selectively so to survive 
and prosper while holding on to those things that should not be 
changed? A major contributing force in this struggle has to be the 
alumni. Alumni is the nostalgic group that is linked to the past. At 
the same time Alumni’s diverse talent, skills, views and resources can 
provide much of what will be needed for Oberlin to project itself into 
the future. I would like to participate actively ina versatile process of 
bringing Alumni strength to bear on the problems of a volatile 
future. To that end, I will be dedicated.” 


Jerome Nelson 56 A.B.; 59 LL.B. (Harvard) 
Residence: Silver Spring, Md. Occupation: 
Attorney, Schwalb, Donnenfeld, Bray & Silbert, 
Washington, D.C. (Nov. 1981-pres.). Professional 
career: Appellate government counsel, Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, government appel- 
late division, Dept. of the Army, Washington, 
D.C. (1960-63); attorney, criminal division, U.S. 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C. (1963-64); 
assistant U.S. attorney, District of Columbia 
(1964-66); staff attorney (1966-70), head of litigation staff (1970-72), 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C.; solicitor, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (1972-75); deputy general counsel, 
Civil Aeronautics Board (1975-77); general counsel, Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission (1977-78); solicitor, Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission (1979-81). College and alumni activity: Student Coun- 
cil; Jazz Club; Men’s Board; Mock Convention; WOBC; alumni rep. 
Professional and civic organizations: Member, Massachusetts and 
D.C. Bar Assns.; member, advisory committee on procedures, U.S. 
Court of Appeals. Misc.: Co-author, Federal Regulatory Process: 
Agency Practices and Procedures (Harcourt-Brace Jovanovich, 
1981); lecturer, D.C. Bar. 

Statement: “The College gave me a first-class education, a strong 
measure of intellectual discipline, solid preparation for graduate 
school, and many good times with good friends. I would be pleased 
to return the favor by contributing the necessary time and effort for 
effective service on the Alumni Board. This would be especially 
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satisfying because years of government service precluded anything 
beyond modest financial contributions to Oberlin. My efforts other- 
wise have been limited to interviewing local applicants, attending 
our recent 25th reunion, and urging the College’s benefits upon my 
daughter (who spent a weekend on campus and is applying for 
admission). | would appreciate the chance to do more.” 
Representing classes 1962-71 

Cynthia G. Brown ’65 A.B.; 66 M.P.A. 
(Syracuse) 

Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: Co- 
ordinator of planning, U. of Maryland (1981- 
pres.). Professional career: Research analyst and 
education specialist, U.S. Dept., Office of Educa- 
tion; special assistant to the chief of the education 
branch, Office for Civil Rights, H.E.W., Wash- 
ington (1966-70); education specialist / researcher, 
Children’s Defense Fund of the Washington 
Research Project, (1970-75); co-director, Federal Education project, 
Lawyer’s Committee for Civil Rights, Washington (1975-77); deputy 
director for Enforcement and Compliance, H.E.W. Office for Civil 
Rights (1977-79); assistant secretary for Civil Rights, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Washington (1980-81). College and alumni activity: Secre- 
tary, Young Republicans; Student Council; Student-Faculty com- 
mittee, liaison to Con Board; Mock Convention; Musical Union; 
OACR. Projfessional and civic organizations: Chair, education 
committee, leadership conference on civil rights; National Coalition 
for Women and Girls in Education. 

Statement: “Iam interested in serving on the Alumni Board for two 
reasons. First, 1am committed to promoting a strong and diverse 
system of higher education in this country in which liberal arts 
colleges such as Oberlin play a vital part. And secondly, I would like 
to use what relevant experience I have gained over the past several 
years to assist the Alumni Board and Oberlin in fulfilling their 
responsibilities and mission and in planning for the future. I have 
benefitted tremendously from the high quality of education; the 
diversity of the student body; the values, ethics and concern for 
justice; and the exposure to music which Oberlin offered me. Iwould 
be delighted to begin to pay back Oberlin by service on its Alumni 
Board.” 


Martha Scotford Lange 66 A.B.; 70 B.F.A., 
M.F.A. (Yale) 

Residence: Durham, N.C. Occupation: Visiting 
lecturer, product/ visual design program, School 
of Design, North Carolina State U., Raleigh, 
N.C. (1981-82). Professional career: Free-lance 
designer IBM/ Italia, Milan, Italy (1970-71); book 
Bite designer, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1971-77); free- 
te it Pe ioe WGBH/ Channel 2, poston 


Cailese aRry alumni activity: OACR; Hi-O-Hi; Musical Union: 
Focus; Plum Creek Review; ODA; communications advisory board 
of Alumni Board. Professional and civic organizations: Senior 
member, the Word Guild; member, Media Circle; president, Oxford 
Street Day Care Cooperative; member, Cambridge Civic Assn. 

Statement: “Iam interested in serving on the Alumni Board for two 
reasons: 1am newly involved in higher education as a teacher and I 
have reached a new appreciation for my years at Oberlin. For many 
years I have had other relationships to higher education; child of 
administrator, student, graduate student and wife of one, wife of 
professor, but now lam directly involved. Ihave had to analyze and 
assess my education in order to understand what should be taught to 
the current students. I have begun to understand my education from 
the perspective of the teacher and find myself with a new and 
different commitment to education and my field. Iam now con- 
nected with two new universities, different from each other and from 
any others I have known. As I get to know faculty, students and life 
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at each of these, I increasingly value the educational life I had at 
Oberlin: the shared sense of seriousness of purpose, social commit- 
ment, learning for its own sake. Preserving and fostering that life 
seems especially important now when there are diverse pressures 
trying to dilute much of what liberal arts universities represent.” 


Judith McBride Bentley 67 A.B.; 69 A.M. 
in history, 75 A.M. in education (N.Y.U.) 
Residence: Bellevue, Wash. Occupation: Free- 
lance writer, books on state government, national 
health care, recent immigration for high school 
_ libraries (1979-pres.) Professional career: Assist- 
ant to broker, Dreyfus & Co., N.Y. (1969): editor- 
ial secretary, Crowell-Collier Macmillan Co.. 
N.Y.(1970); editorial assistant, Saturday Review, 
N.Y. (1971-72); copy editor, Newsweek, N.Y. 
(1973-74), free-lance editor and writer, N.Y. (1974-76); adjunct 
instructor in reading, N.Y.C. Community College (1975-77); precep- 
tor, The Dalton School, N.Y. (1977-79). College and alumni activity: 
Review staff; Student Senate; NAACP; OACR; YMCA-YWCA. 
Professional and civic organizations: Pacific Northwest Writers 
Conference; active in state funding of schools and equity education 
in the elementary school. 

Statement: “The outreach job of the Alumni Board is to inform 
alumni of the state of the college so we may support it accurately and 
well. An important part of this support is conveying to prospective 
students the unique promise of Oberlin. The inward-facing job of the 
Board is to draw on our own experiences of Oberlin and its influence 
on our lives to strengthen those elements of the college we deem most 
valuable. We could encourage more sharing of thoughts between 
students, faculty and alumni on social, political and academic sub- 
jects of mutual concern. Serving on the Board would be a pleasure, 
for the simple chance to travel back and work with like-minded 
people. Giving back to the college, in time and work, part of what it 
gave me, in self-expansion and friends, is my reason for being willing 
to serve.” 


Representing classes 1972-81 


Russell Pittman 773 A.B.; 775 M.A., 79 Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 
Residence: Silver Spring, Md. Occupation: 
Economist, Antitrust Division, U.S. Dept. of 
Justice (1978-79, 1981-pres.). Professional career: 
Price analyst (1975-76), consultant (1976-77), 
Council on Wage and Price Stability; economist, 
- Office of the Director, U.S. Geological Survey 
(1979-81). College and alumni activity: Board of 
e” Trustees (1973-76); committee member, budget 
and finance, Educational Plans and Policies, trustee-faculty confer- 
ence, trustee-student conference; class agent. Professional organiza- 
tions: American Economic Assn.; Concerned Citizens for Black 
Adoption. Misc.: Hansen Prize in Economics (1972 Oberlin); Com- 
fort Starr Scholarship in Economics (1973 Oberlin); NSF graduate 
traineeship (1973-74); NSF graduate fellowship (1974-77). 
Statement: “Private liberal arts colleges are in trouble, and Oberlin is 
no exception. The alumni of the College are one of its most valuable 
assets—able to contribute mightily toward maintaining and improv- 
ing its quality and reputation. I have been active in alumni projects 
since I graduated, and I would welcome this opportunity to serve the 
College on the Alumni Board. I believe that both my experience on 
the Board of Trustees—especially my service on the Educational 
Policies and Budget Committees—and my background as an econ- 
omist would be useful in this regard.” 
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Thomas L. Riis 73 A.B.; 76 A.M., 81 Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 
Residence: Athens, Ga. Occupation: Assistant 
professor, music history and literature, U. Geor- 
gia (1981-pres.). Professional career: Admissions 
counselor, Interlochen Arts Academy (1973-75); 
English teacher, pilot program of the Residential 
College, U. Mich. (1980). College and alumni 
i wl activities: Chamber music and theater activities; 
(THEA | [i tutor in Oberlin public schools; alumni rep, Inter- 
lochen (1973-75). Professional and civic organizations: American 
Musicological Society; Ann Arbor Consort of Viols; Sonneck 
Society; ACLU; Common Cause; Academy for the Study and Per- 
formance of Early Music. Misc.: Teacher, music history and con- 
ducting Collegium Musicum, Interlochen (1980su, 1981su); article 
in Black Perspective in Music (July 1976). 
Statement: “Active, informed and supportive alums are essential for 
Oberlin when the ideals of the College, especially conceptions of a 
value-conscious, issue-oriented education, are so widely challenged 
at other educational institutions. Iam eager to serve on the Alumni 
Board because I see this organization as a means to aid communica- 
tion between alums and students, to foster alumni support for stu- 
dent projects, and to encourage alums in their home communities to 
clarify Oberlin’s ideals and values to a wider audience of potential 
supporters. Alums and students can work together to stress the value 
of a liberal education in these very conservative times.” 


we Everett L. Glenn 74 A.B.; 77 J.D. 

— (Case Western Reserve) 
Residence: Oakland, Calif. Occupation: Attor- 
ney for Heller, Ehrmann, White & McAuliffe, 
San Francisco (1980-pres.). Professional career: 
Law student, CWRU (1974-77); employee, Guren, 
Merritt, Sogg and Cohen law firm, Cleveland 
(1977-79): district counsel, San Francisco Small 
Business Administration (1979-80). College and 
alumni activity: ABUSUA; Big Brother/ Sisters; 
Black Ensemble; varsity basketball; SSDS advisory board; Mans- 
field Prison Project; Cleveland area alumni rep; tour guide. Profes- 
sional and civic organizations: State Bar of Ohio and California; San 
Francisco Bar Assn.; American Bar Assn.; Forum Committee on 
sports and entertainment law; Sports Lawyers Assn.; Sports Report- 
ing Service; NIAGRA. 
Statement: “In my opinion, no other institution of higher learning 
can match Oberlin’s commitment to excellence or the sensitivity of 
Oberlin’s faculty and staff to the needs of its students. The training I 
received at Oberlin, and the relationships I established now serve as 
the foundation upon which Jacqueline (Bradley '74) and I are 
attempting to build a better life for ourselves and our son, Justin. 
Much of our limited success can be attributed to the fact that we have 
taken advantage of opportunity. At the same time, we are mindful of 
the faith others have shown in us and its relationship to our limited 
success. In order to repay partially my indebtedness to those people, 
and to satisfy a personal commitment, I would like to serve on the 
Alumni Board as representative of my decade. My goal will be to 
assure that the Oberlin experience remains as rich as it has been and 
that students take maximum advantage of it.” 
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Nominations for 
the 1983 Ballot 


Former students as well as degree recipients are 
invited to suggest names of alumn! inany decade 
for the 1983 election of new members of the 
Alumni Board. 


| suggest the following WOMEN from classes before 1943 


Narre Fo ele Se oe xe cies oe ee ea a eee er G@lassseeeee 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Ballots must be postmarked 
no later than May 15, 1982 


Send to: Alumni Election, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed from over- 

seas, please use airmail. Place an x before 
the name of your choice. Alumni couples 

have two votes on same ballot. 


I suggest the following MEN from classes 1943-52 


NAUTITC ie ot eect ike: aly cate Sse one, cts ae es Classis 


| suggest the following WOMEN from classes 1953-62 
INA TIS OTE OS tah bce eters Gate ake ne eee eee Class aa 


/ E INA TCS eth ook oe ee a ee Ne ee CLASS heer aes 
For membership on the Alumni Board ‘ 


Former students as well as graduates may I suggest the following MEN from classes 1962-73 
vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of those 
listed in your decade. Invalid if one person 

votes for more than one candidate. 
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I suggest the following WOMEN from classes 1973-82 


Before 1942 

Pyle “PaulsMe litus?26 
James A. Roemer ’27 
Robert P. Eshelman 738 


Name “hvoeuanee code len ant oo A ee Class 


OU 
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Alice Tear Copeland °48 
Rosalind Sawyer Springsteen °48 
Elizabeth Rugh Downs °49 


Ballots need not be signed in order to be valid, but proper 
identification (name and return address) must be shown below 


a yl 


or onenvelopes in which ballots are mailed. Send entire page to: 
ALUMNI ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Alumniare urged to report changes in mailing address, job title, 


— 
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F. Xavier Pi-Sunyer °55 
Yuan Chang ’°56 
Jerome Nelson ’°56 


marital or other status. The Alumni Office is particularly inter- 
ested in Knowing how individuals prefer to be addressed. Use 


space below, or send a separate letter if you prefer to insure the 


1962-71 ne : 
y ; ; secrecy of your vote(s). 
LJ Cynthia G. Brown ’65 
L] Martha Scotford Lange 66 WE Wa vlog ree ernie sy hy em A RRA a Class teens. 
L] Judith McBride Bentley °67 
1972-81 INQINIE WE i Aihs, S Re Antara, Suche ae mee Class 31 ee 
LJ) Russell Pittman °73 
[ie] Thomas L. Rus as Mail address al ee Ki Priahoniie Gee ae alee 
EJ Everett L. Glenn.’74 Se ae Can 
GAY chore ae MER eR Te Sy ee Sta tenaheek eae ZAD> Gomes 


Mail entire page to 
Alumni Election 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Employer 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue of the 
\lumni Magazine was sent? 0 Yes 0 No 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for the 1983 
election of new directors for the Alumni Association. the 
current officers of the Association and membership of the 
Alumni Board are listed below. 


Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty of 


Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or voting 
members of the Alumni Board. They can, and do, serve as 
advisory members of the board. 


President: Robert I. Rotberg 55, Lexington, Mass. 
President-elect: Jean Forsythe Dye °38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Past President: Ruth M. Oltman °34, Frederick. Md. 
Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller °30, Wilton, N.H. 


Terms expiring June 30, 1982 

Lois Goodenough Peterson °37, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Pratt Byrd 46, Washington, D.C. 

Eileen Tate Cline 56, New Haven, Conn. 
Richard S. Page °59, Arlington, Va. 

Karen Rosenberg °73, New York, N.Y. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1983 

Carroll K. Shaw °28, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau °48, Louisville, Ky. 
Roger L. Meyer °54, Portland, Ore. 

Ellen B. Chances *66, Princeton, N.J. 

Albert J. Bellg °75, Kansas City, Mo. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1984 

Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27, Oberlin, Ohio 
William H. Warren °48, Silver Spring, Md. 
Anne Steere Nash °56, Newton, Mass. 

Gilbert Moses °64, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lillie M. Johnson °75, Richmond, Ind. 


School of Theology Alumni representative 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ’58, Elyria, Ohio. 


Admissions Advisory Committee chair 
Robert C. Plows 69, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Career Counseling Advisory Committee chair 
Linda Chiswick °76, Chicago, III. 


Class Executive Committee 

Jane Edwards Harley °38, East Cleveland, Ohio, Ch. 
Deborah Gray *72, Concord, Mass. 

James Truitt °47, Wilmington, Del. 


Club Executive Committee 

Jeffrey M. Kilmer °63, Portland, Ore., Ch. 
Carol Tedoff Kutzen °46, Purchase, N.Y. 
Theodore O. Gest 68, Washington, D.C. 


Alumni-elected Trustees 

Joseph W. Elder 51, Madison, Wis. 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw "41, Chevy Chase, Md. 
John D. Elder °53, Oberlin. 

Delia Pitts °72, Washington, D.C. 

Jewel Stradford Lafontant °43, Chicago, III. 
Eileen Tate Cline 56, New Haven, Conn. 


Announcing 
Oberlin’s 
149th Anniversary 


Commencement 
and 
Reunion Weekend 


May 28-30, 1982 


Commencement exercises for the Class of 1982 will be 
held in Tappan Square (Finney Chapel in case of incle- 
ment weather) on Sunday morning, May 30. Invitations 
and information concerning ticket events and housing 
and dining reservations will be mailed in March to par- 
ents of all graduating seniors. 

Reunion events for the Half Century Club (including 
members of the Class of 1932) will begin on Friday, May 
29, and the following classes will be holding reunions 
during the weekend: 


Class of 1917 (65th reunion 
Class of 1922 (60th reunion 
Class of 1927 (55th reunion 
Class of 1932 (50th reunion 
Classes of 1946-47-48 (35th reunion) 
Class of 1957 (25th reunion) 

Classes of 1966-67-68 (15th reunion) 


Information listing Commencement and Reunion 
events and containing housing and dining reservations 
will be mailed in March to all members of these classes. 

Alumni and friends of Oberlin who are not members of 
reunion classes or parents of graduating seniors are 
also cordially invited to attend any or all of the weekend 
events. For full details about the weekend and for hous- 
ing and dining reservation forms or tickets to plays and 
other events, please write or call: 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Phone: (216) 775-8692 


The (MORAL ; SMAJORITY: 


Where Has It Come From ? y 4 How Far Will It Go ? 


Reunion 
Plus 


“Moral Imperialism : Are You Ready For It ? by Mary Dent Crisp ‘46, Chairman 


for the John Anderson Presidential campaign, and past Co-chairman, Republican National Committee. This lecture is 
the keynote for REUNION PLUS. It will be delivered in Finney Chapel at 10 a.m., Saturday, May 29. 


REUNION PLUS, a two-day post-commencement college, begins Sunday evening, May 30. It concludes after lunch, 
Tuesday, June 1. The cost is $87 per person, double occupancy. 


The four lectures will explore the composition of the Moral Majority and of the groups working with it and their 
sociological, theological, and cultural roots. The lectures will also examine some of the legislative and social issues 
raised by the activism of these groups. 


Milton Yinger, Professor of Sociology, will deliver the first lecture. Professor Yinger is co-author of a soon-to-be 
published article entitled, “The Moral Majority Viewed Sociologically.” 


Clyde Holbrook, Professor Emeritus of Religion, will deliver the second lecture. 


Ronald Kahn, Associate Professor of Government, will examine the Moral Majority’s efforts to restrict the powers of 
the Supreme Court in the third lecture. 


Richard Levin, Professor of Biology, will look specifically at Creationism and its implications in education in the 
fourth lecture. 


More detailed information will be mailed to all members of the reunion classes, along with literature about Com- 
mencement and reunions. Registration information will be included. If you are not a member of a reunion class but 
would like more information about REUNION PLUS, fill out this coupon and return it to the Alumni Office. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 
Please send me information about REUNION PLUS. 


NAME - 


Sicthd 


eh ig ty aa ie a ne eas STATE. 2 ZIP CODE 


TELEPHONE (day) 


care (evening) —_ 


